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PREFACE. 



The diplomatic biatory of the United States is o, record 
of which auy natioD might be proud. Without a corpe of 
trained diplomatiata lilie those to whom the management of 
the foreign relations of the European governments are in- 
trusted, without an army or a navy to enforce Its claims, 
I. and with only a seosw of justice and a eonaciousness of 
I right, this country has succeedea mrough a century in 
Intaining its dignity and protecting its national honor. 
From the skillful and patient endeavors of Franklin, Adams, 
f Jtnd JeBeraon to secure the respect and recognition of the 
L ^eater powers of the world for the feeble colonies then 
■ •truggllng for independence, to the able and courageous 
Feflbrta of the present administration to protect the fisheries 
I «iid sealing grounds- of our citizens, it Is a record of peace- 
[ fhl victories. There have been some incidents like those 
[ which led to the Mexican War, and the recent legislation 
Vr-flgBlnst the Chinese, concerning which there may be a 
rence of opinion ; but as a whole the influence of Amerl- 
I ean diplomacj' has bad a wholesome and permanent efifect 
■9pon the other nations of the world. 
' This little volume was not intended to be a complete 



record of our foreiga relatioHB, nor has there been any at- 
tempt to treat the grave questions of dispute with other 
governmente that have arisen from time to time in a tech- 
nical or thorough manner, but the purpose has been to pre- 
sent a simple narrative of the prhicipal incldente in our 
diplomatic history in a form that will enable them to be 
properly understood by those who are not versed in Inteiv 
national law. 

The author desires to acknowledge his obligations to Mr. 
Gteorge E. Vincent, of Buffalo, who prepared the chapter 
on The General View of Europe in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ; Prof. Romyn Hitchcock, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, who prepared the chapter on China ; to Mr. Winfield 
Scott Bird, of Philadelphia, who prepared the chapters on 
Japan, Korea, Samoa, and Liberia ; to Mr. Henry L. Bryan, 
secretary of the Bureau of the American Eepublica, and Mr. 
Jesse Siddall Reeves, of Johns Hopkins University, who 
assisted in the preparation of the chapters on our relations 
with the European nations. 

William Ei.broy Curtis. 



The required books cf the C. L, S, 0. are recommended by a 
CouncU of six. It rrvuBt^ however^ he understood that recom- 
mendation does not involve an approval by the Council^ or 
by any member of U^ of every principle or doctrine con- 
tained in the book recommended. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DIPLOMATIC SKBVICK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

After the Declaration of Independeace, and under the 
Articles of Confederation, until October 20, 1781, the foreign 
borrespondence of the government of the United States and 
the immediate management of its relations with other nations 
were intrusted to a. conm[iitt<;e of Congress. On the date 
mentioned Robert R. Livingston of New York, who bad been 
elected secretary of foreign aftairs by Congress, took the oath 
of office and served in that capacity until June, 1783, when 
he resigned, and Elias Boudinot of New Jersey, the president 
of Congress, performed the duties of this office as secretary ad 
interim. On the organiaation of the new Congress in the 
following Novemtier, Thomas Mifflia of Pennsylvania was 
elected to be its president, and he acted in this capacity 
until December, 17S4, when John Jay of New York, who had 
been sent to Spain to secure the recognition of American inde- 
pendence by that government, woa chosen to be secretary 
of foreign affairs. He served until March 4, 1789, under the 
Confederation. On the orgimlzatlou of the government under 
the Constitution, he continued in charge of its foreign re- 
lattons, unt41 March 21, 1790, having in the meantimo been 
appointed and confirmed chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The act for the establishment of "an executive department, 
.to be denominated the Department of Foreign Affairs " was 
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passed by Congress and approved by the president, July 27, 
1789. In the following Beptember " an act to provide (or 
the safe keeping of the acts and records and seal of the United 
States," was passed, which changed the name to the " Depart- 
ment of State," and provided that its principal officer sboald 
be called the aecretary of state. Thomas Jefferson of Virginia 
was commisaiooed secretary of state in September, 1789, and 
entered upon the performance of the duties of the office on 
March 21, 1790, after big return from France, where be was our 
first minister plenipotentiary. Since the time of Jeflferson 
there have been twenty-eight secretariea of state, not in- 
cluding undersecretaries of the department who have tem- 
porarily performed the duties of tlie office. They were : 
£dmuiid Randolph of Virginia ; Timothy Pickering of Mbb- 
sacbusetts ; John Marshall and James Madison of Virginia; 
Bobert Smith of Maryland ; James Monroe of Virginia ; John 
Quincy Adams of Maasachusetla ; Henry Clay of Kentucky ; 
Martin Van Buren of New York ; Edward Livingston of 
Louisiana ; Louia McLane of Delaware ; John Forsyth of 
Georgia ; Daniel Webster of Massachusetts {twice, in 1841 
and in 1850) ; Abel P. Upshur of Virginia ; John C. Calhoun 
of South Carolina ; James Buchanan of Pennsylvania ; John 
M. Clayton of Delaware; Edward Everett of Massachusetts; 
William L. Marcy of New York ; Lewis Cass of Michigan ; 
Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania ; William H, Seward of 
New York ; Elihu B. Washburn of Illinois ; Hamilton Fish 
of New York ; William M. Evarts of New York ; James G. 
Blaine of Maine [twice, in 1881 and ISSO) ; Frederick Theodore 
Prelinghuysen of New Jersey, and Thomas F. Bayard of 
Delaware. Of those who have served as secretaries of gtate six 
'e subsequently elected presidents of the United States. 
The Constitution authorizes the President, by and with 
the ailvice and consent of the Senate, to oonduct the foreign 
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policy of the government, and he, uader the statutee of 
CongresH, intrusts it to the secretary of state. He, in turn, 
directs the transactiona of tlie officers of the diplomatic and 
consular service, who are stationed at the capitals and the 
principal porta and commercial cities of the world. These 
ofHcers are appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, except in a few minor places when they are 
selected by the secretjiry of atat«. 

The Senate of the United States haa a committee on foreign 
relations, and tlie House of Representatives, commltteea on 
foreign affairs and expenditures in the Department of State. 
These committees are charged with the consideration of 
legislation that may be proposed affecting the intercourse 
of our govemnieiit witli foreign nations, and the Senate 
committee baa also the duty of reviewing and reporting upon 
treaties with foreign governments, which require ratification 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate before they can be 
proclaimed by tht President and take etiect. Under the rules 
of the Senate all nominutions to the diplomatic and consular 
service, and all treaties are considered in secret session. 
The discussions are never reported or publislied except In 
8 of extraordinary importance, bnt a record of the action 
of the Senate Is preserved in what is known as the Executive 
I Journal. The result is afterwards communicated to the Preei- 
I dent by the executive clerk, and published in the Con- 
r gressional Record, after three sessions of the Senate have inter- 
vened. This postponement ia for the purpose of enabling any 
I Senator to enter a motion to reconsider whatever action 
I may have been taken, should he desire to do so. 

The House of Representatives niay sit in secret se^ion 
to consider questions affecting the foreign policy of the gov- 
ernment, if a majority of the members of that body regard it 
expedient to do so. This provision is intended to enable 
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Congreas to take action without tbc knowledge of fureign 
goveromeiita that may be Interested, but it has verj' seldom 
been resorted to. The consideration of treaties In secret 
session by tlie Beoate is for tlie saine reason, and the rule 
requiring nominations to be considered behind closed doora 
is to protect the reputation of persons who have been ap- 
pointed to ofilce, and to enahle the Senatora to discuss their 
quaUficutiona with greater freedom than public session would 
permit. 

The word diplomucy, according to its modern meaning, 
as defined by Webster, is '' the science or art of conducting 
negotiations between nations" ; but It formerly had a very 
different signification. Several centuries ago a "diplomatist" 
was an official attached to a court, whose duty waa to prepare 
diplomas, patents of nobility, charters, conamissions, and other 
state papers. He wag a sort of executive clerk to a king, 
and before the days of mails, ambii^udors, and legations, 
sovereigns were in the babit of sending such oflicials oe 
messengers to the courts of other nations, intrusted with deli- 
cate and important duties. From, this practice the present 
meaning of the title waa derived, and it was first used in 
its present sense by Count Vergennes in French, and Burke 
in English, Every independent nation has the right to send 
or receive agents or representatives to and from other govern- 
ments with wliich it has relations, and this has been the 
practice since the beginning of civilization ; but so many 
difi'erences arose as to the rank and dignity of such agents 
that an intemational congress was held in Vienna in 1815, 
to prepare certain rules for their observance wliich have 
been adopted by all civilized countries. According to these 
rules diplumatic agents were divided into three classes : 

(1). Ambassadors, who are sent by one sovereign to another ; 
and legates or nuncios, who are sent by the pope alone. 
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(2). Envoys extraordinary, miniaterB plenipotentiary, and 
Ininiatera resident. 

(3). Charges d' affaires, who are accredited not to aoverelgus 
but only to miniatera of foreign affairs. 

Ambassadors u,re supposed tu represent not only the country 
from wiiich tliey come, but the person of the sovereign, 
and have the right to communicat* personally with the 
eovereign to whom they are sent. Diplonmtio agents of the 
two lower grades coramunieat* with the eovereign through his 
: her ministers. There is very little difference however, 
between envoys extraordinary and agents of a lower grade, ex- 
cept in rank, for both have the same duties, functions, and 
privileges. During the al>sence of a minister the senior secre- 
tary of legation acts as cfiargf iT qff'aire^, Is entitled to the 
privileges and dignities of his principal, and under our laws Is 
' entitled to an allowance equal to one half his pay, which 
> however is not deducted from the miniat^r's salary and is In 
lieu for the time Ixiing of the salary provided for the secretary. 
As the Constitution of the "United States does not recognize 
. the President as a sovereign, we have no embassadors in our 
■ diplomatic service, but the envoy extraordinary and niinls- 
' ter plenipotentiary is the highest grade, and the laws of the 
■United States authorise the appointment of twenty-nine 
officers of this rank, who are divided into classes, according 
[ to the importance of the nation to which they are sent and 
f the compensation that is paid them. 

The envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to 
ranee, Germany, Great Britain, Russia, and Mexico are paid 
E'^7,500 each ; to Austria, Brazil, China, Italy, Japan, and 
T Spain, $12,000 each ; to Chile, Argentine Republic, Colombia, 
I Peru, Guatemala and Honduras, Turkey, and to Nicaragua, 
I Costa Rloa, and Salvador, $10,000 ; ta Paraguay and Uruguay, 
L' Venezuela, Hawaiian Islands, Belgium, Netherlands, Sweden 
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and Norway, and Denmark, $7,500 ; to Greece, Boamania aad 
Servia (one), (6,500 ; to Bulivia, Kcuador, and Switzerland, 
$5,000. 

There are ininiatem resident, who also act as consuls general, 
to Corea, $7,500 ; to Hayti, Persia, Portugal, and Siam, $5,000, 
and to Liberia with a salary of $4,000, The minlBter to Hasrtl 
is accredited us chargi d' affhirea to 8auto Dumiugo. 

There are two secretaries of the legations at Berlin, London, 
Paria, China, and Japan. The first secretaries receive salaries 
of $2,6M a year; and the second Becretaries, at Berlin, Lon- 
don, and Paris, J2,000. The second secretaries in Cliina and 
Japan are required by law to devote their attention to the 
study of the languages of those countries, receirtng yearly 
salaries of $1,600. There are also secretaries of legation at 
Bogota and Guatemala who also act as oonsuls general, and 
receive salaries of $2,000 ; in Austria, Brazil, Italy, Mesioo, 
Spain, and Turkey, at $1,800; in Chile, Peru, Argentine 
Republic, Venezuela, and Corea, $1,500. 

There are interpreters at the legations in Turkey and China, 
who receive a salary of $3,000 ; in Japan, $2,500; in Persia and 
Corea, $1,000 ; and In Slam, $.500. 

The secretary of state at his discretion allows additional 
clerical assistance at nearly all the legations, which is paid for 
out of a general fund. The ministers are allowed a certain 
amount of money each year for the rent of legations, offices, 
messengers, stationery, light, fuel, and other necessary ex- 
penses. There is also a fund for the payment of the funeral 
expenses of diplomatic officials who die abroad, and their 
widows are allowed an amount equal to their month's com- 
pensation. 

As we have no diplomatic relations with the pope, the 
United States sends no minister to the Vatican and receives no 
papal nuncio. 
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The qualiflcatiosa for employment in the diplomatic service 
of most countries coDsiet of a thorough education in inter- 
national law, history, and treaties, and a knowledge of French, 
which 18 recognized the world over as the language of di- 
plomacy, but in the United States no special qualifl cations are 
required. In other countries also the diplomatic service is 
recognized as a profesaion, which la entered after special 
prejiartition in youth and followed through life, being attended 
Mdth promotion from the lower to the higher grades according 
to abUity and proficiency, and when by reason of age or ■ 
inflrmity the members become incapacitat«d they are retired 
on llt)eral pensions. But in the United States, where rotation 
in office la one of the lixed principles of political economy, 
every foreign minister is expected to tender his resignation 
with a change in the executive administration, and returns 
home to resume his previous occupation as soon as his 
BUGcessor is appointed. This practice is condemned by many 
people as a serious defect and an embarrassment, but there 
is much to be said on both sides of the question. 
Among the first officials appointed after tlie inauguration of 

. ft new President and the installation of his cabinet, are the 
ministers to foreign nations, and It la customary for those who 
seek such honors to present their applicationa indorsed by 
the senators and representatives of the states in which 

. they live, and other citizens who are supposed to have 
Influence with the executive. These papers are filed at the 
Department of State and are there classified and briefed. 
When the President takes up the subject of appointments, the 

^ secretary of state lays the papers before him, and the friends 
of the candidates supplement the written testimonials by 
personal interviews with both the secretary and the President. 
The selections for the moat important places are usually made, 

[ however, upon the personal acquaintance of the President 
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with the caDdidates and he oonsidere not onlj th< 
tionH, but their political eervices and influence and their 
geographical location, for it is an unwritten law that BUCb 
appaiotmentfl Ehall be distributed as fairly aa possible among 
the several Btat«8. It is at the same time recognized aa a 
privilege of (he President to select his perBonal friends for 
the diplomatic service, as a diplomatic office is in uo eense 
a political one, and like the members of bis cabinet should 
be in sympathy with the policy he intends to carry out during 
hia administration. 

The selections having been made, the President sends the 
nominations to the Senate, where they are referred to the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, whose duty it is to iuquire into the 
chamcter and qualiflcations of the appointee and to report the 
result of their investigations to their colleagues in executive 
session. It is a custom observed in ahnoet every case that 
when a man who has once been a member of the Senate 
Is appointed to office, his nomination shall be considered and 
confirmed without reference to a committee. This is called 
"senatorial courtesy," and is based upon the assumption that 
the qualiflcations of such a man must be luiown to every mem- 
ber of the Senate and that one who has once occupied a seat 
in that body is competent to serve his country in any other - 
eapiieity. Nominations are, however, sometimes rejected by 
the Senate for either personal or political reasons ; and there 
are some famous cases on record of the refusal of the Senate to , 
" advise and consent to " the appointment of certain persona 
who have, in the press or in published volumes, criticised the 
official acta or attacked the personal character of membera 
of the Senate. There is another practice in senatorial pro- 
cedure that when a member of that body of recognized in- 
tegrity and influence shall denounce a nominee as personally 
ofifenslve to him and give good reasons for his olijectiona, 
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the nominee shall be rejected. But these Inetancee are es- 
ceedlngly rare, and such action is resortc'd to only in extreme 



The appointment having been confirmed by the Senate 
and accepted, the new minister takes the oath of office and 
receives hia eommiasiou. He is then allowed thirty days' 
leave to make preparations for departure to his post and 
to receive his instructions. He ia then furnished witli cre- 
dentials,— that is, a letter from the President to the ruler 
of the nation to wluch he la accredited, to tlie effect that 
the President, " reposing great confidence in (he zeal, aliility, 
and discretion " of the person named, has appointed him 
envoy extraordinary, etc., and that he hopes all faith and 
credit will be given him when he apeaiis for the United States. 
The President then reiterates his assurances of respect and 
confidence and his wishes for the Tvelfare of the sovereign to 
which the letter is addressed, and signs the document " Your 

good friend, A B '' {President of the United States). 

Such letters are always addressed in a similar manner, 

■"To Victoria, Queen of OreaC B'riCain and Trelajiil, iind Kniprean 
of Jndia : 

Great and Oood Friend — " 
> and are countersigned by the secretary of slate. 

No allowance is made for the expenses of a minister in 
traveling to bis post, but Ills' salary logins on the date 
when he takes the oath of office, and he Is given a certain 
number of days to reach hia destination, according to a 
fixed schedule of distances, which varies from fifteen days 
to Mexico to seventy days to China. 

Upon his arrival at his post, if his predecessor is still there, 

the latter calls with him upon the minister of foreign affairs ; 

or he may be accompanied by the charg6 d' affairen. After an 

L -Jptroduction, he presents a certified copy of his credentials, 
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and the draft of an address he intends to deliver when he 
\a presented to the sovereign, with a re<iuest that the presenta- 
tion may talte place ut the eonvenleiice of the latter. The 
retiring ntiniater, if he has not already done so, preeente bie 
letters of recall, and asks an opportunity to t^ke leave of 
the sovereign. There have been several instances in which 
the new appointee has not been what is termed & persona grata 
(an agreeable person) to the government to which he Is 
accredited. This fact is usually made known to the secretary 
of state by the representatives at Washington of the country 
interested, and the commission ig then revoked, as w-us the 
case in the recent appointment of a minister to China 
under the Harrison administration and a minister to Austria 
under President Cleveland. But usually the minister of 
foreign afTui re receives the new appointee cordially aud, after 
consultation, Axes a day and an hour fur the official pres- 
entation. The ratification is accompanied by a copy of 
the address which the sovereign intends to deliver on the 
occasion. This exchange of speeches previous to their de- 
livery is intended to avoid anything that may be offensive to 
either government and, as such addresses are purely formal 
and complimentary, no corrections are 8Up^est«d, but there 
have been cases when the relations between two governments 
were "strained," that the presentation speeches have been 
revised by request before delivery. 

In the United States there is no such officer as " the Intro- 
ducer of ambassadors," but he is generally found attached to 
all the courts of Europe, and the foreign oiRcera of the Latin 
American. Republics. He is the medium of communication 
between the minister of foreign affairs and the members of 
the diplomatic corps, officiates as master of ceremonies on 
occasions of festivity, attends the corps at public ceremonials, 
performs the very important duty of instructing new ministers 
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in the etiquette and cuatoics of the court, in the payment 
of their social obligationa, and makes himself generally usehil. 
These duties are usually performed in "Washington by the 
chief clerk of the Depnrtment of State, and the new miuisters 
obtain information as to official and social usage from the dean 
of the diplomatic corps. 

The day and hour for the presentation of the new muiiat^r 
having arrived, he ia waited upon at his legation by the 
offl-cial "introducer of aJhbaasadors " and, attended by that 
gentleman, proceeds to the palace of the sovereign. There he 
is met by the minister of foreign affairs, who escorts him 
to the audience chamber or throne roona. The doors being 
opened he sees the sovereign seated upon, the throne at the op- 
posite end of the apartment, and, with the minister of foreign 
affairs at his right and the "introducer of ambassadors" at 
his left and his secretaries behind him, he makes a low 
bow. Then the party march with slow and dignified strides 
to the center of the room, where they stop and make another 
bow. Then they resume their march to a respectful distance 
from the throne, make another bow, and the introducer 

, of ambassadors announces the name of the minister, " envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from the United 
Stat«s." The latter then proceeds to read bis address, and 
at Ita conclusion hands to the minister of foreign affairs the 
original copy of his eredenllals, which is passed up to the 
sovereign and received by some attendant. The sovereign 
then reads his reply to the address. In some countries, at Its 
conclusion be descends from the throne, offers his hand to the 
new minister, and presents him to the queen, if she happens 
to be present, and to tlie other members of the court. 

An envoy extraordinary is received in what is known as 
"public audience," that is, with full ceremonies and in the 

r .presence of members of the court, the sovereign wearing the- 
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robes of et&te. A minUter reitidenl is received In "private 
audieDce," tliat is, hy the sovereign alone, without atlendance 
and In ordinary contume. When a court is in mourning, 
all niiniat«rs are received in " private audience." 

The United States is one or the few nations that has no 
"court dress." The niiniaters of other countries have a, 
distinctive rogalia according to their ranli, wear swords, 
and Baahes, and decorations, if they happen to have them, 
at their presentation and on all occasioue of ceremony ; but 
the representatives of the United States appear In simple 
evening dress (a swallow-tailed coat, a low-cut vest, and 
a white tie), but llioae who have served in the army are 
permitted to wear the uniform of their highest brevet rank. 
Some amhitiouB diplomatists froni this country have appeared 
in militia uniforms, but tlii:^ is simply tolerated, and is not 
recognized by the regulations. 

The ceremonies of presentation having been complet«d, the 
minister, with his escort; makes a bow, and retires backward 
to the center of the room, bows again and continues to retire 
until the exit is reached, when he can turn and walk 
naturally ; but it is very bad manners to turn one's back upon 
the sovereign of a nation. This, however, does not conclude 
the formalities The new minister, within twenty-four hours 
after his presentation, Is expected to pay a visit of ceremony 
to the minister of foreign aflkirs and other members of the 
cabinet at their residences, and to his colleagues of the 
diplomatic eoqin In these visits he is accompanied by the 
introducer of ambassadors and the secretaries of the legation, 
who present him. 

The ceremony of presenting new ministers from foreign 
countries to the United States is very different and is in 
accordance with the "Jeffersonian simplicity" that is sup 
posed to characterize the acts of all the cjfHcials of this 
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government. At the hour appointed the minister goea to the 
Department of Stale, attended, by his Becretaries, and ia es- 
corted by the secretary of atat« to the White House. Then he 
is shown into the B«d ZUtoni, and a messenger notifies the 
Preaident. The latter leaves hia dealt and cornea down to 
the Blue Room in his everyday garmenta. The new minister 
reads his addreaa ; the President reads his reply, the party 
shake hands all aroiftid, spend a few naomenta in famllliir uon- 
versalion, and retire. 

The foreign legations in Waahiugton are very m.ueh larger 
than those of the United States abroad, and the miniBters and 
aecretariea of legation receive much higher salaries. The 
Britiah minister, for example, is provided with a residence 
'owned by his government, almost as spacious as the Executive 
Mansion, and including the allowance for purposes of enter- 
tainment receives a compensation nearly equal to that of 
the President of the United States. Even his carriage and 
hoises are paid for by his government and the wages of 
a certain nunaber of servants, while the President of the 
United States provides his own carriage and pays hia own 
servants with the exception of his steward, the gardeners, the 
mesaengera, and the watchmen. The British minister has five 
Becretaries, ii military attache, and two naval attaches, besides 
several clerka. 

The Meslean mlnlater at Washington has eix secretaries, 
Vhile the United States minister at Mexico has one, and 
the legations of other countries have a similar number of 
asBistante. It is a well-known fact that the diplomatic service 
ot the United States is smaller in numbers and receives less 
compensation than that of any other of the great nations 
of the world. The annual cost of the entire aervice is about 
■|400,000, while that of Great Britain ia four times as much. 

The duties of a minister are difllcult to define, as they are bo 
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general in their ctaBTacter and depend entirely upon t 
stances and the relatloDs tliat exiHt between his own goven 

ment and that to which he Is aecredited. He ti 
always to keep the Department of State informed as to politt* 
cal events and public opinion, and their signiflcance, especial 
when they have a bearing upon affiiii;^ at home. From hin 
the secretary of state should learn, pronaptly, accurately, f 
fully, all that it is necessary to know about the aOMrs, ' 
politics, and the policy of the nation to which be ii 
and in former tiraes, before the days of telegraptiic cabld 
and newspapers, he was expected to send information t 
ceming events of general interest. The conimunioationB e 
Uie ministers to England, France, and other countries sevenM 
five years ago were a continuous narrative of the hlsto 
of the lime. 

These eommunlcations are failed "dispatches," and i 
official correspondence is numbered consecutively, as a niatt<i 
of convenience, so that in replying the secretary of i 
begins, "Referring to your No. 117, I have to say, etc." 
letters from the secretary of state are known as " instructions. '^ 
Each minister begins a new series with No. 1 and contintM 
to the end of his term. 

The secretary of state, when he desires to comniunicate witti 
a foreign government, can do so either through the minister tit 
the United Btates at the capital of that nation or throug 
its minister at "Washington. He can saiy to the minister o 
France at Washington, " I wish you would tell your govern^ 
ment so and so," or he can write the minister at Paris, ' 
are instructed to inform the government of France that si 
and such is the case." But the ordinary practice ia to coi 
with the minister of a foreign government concerning aSiiii 
that exist here, and with the minister of the United Btatesfl 
concerning matters that are occurring near his post, ( 
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theory that a miuiBter should be most familiar with events 
that happea where he la located. 

When a minister of the ITnited States in a foreign country 
receives a me^n^ from the secretary of state he calls upon 
the minister of foreign aSairs to deliver It. If it is a matter of 
Importance, he prepares what ia termed a "note," either 
a letter drawn in formal style or a mere memorandum con- 
taining a statement of fiicte, which he presents in person 
and accom.pauies with such oral explanation as may be 
necessary. To this "note" lie expects to receive a prompt 
reply and if he requires additional information he calls to 
obtain it before communicating with liis government. If it is 
a matter of minor importance he simply confers with the 
minister of foreign affairs in conversation and makes a memo- 
i^ndmo of what has been said when he returns to his legation. 

For the convenience of the diplomatic corps the minister 
of foreign affairs usually has a day when those who have 
business to transact with him can have an opportunity to 
do so, and the diplomatists are received in the order of 
their rank ; or if they tie of the a 
hae precedence ; but ministers i 
Foreign Office, if their errand ii 
.dence of the minister of foreign affairs. At the Department 
of State in Washington, Thursday is "diplomatic day," and 
the secretary denies himself to ordinary visitors if any 
member of the diplomatic corps desires to see him. 

If the minister does not converse fluently in the language of 
the country to which he is accredited or if the minister of 
foreign affairs does not understand iiis, he is at litierty to bring 
his own interpreter. There are official interpreters in the 
tor^gn departments of governments who may be called in on 
ttiese occasions, but where the topic is of grave importance 
jach has liis own Interpreter. When the minister of foreign 
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me rank the first who comes 
tn call at any time at the 
urgent, or even at the resi- 
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i Bpeaka, his interpreter makes tbe trscBlation, 
ii'cc versa, and if any mistakeB are made one bas the rl^ 
to correct the other. 

Taking the afTalr of the riot in New Orleans in 1801 as 
an example of diplomatic controverwy, Mr. Blaine conducted 
the correspondence with Baron Fava, tlic Italian minister 
at Washington, who received his instructions by cable from 
Rome. But Mr. Porter, our miulBter at Rome, was called 
upon by Mr. Blaine (o make known to tbe government of 
Italy the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
the relations between the general government and tbe states, 
and tlie methods of criminal procedure that prevail iu 
this country. He was instructed to explain to the Marquis 
Eudini that it was impossibie for the federal authority to 
punish crimes committed in violation of the laws of the 
State of Louisiana, and to assure him, as Mr. Blaine had 
already assured Baron Fava, that the President would use 
all his influence to bring to justlee tliose who bad been guilty 
of the outrage. 

When a, treaty is to be negotiat«d, the flret step usually 
taken by the minister is to call upon the minister of foreign 
aSHlia and discuss the subject in its several aspects in order 
that a general understanding may be reached. Then tbe 
representative of the government who projwsea tbe treaty pre- 
pares a "note" or memorandum embodying the provisions 
he desires to have adopted. Tbia he submits witli whatever 
explanation or argument is necessary. Then the representa- 
tive of the other power, having given the subject sufficient 
investigation and reflection, prepares a reply, which he 
forwards to the other, and the correspondence is continued, 
with frequent interviews, until an agreement in general terms 
is reached. Both prepare memoranda setting fortli their 
understanding of the agreement. These are called protocols, 
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and are usually submitted by the diplomatist to his home 
government for its approval. Then by further correspond- 
ence the details are agreed upon, two exact copies of the 
treaty are prepared and signed, for the ratification of the 
governments interested. Wlien this ratifloation is completed, 
proclamation of the fact and tlie publication of the text of 
Cthe treaty are made simultaneously at the capitals of both 
, usually at noon on a day agreed upon. 
One of the gravest dutEes of a minister is the protection 
' the rights of his fellow-citizens, which are generally 
tabUahed by treaties. This is especially true of ministers 
f the United States in countries that have furnished a share 
' the immigrants that make up so large a projjortion of 
' population. These immigrants often return to their 
mer homes and get into trouble when they call upon the 
United States legation for protection. It is an unfortunate 
fact, too, that many of the " American colonies," an citizens of 
this country living in foreign lauds are called, have representa- 
Ives of the criminal class among tlielr number, who are 
^tives from Justice and cummit offenses against the laws 
f the nations in which they reside. They also appeal to 
5 minister when they are charged with crime, and he is 
squired to see that justice is done them. In each legation 
i register is kept, in which citizens of the United States 
Kin and should inscribe their names, professions, residences, 
, and at the same time have the minister Indorse, or 
, their passports or naturalization papers, because the 
it thing required of people who are in trouble is to establish 
Bieir ciUzensliip. This can be done much more easily before 
lan after they get into trouble, and the records of a legation 
■e accepted as prima facie evidence of the fact. 
p Foreign ministers are also called upon frequently to perfonn 
> ceremony of marriage, to draw wills and administer 
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-estateB, and to take charge of the property of citizenaj 
the Unit«d States who die within their jurisdiction. 

Social duties and pleasures also talte up a large ehare of ti 
ttme, aud it ie uot only iiuporUtnt that they should c 
freely iu the society of the courts to which they are attached, 
but it is even more bo that they should return the boBpi- 
tality they enjoy, and entertain largely. The most succesBfuI 
diplomacy begins at the dinner table, and the social acqu^nt- 
ance and standing of a minister give him an Influence that he 
could not otherwise obtain. For this reason the fact that 
a candidate for a diplomatic appointment is wealthy and 
can afford to spend money in entertaining is a powerful argu- 
ment in bis favor. 

A minister who Uvea In an economical manner that would 
command respect at honie, has little social standing or in- 
fluence abroad, for he is recognized as the representative of a 
powerful and wealthy nation and is expected t« maintain a 
corresponding style of living. 

In the absence of great questions there is a multitude of 
routioe duties to keep a minister busy, and he is expected 
to show some attention to his fellow-citizens who visit the 
country In which he is residing. They want to be presented 
at court or obtain admission to public and private places 
of interest, and they even ask him to recommend tailora 
for themselves and dressmakers for tlieir wives. The legations 
have regular office hours, and their business is transacted with 
a great deal of formality. Their dispatches must be prepared 
according to a certain form ; and copies made in a book kept 
for that purpose. All letters they receive must be preserved, 
registered, indexed, and filed, and a dally journal kept of 
the transactions of the legation. 




'Thb GonBular service ia entirely difTercnt and dietiuct 

ftoia the diplomatio service. The envoy extraordinary and 

minlBter plenipotentiary is an agent of the government to 

conduct its business with another government. A consul 

is the representative of the people to look after the commercial 

interests of Lis country, and their huaineas ia with local 

, 'offlciala, and exporters and Importers. They have no dlplo- 

Etmatio powers or privileges, and are stationed at commercial 

'Centers for the purpose of facilitating trade and preventing 

fraud upon the revenues of their country. 

The consular service ia the direct and necessary reault of 

I, and in early times consuls were selected by mer- 

i associations and not by governments, Tliey were 

merly judges or arbiti'atorB in the settlement of diflferenoea 

L merchants, and were known as judge-oonsula, or 

il-judges, taking their title from that of the municipal 

Istrates of the Roman Empire. This practice was con- 

1 for centuries. It is said that the first appointment. of a 

iHul by the government of England was at the request of 

t British commercial organization in an Italian olty which 

1 not agree in the selection of one of their own number, 

i experiment was so BUeoeasful that the government 

i the responsibility in other cases, and the practice 

I general among all governmentfl. By the natural 
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evolution of afiUirs the powers and duties of consuls became 
changed and enlarged, and the organ l/Atioos of uourts, and 
the adoption of codes of international law deprived them of 
their judicial dutiea. 

Tl>e consular service of the United States waa established by 
law In 1792, but tiefore that dat« Waahington had appointed 
seventeen consuls and five vice consuls. Under this law 
the secretary of state bad the right of appointment, and 
no salaries were paid. The consuls got their compensation in 
the form of fees received for the services they performed, and 
were usually merchants or shipping agents at foreign ports. 
In 1816 an attempt was made to reorganize the system and 
eetablish a salaried corps, and it was repeated at sul>sequent 
eeBsions of Congress, but the present service waa not estab- 
lished until 1356, when the President was empowered to make 
the appointments, subject to the approval of the Benate, 
and the consulates were graded according to their importance. 
The present establishment is awkward, and in many respects 
defective, and it is universally agreed by all who are familiar 
with the subject that its efficiency could be vastly increased by 
reorganization. At every session of Congress bills are reported 
for this purpose, but political influences and differences of 
opinion as to the best methods to be adopted have prevented 
the passage of a new law. 

Under the laws of the United States no especial trcuning 
or qualifications are required for the consular service, and 
appointments are made by the President for political and per- 
sonal as well as for commercial reasons. Nor is there any 
specific term of office, the commission being revoked at the 
will of the President. But consuls are not expected to tender 
their resignations with a change of administration as diplo- 
matic officers do. Tiiey continue to perform their duties until 
their resignations are tendered voluntarily or at tlie request 
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I'bf the I>epartment of State. There have been several iittempta 
I in Cougresa to make the corps permaueut and provide for 
I appointments and promotions on the basis of special qualifl- 
k cations and efficiency, but political considerations have pre- 
1 vented, and the offloea are still deemed proper rewards for 
political services. That the UBefulness of the service is im- 
paired by frequent changes and the appointment of inefficient 
and inexperienced men, there is no doubt ; because it requires 
from six months to a year for a consul to become familiar with 
his duties, and bis ignorance of the language of the country 
[ in whieli he ia stationed detracts greatly from his efficiency. 
an appointment in the British consular corps a 
[ person must umlertabe a course of study and then submit 
to an examinatiou. He must be able to read and write and 
speak fluently the language of the country to which be is 
I sent ; he must be familiar with commercial usages, have a 
thorough knowledge of commercial law, and be versed in sta- 
[ tistics. Before he Btarta for his post he must serve at least 
I three months iu the consular bureau of the Foreign Office, and 
I is usually required to sen-e as \'ice consul for a year or more 
before he is given a permanent place. In fact the greater 
portion of the British corps have commenced their career as 
consular clerks. 

The French system is even more severe in its requirements. 
In Prance young men are educated especially for the consular 
I eervice and must obtain a diploma from the national schools. 
t The first appointment is made to the lowest grade, after an 
[examination in international and commercial law, political 
I economy, geography, statistics, tariff regulations, and the 
■ modem languages. Three years' experience in one grade 
I 1b required before a consul can be promoted to the next, and a 
I new examination is necessary each time. 

Similar requirements govern appointments and promotionB 
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la the Oennan, Belgiau, Austrian, Italian, and other ] 
pean coneuUr corps. 

There are, however, a number of consuls In the b 
the United States who have been retained for years, and p 

moted from time to time, liecause of their especial fltn 
and efflclency. The oldest officer holds a commi 
1848, and there are several who have served continuouBlyjfl 
sixteen, eighteen, and twenty years. 

Under the present law the service ia classified into b 
grades: (1) consuls general; (2) consuls ; (3) i 
(4) deputy consuls ; (5) commercial agents ; (6) consular clerks. 
These are subdivided into three classes : (a) consuls who 
receive flsed salaries, are required to give their entire time 
to their duties, and are not permitted to engage in private 
husinesa ; (b) those who receive fixed salaries, but are allowed 
to engage in private buainess ; (c) those who receive com- 
pensation from fees collected for official services performed and 
are allowed to engage in private business. All those included 
in classes a and 6 must be confirmed by the Senate. 

A consul general is usually stationed at the chief commercial 
city of the country in which he resides, and has supervision 
over all the consuls in that country, but there may be two or 
more consuls general in the same country, each with his own 
district and jurisdiction. He may appoint his own vice consul 
and deputy consul and the consular agents in his district, sub- 
ject to the approval of the secretary of state. The vice consnl 
receives no salary and is not required to perform any duties 
except in the absence of his chief, but is generally a clerk 
in the office of the consul, and takes his place and receives 
his compensation during his absence. A deputy consul is 
a permanent official who receives a fixed compensation ftom 
the fees collected in the office, and assists the consul in the 
performance of his duties. 



A commercial agent differs from a consul only in rank and 
grade, and ia entitled to the same rights and privUeges ; he to 
appointed by the President without submitting the nomi- 
nation to the Senate. 

Consular agents, however, are only the representatives of 
the consul of the district in which they serve, and derive 
their powers from him and not directly from the government, 
although their duties are the same. They are not authorized 
to correapond with the Department of State, but make their 
reports to and receive their instructions from the consul. 

There are two clasaee of consular clerks. There are thirteen 
clerka in the service who are appointed by the secretary 
of state, and hold commissions from him. during good be- 
havior, with salaries of $1,000 and $1,200 a year. It wae 
designed by Congress when the law authorizing their appoint- 
ment was passed, to make the corps of consular clerka a 
training school for the education of consuls, but the intention 
baa not been carried out. The other class are temporary clerks, 
uppointed by the consuls, with the approval of the secretary 
Bof state, and paid from the fees collected in the ofilce. 
f The consuls of the United States may be described as trade 
aentinelH stationed at the chief cities of the world, to keep theii- 
comimander, the secretary of state, promptly and fully in- 
formed of all matters and events of commercial interest, to 
prevent frauds upon the revenues by certifying to the correct- 
ness of the invoices of goods exported to this country, and 
to notify the government at Washington of any attentpt at 
mnggling which they may suspect or detect. They arecharged 
1 a general way to protect the interests of their fellow-citi- 
o may be residing in the district over which they have 
EjBTiBdiction ; to inform the government of the violation of 
; to give advice and assistance to merchants and sliip- 
« that may visit their ports ; to prevent the emigration 
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of paupers and criininala to the United States ; to look after 
sick iind Indigent citizens of tlieir own country ; and to take 
cliarge of the property of those who die. They are given 
police Jurisdiction over tlie merchant marine of the United 
Statea, and have power to decide disputes between shipmasters 
and members of their crews, to arrest deserters from shipe, 
to investigate shipwrecks, and send home discharged, disabled, 
or Mhipwrecked seamen, Tliey are also required to investigate 
and report upon all arrests of American citizens charged wltb 
crime ; to see that their interests are properly protected in the 
courts, and that the stipuiations of treaties covering such 
cases are complied with. 

A consul is also required to certify in tripUcate to the accu- 
racy of the invoices of all goods shipped to the United States. 
He not only takes the oath of the merchant or manufacturer 
who ships them, but siust have an accurate knowledge of 
the value of the goods in order to prevent perjury and fraud 
in undervaiuations. Of these triplicate invoices, one is filed 
in the consulate ; one is forwarded to the collector of the port 
to whicli the goods are sent, and the third is given to the 
shipper, who sends it to the person for whom they are in- 
tended, for use in securing their admission through the 
custom house and in paying the duties aases.'fed upon them. 
For this service he charges certain fees which are fixed by 
law. He must keep an accurate record of all invoices also, 
with the fees collected, and at the end of each quarter forward 
a copy to the secretary of the treasury at Washington. 

He must register and report the arrival and departure of 
every ship that visits his port, inspect and sign the manifestoes 
of their cargoes; forward a list of passports issued or visfid; 
a list of the marriages and deaths of American citizens within 
his jurisdiction ; and at stated times furnish the Department 
of Btate with a list of such citizens residing in his consular 
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district. He must fumiah quarterly, too, a report L-overing all 
the tiausactioufl of his consulate, hia rocelpfa and expenditures 
of money, et«. He niuat frequently inform tRe secretary of the 
treasury of the sanitary condition of the port at which he la 
located, notify him hy cahle of the departure of vesaeb infected 
with contagious diseaaeB, and certify to bills of health. 

He la required to keep pace with the progresa of industry 
and commerce in his district, report promptly all important 
inventiona and diacoveriea, all improvements in manufactures 
and agriculture, changes in tariff lawa and regulations, 
tonnage and harbor dues and regulatioua, changes iu lights 
houses, buoys, beacons, shoals, and such other infonuation 
as may be useful to those engaged in comraerco and navi- 
gation. 

At stated periods he must forward full reports aud statistics 
concerning commerce, navigation, finances. Immigration, agri- 
culture, mining, fisheries, forestry, manufactures, population, 
the prices of inerchandiae, wt^^ea of labor, and such other mat- 
ters as may bo of interest to the people of the United States. 
At intervals the Department of State issues circulars to the 
officers of the consular service calling for specific information 
of importance to the various branches of industry and com- 
merce In this country. This information and tlie regular 
reports of consuls are published by the Department in pamph- 
let form for free distribution to the pubUc. Briefa or proof 
sheeta arc flrat furnished to the news agenciea at Washington, 
and then the publications are issued in permanent form. 
They have proved to be of the greatest value. 

There are thirty-four couaula general, who receive salaries 
varying from $2,000 to $8,000, one consul at Liverpool receiv- 
ing $6,000, one at Hong-Kong receiving $5,000, eight receiving 
$3,500, twenty-one receiving $3,000, twenty-eiglit receiving 
$2,500, forty-eight receiving $2,000, eighty-two receiving $1,500, 
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anl the remainder $1,000 each. Them are also 3J8. c 
.^{f Dts reeeiviug fgea limited to $1,000 a j-eur. 

The cooipenaatiou or a consul, however, is Dot limited to 1^ 
salary. Ho laauthorized to collect two kinds of fees, offlefalu 
unofficial. The eerviees for which oflflcial fees may be e 
are defined is the consular regulations and must be reported^ 
the treasury. Consule who receive fixed salaries may dediUN 
the amount from the official fees they collect, and aJso whatever 
iaallowed them for the expenses of their office. A consul whose 
compensation depends upon the fees of bis office nuist report 
alibis collections, but is not required ta report liis exp<.'ndItureB. 

Unofficial fees may be collected for services not enumerated 
In the consular regulations, and need not be reported. The 
amount of such fees Is variable and depends upon the location. 
They are derived chiefly from notarial acts ; for preparii^ 
papers, attesting documents, witnessing signi^urea, taking- 
depositions and other testimony, for collecting debts, managing- 
estates, and for performing other service not strictly within, 
the line of duty. In the larger cities of Europe these fees 
amount annually to a considerable sum, often, greater than, the- 
salary of the consul. 

The allowances to consuls for office expenses are very moder- 
ate, and are made under fixed regulations, dependent, hoir- 
ever, upon the appropriations by Congress. 

The salaries paid consuls by other governments are much. 
larger than those allowed by the United States. Our consuls at 
Jjondon and Paris receive $6,000 a year, while the British oonsul! 
at New York receives $12,500, and the French consul $12,000., 
Our consul at Berlin receives $4,000 and tlio German consul' 
at New York, $10,000. Our consul at St. Petersburg receives 
f3,000 and the Russian consul at New York, $10,000. Our 
consul at Frankfort receives 83,000 and. the German, oonsul.at 
Chicago, $5,000. 
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The consul, after hia appointment, is allowed thirty days 
to close up hie private affairs and to receive instruction », and 
a certain number of days, fixed by the regulations according 
to distance, for reaching his post. Ho is also allowed thirty 
days each year, or sixty days every two years, when he may be 
absent from hia poet. He cannot enter upon his duties 
until he has received what is called an exequatur from the 
govemmeut under which he ia to reside. This is an official 
doeumeut given tiitn by the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
acknowledging his appointment and recognizing his authority. 
Sometimes the exequatur is refuse*!, perhaps on account of 
the personal character of the consul, or because he has Biud 

done something offensive to the jteople among whom he 

to reside. 

His flrat duty ujiou receiving his exequatur is to receive the 
property of the consulate, and sign a duplicate in- 
ventory and receipt, for the protection of his predeeesaor. One 
copy ia left on file in the consulate and the other is forwarded 
to the Department of State. He then makes calls of cere- 
mony upon tho officials of the city and upon the other 
members of the consular corps, and sends official notifications 

his arrival to the other United States consuls in the vicinity 

hia poet. 

le social position of a consul dejtends entirely upon bl3 
iraonal character and attainments, exactly as it would at 
home. He receives invitations to participate in official cere- 
monies, but, unlike a diplomatic agent, he is not expected 

entertain unless be cares to do so, and hia social relations 

,h the people where he resides are not governed by his. 
ual position, 
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THE FOUNDING OP THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

To UNDERSTAND properly the history and growth of diplo- 
matic relations between the United Stales and the other nations 
of America, some knowledge of the events which led to the 
separation from Bx>aln of her colonies ou this continent is 
neceasary. For nearly two and a half centuries the whole of 
South America, except Brazil, was governed by a viceroy re- 
siding at Lima, and the Spanish colonics in North America 
by a viceroy at the City of Mesic<). Com'ta of justice, called 
Audiencias, were established In the several proviiiees, and 
their presidents, with the title of governor, or cuptaiu-general, 
exercised executive authority subject to the central power 
in Peru and Mexico. The Audienda of Upijer Peru, or what 
is now known as Bolivia, aat at Charcas ; that of Chile at 
Santiago ; that of Ecuador at Quito ; that of Colombia, or 
New Granada, at Bogota. ; that of Central Auteriija at Guate- 
mala ; that of Venezuela at Caracas ; and that of the United 
Provinces of the Rio de la Plata (Paraguay, Uruguay, and the 
Argentine BepubUc), sometimes at Asuncion, and often at 
Buenos Aires, Brazil, wiille under Spanish doniination, from 
1582 to lti40| was ruled by an Audiencia at Eio dc Janeiro, but 
became a vicproyalty when the authority of Portugal was 
restored. 

The policy of Spain was to restrain rather than to promote 
the development of het colonies in America ; to strip them 
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i everything that would bring profit to the crown, and to en- 
force a monopoly of commerce with the mother country. All 
industries that would compete with Spanish interests were 
prohibited ; no goods could be imported from, aad no products 
exported to any other country. The natives were enslaved, 
and citizens of Spanish birth were compelled to pay heavy 
tribute to the crown and to the church. But the growth, of 
population made this form of government unwieldy, and the 
exclusive policy bred discontent. In 17-10 therefore, a division 
of the southern continent was made, and a third viceroy was 
eatttblished at Bogota, in charge of the Northern Provinces 
of Ecuador, Columbia, and Venezuela. In 1776 a fourth was 
stationed at Buenos Aires to govern the Southern Provinces. 

There were frequent, spasmodic attempts at resistance to 
Spanish tjTanny during all these centuries, but they were 
directed only at unpopular governors or oppressive edicts. It 
was not until after the successful revolution in North Anierica, 
aud the eatabUshment of the republic of the Uidted States, 
that the thoughts of leading minds, and the clForts of patri- 
otic statesmen were directed to actual independence. 

Francisco Miranda, who was the leader of South American 
independence, was a native of Caracas, Venezuela. His family 
were of Spanish origin, and prominent among the colonial no- 
bility. They had large estates and great wealth and, hke 
other young men of hla class, he was Bent to Europe to com- 
plete his education. In Paris he met the Mart^uis de Lafay- 
ette, who had already been engaged in the war of the Bevolu- 
tion, and had returned to France for funds and reinforcements. 
Miranda, then about twenty-four years of age, was one of the 
first to enlist, and, reaching Boston, was given a position upon 
the staff of Washington. He fought through the war, and 
upon the organization of the government of the United Staffs, 
having become inspired with the example of Washington, de- 
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elded to attempt the liberation of lila own country. Collecting- 
a email compuny of adventurers from among his comradea of 
the continental army, he sailed fVom New York, and landed 
upon, the coast of Venezuela, where he raised the standard 
of liberty and issued a prooiamation calling upon his fellow 
countrymen to assert their independence. But public opinion 
had not been educated to a point favorable to such radical 
measures. Miranda was easily overcome by the forces of tlie 
Spanish governor. Borne of his companions were shot, some 
were imprisoneil, and his life was spared only through the 
intercession of his family and friends. Being banished, he 
returned to Europe, and remained for a time in France, where 
he endeavored to raise money and men to renew the attack. 
Then, attracted by the splendors of the court of Catherine the 
Great, he went to St. Petersburg, and spent several years as 
the favorite and acknowledged lover of tiiat remarkable em- 



Miranda was a man of great accomplishments— a poet, a 
wit, anil a musician ; and behind the gay manners of a courts 
ier he concealed the motive of his life. But he failed to enlist 
the sympathy of Catherine in his plan to liberate Venezuela, 
and When the French Revolution broke out, he returned tO' 
Paris, and was made a General of Division. Being defeated in 
battle he was deprived of his command, and went to London. 
where he lived a miserable existence, in garrets and in gutters, 
writing songs and pamphlets, until he was rescued by Bimon 
Bolivar. 

Tiie latter, thirty years younger than Miranda, was also 
a native of Caracas, a man of similar family and large estates. 
He also had gone to Europe to finish his education. Before 
leaving Venezuela, Bolivar bad become infected with the 
revolutionary fever, and during a tour tlirough the United 
Slates had visited the tomb of Washington, where, in a 
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dramatio manner, he dedicated his life to the cause of Veneza- 
elaa independence. 

The invasion of the Spanish penlnsiUa by Napoleon in 1808, 
and the establishment of his brother upon the throne at 
Madrid, were the direct cause of the revolution In South Amer- 
ica, for at Caracas the governor as well as the people declined 
to recognize the authority of Joseph Bonaparte. But a. propa- 
ganda had been actively engaged since the ineffectual attempt 
of Miranda, and the people were now ready to throw off the 
yoke. Bolivar had been verj active, with a number of other 
young men of aristocratic lineage, and in 1811, when he re- 
turned to Venezuela with Miranda, an organization was easily 
effected.. On the 5th of July, 1811, a maaa meeting of citizens 
was called in the Council chamber ut Caracas, a declaration of 
independence was prepared and signed, and the republic of 
^H^jTenezuela was proclaimed with Miranda as military and 
^^^BOlitical chief. The document, faded with age, gtill bangs 
^^^fii the room where It was written and signed, and beside It 
^^^K massive piunting representing the scene. 
^^H The Spanish governor at once al>dleated, but Spain sent ten 
^^^feousand men to Venezuela to recover authority. Miranda 
prepared to meet them, organized an army, and was about 
to take the field, when an awful earthquake occurred, which 
destroyed the greater part of Carileas, and burled several thon- 
md of his soldiers In the ruins. The priests, always loyal 
>wn, proclaimed the catastrophe as a righteous 
ment of God upon the revolutionists, and the Spanish 
y took posaeasion of the city before the moans of the dying 
. Miranda was captured and sent to Spain, where 
died in prison. Bolivar escaped to the interior, and finally 

tde his way to Jamaica, where he awaited developments. 
I The next revolution was in Chile, and was equally unfortu- 
in Buenos Aires the attempt was more successful, 
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and in 1813 an iuilependent goveminent was OBtabliehed, 
General San Martin, the leader of the movement there, 
raised an aroiy, which he led aeross the Andes to tlje aid 
of the Chilian revolutionists, and succeeded in driving out the 
Bpanianis. But it whs not until 1S18 that the republic of 
Chile was oi^iiia^d. Before this time the epidemic of revo- 
lution had spread throughout all Uouth America. Peru was the . 
nest pdiut of attack, and the successful revolutionary party in 
Chile sent a fleet and an army there. In the meantime EoUvar 
had accomplished the independence of Venezuela, and had 
driven the Spanish array from Colombia. The republic or 
New Granada was formed by the two provinces with Bolivar 
as President. Ecuador was soon after added. Then Bolivar, 
at the head of Iiis army, marched to the aid of the patriots in . 
Peru, where he attacked the Spaniards from the north while 
San Martin and O'Higgins of Chile were following the con- 
quest from the southward. In Beptemtwr, 1823, the two 
revolutionary forces met at Lima, where Bolivar was pro- 
claimed Dictator, and the Spaniards withdrew. He then 
assembled the united armies for an attack upon Bolivia, the 
last of the provinces that remained under Spanish authority. 
On the 7th of December, 1824, on the little plain of Ayacudio, 
11,600 feet alx>ve the sea, the last battle of the war for the- 
possession of the continent occurred. The Spaniards were 
overcome, the independence of Upper Peru was declared, and 
a new republic formed, christened Bolivia in honor of the 
great Liberator. Gieneral Sucre was elected President, and 
Bolivar made a triumphant return to Lima. He soon aftei^ 
wards resigned the presidency of Peru and returned to Bogota,. 
where, after a turbulent administration of four years, he re- 
tired to the little city of Santa Marta, on the coast of Colombia 
and died Impoverished in 1S30. 
The Republic of New Granada soon dissolved. Oet^^apbi- 
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1 cal conditioDs forbade its existence, and three independent 
1 states, Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador, were founded witb 
iriglnal colonial boundaries aa their limits. Uruguay and 
I Paraguay were separated from the Argentine Republic about 
L 162S, and became independent nations. 

When Napoleon took pnesession of Portugal in 1808, the 
king fled to Brazil and remained there until 1821. Then, upon 
his return to Listmn, the Independence of the colony was 
declared and Dom Pedro I., the eldest son of King Joam VI. 
of Portugal, was made emperor. In 1831 he was succeeded by 
I his BOn, the late Dom Pedro II., who ruled until the republio 
I -vta established in 1S89. 

Mexico had obtained her independence after a long add 

I bloody struggle; in Central America Ihe Spanish standard 

[ feil withontablow ; butthefar-reaeiiingvisionof BoUvar, who 

was the ablest man the southern continent has produced, saw 

the necessity of close politicnl and commercial relations be- 

tt the newborn republics in order that they might main- 

[ tain their integrity and independence, for he said, "thewillof 

t God has not separated them without purjwse, by the immen- 

i eity of two oceans, from the rest of the world." He did not 

} advise the consolidation of America under a single govern- 

I ment or the establishment of a confederation, hut Ills genius 

I realized that a strong bond of union and sympathy between 

I the recently created republics was necessary to preserve their 

peace, to promote their prosperity, and to protect them (rom 

the powers of Europe, who regarded their independence with 

the greatest apprehensions. 

In 1815, Bolivai', then only about thirty years of age, was an 

\ exile in Jamaica. The cause of independence 'had suffered 

!■ reverses throughout the entire continent. The revolutionary 

I armies had been dispersed. The Spaniards had recovered con- 

m tool of most of their provinces, and seemed likely to resume 
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their Butocratical government over the remainder. To moat of 

the patriots the future eeetued hopelfsa. It was then that 
he wrote his Tamous " prophetic letter," addressed to some un- 
known frleud. It Is one of the most remarkable documeats 
In history, not only from tlie cleameBB with which he ex- 
plained the motives of the revolutionists and the reasons for 
the reverses they had suffered, but because of the wonderful 
accuracy with which he predicted the course of the struggle 
for independence, the final triumph, and the events that hap- 
pened during the subsequent half century. 

" It is (iifflcult for me, or for any one else, to predict exactly 
the future condition of the New World, state the policy that it 
will pursue, or even prophesy the forma of government which 
will be adopted in it. ... I consider the state of America, 
juat at this moDieot, to be about the same as the state of 
Europe, when, upon the fall of the Boman Empire, each de- 
tached section constituted itself sejiarately, according to Its 
own intercBts or its geographical situation or perhayw the indi- 
vidual ideas or anibition of pohtical leaders. . , . But In 
spite of these diffleulties," BoUvur added that he would ven- 
ture "a kind of guess about the future of America, mere 
conjecture," he said, "which at once I admit to be arbitrary, 
and dictated more by a reasonable desire than by probable 
reasoning." 

The internal discusalona and civil strife which he foresaw, 
and of which he had already no inconsiderable experience, 
found in his mind an easy explanation, in the fact that " the 
position in which the inhabitants of the American continent 
had been held for centuries had twen purely passive, that they 
had been kept completely unacquainted with political life, and 
reduced to a state lower than slavery, which rendered it more 
diffioult for them to raise themselves to the enjoyment of 
liberty." " Besides lieing deprived," he said, " of the rights 
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Which belonged to ua, we were left, as far aa public matters are 
»ncerned, in ii state of permanent infancy . . . and in re- 
ard to matters of state, and to the science of admin istratioit 
f the government, we found ourselves aa if absent, or cut off, 
t of the world." . , , And now " we see our- 
elvea called upon, suddenly, without any previous prepa- 
ration, and what is more to be lamented, witliout any practical 
knowledge of pubUc affairs, to act on the stage of the world 
the eminent part of legislators. Judges, financiers, diploma- 
tista, and generals, and to exercise authority in all degrees, 
from the supreme to the most subaltern position, lilllug all the 
offices which constitute the hierarchy of a well-regulated state, 
. . Can it be exxwcted that we may at once be able to keep 
e scale at ita just equilibrium, and fulfil without difficulty 
e arduous task of conducting a republican government? 
a it be imagined that a people, whose chains have just been 
iken, will enter the life of liberty, without being liable, like 
ew Icarus, to see its wings melted and to fall inf« the abyss? 
jBuch a prodigy would be inconceivable ; and no reasoning or 
[desire can ever induce us to entertain such hope." 

The Liberator thought that Mexico would be a republic, 
a, tendenuy to a personal form of government, wherein 
a executive would be invested with great power, and where 
J stability of the institutions would depend primarily on 
e character of the individual into whose hands the maaage- 
lent of pubhc affairs would be placed. 
"Theatatesof the Isthmus of Panama," he said, "will form 
i a union. That magnificent portion of America, 
1 between the two oceans, will be in due time the 
Oiporium of the universe. Its canals will shorten the dia- 
! which Bei»aratc8 the nations of the earth, and will 
JT the commercial ties which connect Europe, America, 
d Asia, closer and stronger. The yieldings of the four parta, 
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of the partli will be brought as a tribut* to that happy eectioa 
of the world. Perhaps the true capital of the furth might 
l>e eetabliahed there, aticl be made exactly what CoDstaQtine- 
deaired that llyzaiice should be. 

"New Granada may be uulted to Venezuela; and If they 
can agree to centralize their governments and form a repubhc, 
their capital muitt be Maracaii>o, or, if not, a new city, which 
might be called Las Casas, In honor of that hero of philan- 
thropy, and could be founded with advantage at the magnifi- 
cent port of Bahia Honda, on the dividing Une of the two 
countries. . . . The government of this repubUo will be 
shaped on the same plan as the British government, with 
the only difference tliat instead of a king the nation shall have 
at her head a chief executive magistrate, elected by the people, 
. . , a hereditary senate, which in all political storms, may 
interpose itself between the popular waves and the executive 
arm . . . and a popular house, consisting of members 
freely elected by the people. . , , But If New Oranada does 
not consent to form with Venezuela a central goverament 
. . . the state formed by Iierself alone may be very happy 
and prosperous, because of the immense resources which she 



"We know very little of what is going on in Buenos Aires 
, . . but judging hy appearances the government will be 
centralized, and tlie military element will prevail in it, owing 
ta its dissensions at home, and Its wars abroad. It is possible 
for said government to degenerate into an oligarchy, or a more 
or less restricted monarchy, under aorae name which no one 
can guess. I have to say, however, that such result would be 
deplorable to the extreme, beoause the people of that country 
are entitled to splendid glory. 

"The kingdom of Chile is called by nature, hy its situation, 
by tho babits and customs of its inhabitants, and by the 
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example of its neighbors, the proud republleans of Arauco, 
to enjoy the blessings of just laws and republioiu institutions. 
If any republic is to last long in America, I am Inclined to 
think that that one will be Chile. The spirit of Uberty has 
never been extinguished -there, and the vices of Europe and 
Aaift will never come, or wUl come very late, to corrupt the 
habits of that remote corner of the universe. Its territory 
is limited, and always will be free from the infectious contact 
of the rest of mankind ; its laws and usages will not be easily 
^hanged ; the uniformity of its political and religious ideas 
II be preserved ; and in a word, Chile will be free. 
" Peru, on the contrary, has two elements which are thor- 
oughly inimical to any kind of just and Uberal system of 
government— gold and slaves. The former corrupts all things ; 
the latter Is itself already corrupted and rotten. 

" From all the above stated the following conclusions can be 
easily reached. First : the American provinces now fighting 
for independence will succeed in securing it. Second : some of 
' them, will become in a regular way federal republics, where 
ItOentralization will prevail ; but monarchies will be founded, 
ft^klmost unavoidably, in those whose area is more exteniiive. 
l'!niird: some of the new nations will be unhappy enough to 
ii exhaust in revolutions their great resources, rendering the 
bsitablishmenfe of a great monarchy difficult, and the establish- 
ment of a great republic impossible. 
" It is a grand idea to try to make out of the whole New 
R'World only one nation, united by strong bonds, firnily connect- 
ing all its sections with each other and with the whole. As it 
(liaa the same origin, the same language, the same habits, the 
ne religion, it might have the sanie government, ruling over 
B difTerent confederated states. But such a thing is an im- 
■ibility, because remote climates, different situations, con- 
g interests, dissimilar characters, divide America. How 
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beautiful would it be that the Isthmus of Panama should 
become for us what the Corinthian Isthmus was for the 
Greeks. Would to Gk)d that some day we may be fortunate 
enough to establish an august Congress of Representatives 
of the Bepublics, Kingdoms, and Efnpires of America, which 
will deal with the high interests of peace and of war be- 
tween this continent and the other three parts of the world. 
An assembly of this kind may possibly be held at some future 
time, and mark a happy stage in the history of our progress. 
All other expectations are unfounded.'' 
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When the indepeDdencc of tbe Spanish American colonies 
B establisbed, aad Bolivar returned to Lima, he wrote a 
proclamation of congratulatioD to his soldiers: "You have 
given freedom to South America, and a fourth' part of the 
world is the monument of your glory." Almost at the same 
time and with the same pen lie prepared bis celebrated circular 
of December 7, 1824, Inviting uU the nations of America to 
send delegates to a conference at Panama. "After fifteen 
years of aacrlBce," he said, " devoted to the Uberty of America, 
to seeure a system of guaranties that in peace and war shall 
be the aliield of our new destiny, it is time that the interest 
and sympathy uniting the American republics should have a 
fundamental basis that shall perpetuate, if possible, their gov- 
ernments." He proposed a congress of plenipotentiaries from 
each state " that shall act aa a council in great conflicts, to be 
appealed to In case of common danger, be a faithful Interpreter 
of public treaties, when difficulties shall arise, and conciliate 
P our differences." 

) first nation to accept was Colombia, then Mexico, 

i, and the others in order, but Bolivar sent no invitation 

b the United States. He foresaw opposition to such a confer- 

Olce from the slaveholdin^j element in this country, for the 

incipal features in his great plan of future operations were 
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the Uberatioa of Cuba, Puerto Rico and other European colo- 
nies, and the aboUtiOD of slavery upou American soil. But 
for this wellkn wn purpose Bolivar and the other Bouth 
AmeriCHn patriots 




would h a 
cehed mor 



I sub- 
Btautiul u>!siatAnoe 
from the United 
titates in their 
struggle for free- 
dom Early iu the 
'^olutlon he had 
declared hiniself an 
abolitionist, and 
Has one in practice 
LS well as in theory. 

I If he liad been per- 
mitted to remain at 
the head of the gov- 
ernment of Colom- 
bia, slavery would 
have been abolished 
immediatelj after the establishment of independence. When 
the new republic of Peru presented him with a million dollara 
tor hia services in its behalf, he devoted the money to purchas- 
ing the liberty of a thousand slaves, and in a famous message 
to the Congress of Colombia he said : 

"There must he no caste on this continent. There is no 
blood less noble than other blood. All is tbe same in the sight 
of God. All are heroes who enter the camps of the battalions 
of liberty, and all, whether white or black, are equally entitled 
to the just recompense of valor, of honor, of intelligence, of 
saeriftee, and of virtue." 
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These aentuiaentg (lid not find favor on the northern conti- 
iient, and the movements of Boiivar were regarded with 
appreheaaiou by tha puhlic men of the southera portion of the 
United Statea. But the goveniraenta of Mexico and Colombia 
^ked the United Btatea to send delegates to the proposed con- 
ference, and Id a nieasage to Cuugress on the 6th of December, 
ilB2o, President John Qiiiacy Adams announced that the Invi- 
itioQ had been accepted. The information was not received 
itb approval. Oa the 26th of the aame month, Mr. Adams 
transmitted another n:ic8sage to Congress in which he, ex- 
plained at length the purpose of the conference, and asserted 
that " the moral iofluence of the United Statea may perhaps 
t)0 exerted with bencflcial consequences at such a meeting, and 
fa decisive inducem.eat with me for according to the measure, 
SB to show by this token of respect to the southern republics, 
the Interest we take in their welfare, and our disposition to 
comply with their wishes. Having been the first to recognize 
their independence, and aympathize with them so far as was 
impatible with our central duties in all their stru^lea and 
fFerings to acquire it, we have laid the foundation "of our 
iture intercourse with tliem in the broadest principles of 
reciprocity and the most cordial feelings of fraternal friend- 
ship. To extend those principles to all our commercial 
relations with them, and to hand down that friendship to 
l^ture ages, is congenial to the highest policy of this Union, as 
will be to all those nations and tlieir posterity. In oonfi- 
inee that these sentiments will .meet the approval of the 
mate, I nouiinat* Richard C. Anderson of Kentucky, and 
'ohn Sergeant of Pennsylvania, to be envoys extraordinary 
ind ministers plenipotentiary to the assembly of American 
ions at Panama, and William B. Bochester of New York to 
Bcoretary to the mifision." 
'This message was accompanied by a long and able letter 
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from Henry Clay, then secretary of etate, setting forth what 
he deemed to be the Just and propter poliey for the United 
States to pursue toward the young repubUca which had been 
founded upon the same principles and were actuated by the 
same motives that had caused ours to exist. This communica- 
tion and others upon tiie Hume subject, wlilch preceded and 
followed it, were among the ablest public papers from the pen 
of Mr. Clay. He had been one of the earliest and most ardent 
advocates of the independence of the Spanish colonies in 
America, and both in Congress and upon the platform during 
their entire struggle had demanded, with hia well-known 
fervor and eloquence, that the sympathy of the people and the 
government of the United States should not be limited to 
formal words, but should take the form of active co-operation 
with money, and amis, and men. His speeches on this subject 
are among the most brilliant examples of his eloquence, and it 
was largely due to his eloquence that this government was 
persuaded to recognize the belligerent rights of the Spanish 
colonists during the war, and their independence as nations 
when their victory was finally achieved. Aa early as 1818 he 
declared himself in favor of the estabhshment of " a human 
freedom league" in America, in which all the people "from 
Hudson's Bay to Cape Horn should be united for defense 
against the crowned despots of Europe." He declared that 
through the power of example, as well as by its moral Influ- 
ence, the United States should take an active part in pro- 
moting the liberty of the American people, "until the 
American liemlsphere shoiHd become a haven for freedom 
and for the lovers of freedom, and a union of republics would 
be formed uj>on the soil that was wet with the blood of 
patriots " ; and he regarded the Congress at Panama a» " the 
boundary stone of a new epoch in the world's history," 
The zeal and eloquence of Mr, Clay were not without their 
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efitet upon the cooler temperampnt of President Adams, who 
in aubeequent messages to Coogrew continued to advocate par* 
ticipation by the United States in the Pauania Congress, He 
expressed a doubt whether " such a fuporable opportunity for 
subserving the benevolent purposes of Divine Providence" 
and "dispensing the promiaed blessinga of the Eedeemer of 
mankind " would ever again in centuries be offered to this 
government. 

But the opposition of the slaveholding element in Congreas 
and the Southern States was equally determined. The slave- 
holders saw in the Congress at Panama peril to their "peculiar 
institution," and resisted every form of foreign policy that 
might point directly or indirectly to id) destruction. In the 
invitations to the Congress Haytl had been mentioned, and it 
was a name of ominous sound to the slaveholding aristocracy 
of the United States. The story of the successful negro- 
'iBTolutlon on that island was read with apprehension through 
'the entire South, , . , --i, -— — 

i 



[uent orator of 
luth Carolina de- 

fumished 

an example fatiil 

to our repose." 

"Those gover n- 

l-fflents," he said, al- 

E.lnding to the South 

oierican Repub- 

"have pro- 
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laimed the principles of liberty and equality, and have 
larched to victory under the banner of universal emanci- 
pation. You find men of color at the head of their armies, 
D their legislative halls, and in their executive departments." 
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The prualavery party hud n majority in the Senate commit- 
tee on foreign relationa, and Mr. Mason of Virginia, the 
chairman, made a report dated January 16, 1826, recommend- 
ing that the Senate disapprove the action of President Adams 
in accepting the invitation to participate in the Panama 
Congress, and refuse t« confirm tlie nominations of delegates 
he had selected. 

This report covers about thirty printed pages of the usual 
size, and ends by recommending the passage of the following 
resolution : 

"Resoljed, That it Is not expedient at this time for the 
United States to send any miniatera to the Congress of Ameri- 
can nations assembled at Panama." 

Tlie committee took the ground that the raeaaura was " new 
and untried" and "in conflict with the whole course of policy 
uniformly and happily pursued by the United States from 
almost the very creation of this government to the present 
hour." And then, after discoursing at length on the " unde- 
fined objects of this Congress, so imperfectly disclosed in the 
vague deacriptiorks given of them," disposes of the subject of 
slavery and alave trade in the following words : 

" Some of the sovereigu states here represented (the states of 
the Union) were the first in the world to proclaim their abhor- 
rence of this traffic (the slave trade). . . . The United 
States, however, have not certainly the right, and ought never 
to feel the inclination, to dictate to othera who may diflfer from. 
them on this subject; nor do the committee see the expe- 
diency of insulting other statea, with whom we are maintain- 
ing relations of perfect amity, by ascending the mora! chair 
and proclaiming from thence mere abstract principles, of the 
rectitude of which each nation enjoys the perfect right of 
deciding for itself." 

In regard to Cuba and Puerto Eico, the teport said ; " The 
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committee are well aware that the United States can never 
regard with indifference the situation and probable destiny of 
the neighboring Spanish islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico ; but 
ao far from believing it expedient to diaeuRs these subjects at a 
!ongreaa of all the American states, and especially at this time, 
,he committee cionsider the great probability that such a fiis- 
Icussion might be forced upon the United States If they are 
!re represented, furnishing In Itself the strongest objections 
the adoption of the measures proposed. . . . The very 
ttuation of Puerto Rico furnishes the strongest inducement to 
United States not to talie a place at the contemplated Con- 
by so doing they must be considered- as changing 
attitude In which they have hitherto stood us impartial 
Ipectators of the passing scenes, and Identifying themselves 
'ith the new republics." 

In regard to the promotion of commerce, the committee 
In considering these reasons (for the promotion of 
le between the American nations) it cannot escape the 
'Observation of any, that in manifesting a dispoBition to estat>- 
lish such commercial relations, the Southern American nations 
must have been actuated by the only motive that ever operates 
lather uxran nations or individuals hi regard to their mere com- 
lercial intercourse, — a, desire fairly to advance their own inter- 
its and a ttehef that they could by such means properly accom- 
plish that end. . . . Theinterest«ofcommerceare necessarily 
peculiar ; they grow out of numerous circmnstances produced 
by locality, population, manners, times, and other causes, not 
le of which exlata alike In any two nations on theglo1:>e. Few 
ineral principles, therefore, can ever apply with equal truth 
many peculiarities, and such as do apply need not the 
iDotiDa of solemn compact to give them effect. It may l>e 
ry safely eonfldedtothe natural disposition of man, promptly 
discover, and eagerly to advance, his own best interests." 
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It must be said, however, tliat the plan of Gt'neral Bolivar 
wos received with greater favor in England than in the 
United States. Thla was due largely to the faut that her oona- 
] mercial Interests, whichare 
always most Influential in 
the foreign policy of Great 
Britain, were then endeav- 
oring to secure the monop-^ 
oly of the markets of the 
Spanish American nations 
that has el nee been bo 
firmly held, and, although 
not fonnally invited to do 
BO, Great Britain sent a, 
delegate to the Panama 
Congress, to witness and 
report upon the proceed- 
ings, if not to participate iu 
them. The anmo course was taken by the government of the 
Netherlands. 

In hia plan for the Congress, and in hla instructions to the 
delegates from Peru, of which republic he was then president, 
Gleneral Bolivar defined at great length his purpose in calling 
it together and the results be desired it to accomplish. He 
proposed (1) acompact of union for defense against Spain, and 
all other European powers upon the American hemisphere, 
(2) A declaration of the policy to be pursued by the American 
republics in their relutEons with the other powers of the 
world, "tWendship for all and strict neutrality." (3) The 
independence of Cuba and Puerto Rico ; and " if the Congress, 
sensible to the true interests of the countries represented in it, 
believes it advisable to free those islands, you should enter int& 
a treaty setting forth in deUul what forces of land and sea and 
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what sum of money each state of America shall contribute for 
that important operation." (4) He proposed a uniform syateiii 
of treaties of Mendahip, navigation, and commerce, and 
defining the powers and prerogatives of diplomatio and con- 
sular ofBcea, (5) " Such an energetic and efficient declaratioa 
as that made by the President of the United States iu regard 
to further European colonization on this continent, and la 
.opposition to the principles of intervention in our domeetio 
.affairs." (6) A plan for the settlement of disputes between the 
American nations. (7) Borne declaration as to the relations to 
be established with Hayti and Santo Domingo, " which have 
emancipated themselves from their mother country, but have 
not succeeded in obtaining recognition by any power, whether 
European or American." (8) The permanent definition of the 
boundaries between the new American republics. (0) The 
Inauguration of "such measures as shall be deemed most 
efficient for the suppression of the slave trade in America," 

There were several other items of lesser importance in the 
great scheme of Bolivar, but these serve to show his purpose, 
nnd the object for which the conference was called. But the 
leeults did not meet his expectations, nor did tbe action of the 
Congress receive his approval. The proceedings were shortened 
and the adjournment hastened by an epidemic of yellow fever' 
which broke out at Panama, and one of the delegates from the 
United States died of that dreaded disease on hia Journey 
homeward. The delegates to the conference lacked wisdom 
and experience. They failed to appreciate both the sublime 
purpose which had inspired Bolivar in planning the assembly, 
and the importance of the work in which they were engaged, 
■nd nearly all of theui having recently been participants in 
the struggle for Independence, the ruling Idea in tlitir minds 
to form an alliance for mutual and united resistance to 
attempt that might be made by Spain to recover her lost 
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provinces in America. They agreed upoa a plan for a, league- 
or permant'nt union of the new republics, for the purpose of 
defense only, but it was cumberHonie and complicated in its 
details. This league they proposed to have represented by an 
international assembly to meet biennially. They also pro- 
vided for a permanent army of defense to which each republic 
should contribute ita quota of men, and wliich ehould be 
directed and controlled by & central organization, subject to 
the approval of the Intemstionul assembly. 

The most important topics the Conjress ■was called to con- 
sider were deferred to another meeting which was appointed 
for the next year at the picturesque town of Tacubaya, three 
miles from the city of Mexico, But that meeting never took 
place, nor did the proposed international legislature ever 
Only one government, that of Colombia, ratified 
tlie action of the 
Cong ess and the 
plan for an Ameri- 
can un on was tem- 
poranlj postponed. 
But the dcas and 
the naot cs of Eol- 
i\arwere mmortal, 
and the failure of 
the Congress at 
Panama did not 
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abandoned Subse- 
qu nt elTorta in the 

per odically re- 
newed and the 
movement finally culminated In the Intemat onal American 
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Conference which met at Washington in 1889, where the repre- 
aentativea of eighteen nations mrt to consider plans for the 
uniflcation of their Interests, and lo promote llieir common 
welfare and prosperity. 

:a after the return of the plenipoteatlariea to their 
homes from Panama, the government of Mexico Isaued invita- 
tions to a similar conference but for Bome reason it was not 
leld. Seven years later In 1838, Mexico renewed the endeavor, 
view to " the union and close alliance of the American 
jpubljcs for the purpose of defense against European invasion, 
tbe acceptance of the friendly mediation c f the neutral states 
for tlie settlement of all disagreements and dl'^plltea of what- 
ever nature which may hi[ ] rii tn nr p b t^een the slater 
republics, and for 
the framing and 
promulgation of a 
9 of public laws 
I to regulate tbelr 
I mutual relations." 
I Hie invitations 
[-were repeated in 
indln 1840, but 
[ without effect. 

At lost, in 1847 
I five of the South 
I American republics 
[•united in a confer- 
ee at Lima, et 

B invitation of Peru, but the United States being at war 
Srith Mexico, was not represented. The results of this meet- 
g were a treaty of con federation, another of commerce and 
i&vigation, and conventions for the regulation of consular and 
DBtal afibirs. 
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In 1864 the government of Fern made a eecond attempt to 
bring the American nations together, and a Congress met at 
Lima on tlie 14th of November, the birthday of BoliTar, at 
which Bolivia, Chile, Eouftdor, Colom.bia, Guatemala, Peru, 
Venezuela, and tlie Argentine Republic were represented. The 
sessions were secret and short, and were reported to have been 
tnrbulent, but nothing was aecomiilishcd. 
Itt IBTS, also at the invitation of Peru, another conference 
was held at Lima, 
"to oppose the ag- 
gressions of foreign 
force, and to formu- 
late the tablesof the 
American D e c a- 
logue." Peru, the 
Argentine Repub- 
lic, Chile, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Venezu- 
ela, and Coata Rica 
were represented, 
and also Cuba, 
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dence had been rec- 
ognized by some of 
the South Ameri- 
can republics. The 
results of the con- 
ference were treat- 
ies of international 
law and extradition which were afterwards ratified by Guate- 
mala and Uruguay. 

In 1880 the government of Colombia issued invitations to a 
conference at Panama, the chief object of which was to secure 
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the adoption of some mode of arbitration to settle iDternational 
difierences; but the war In wliich Chile, Peru, and Bolivia 
were then engaged caused an indefinite postponement. 

In the following year, however, the government of the 
"United Stales Issued Bimilar Invitationa for a eimllar confer- 
ence, to meet at Waahington on the 24th of Novemiier, 1882, 
" for the purpose of considering and discuaalng methoda of 
preventing war between the nations of America." "The 
President," eaid the secretary of state in Iiis invitation, 
"desires that the attention of the congress shall be strictly 
confined to this one great object ; that its sole aim. shall be to 
seek a way of permanently averting the horrors of cruel and 
bloody combat between countries, often of one blood and 
speech, or the even worse calamity of internal commotion and 
dvil strife ; that it shall regard the burdensome and far- 
reaching consequences of such struggles, the legacies of 
exhausted finances, of oppressive debt, of onerous taxation, of 
ruined cities, of paralyzud induatriea, of devastated fields, of 
ruthless conscription, of the slaughter of men, of the grief of 
the widow and the orphan, of embittered resentments, that 
long survive those who provoked them and heavily afflict the 
innocent generations that come after. 

"The President ia especially desirous to have It understood 
that in putting forth this invitation the TJuIted States does not 
assume the position of counseling, or attempting, through the 
voice of the congress, to counsel any determinate solution of 
existing questions which may now divide any of the eoutitries 
of America, Such questions cannot properly come before the 
congress. Its mission ia higher. It ia to provide for the 
interests of ail in the future, not to settle the individual differ- 
ences of the present. For this reason especially the President 
has indicated a day for the assembling of the congress so f^ 
Is the future as to leave good ground for hope that by the time 
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named the present situation on the Bouth Pacific coast will be 
happily terminated, and that those engaged in tbecontest may 
take peaceable pitrt in the discussion and eohition of the 
general (jue^tioD affecting in an equal degree the weU-being- 
of all. 
" It seems also desirable to disclaim m ad\ ance any piirpoee 
on the pirt of the 
United htatea to 
prejudge the issues 
to be presented to 
J the contrees It is 
far from the intent 
of thH go^ernmeiit 
to apjiear before the 
congress as in any 
aeuxe the protector 
of its neighbors or 
the prede&tined and 
neeeaaarj arbitrator 
of the r disputes. 
I he United States 
mil enter into the 
deliberations of the 
congress <: a the 
same footing as the 
other powers repre- 
sented, and with 
the loyal determination to approach any proposed solution, 
notmerely in its own interest or with a view to asserting its 
owo power, but as a single member among many co-ordinate 
and e»-equal states. So far as the influenca of this government 
may be potential it will be exerted in the direction of concili- 
ating wh*teTer conflicting interests of blood or government 
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or hiatorical tradition may necessarily come tt^ether In re- 
sponse to a call embracing such vast and diverse elements." 

Venezuela, Guatemala, Brazil, Salvador, Nicaragua, Hondu- 
ras, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Mexico accepted, but in August, 
1882, the invitations were withdrawn by Mr. Freliughuysen, 
who had succeeded Mr. Blaine as secretary of state upon 
the death of General Garfieid and the aoeession of Mr. Arthur 
t« the presidency. The motive for the alNiodonmeut of the 
plan has been the subject of much controversy. The reason 
given in the circular issued by the secretary of state, was thai 
"the peaceful condition of the South American republics, 
which was contenjplated as essential to a profitable and har- 
monious assembling of the congress does not esist," — Chile, 
Bolivia, and Peru being still engaged in war, — but the actual 
cause for the wliharawal of the invitation was the failure 
of the Congress of the United States to make the necessary 
sppropriationa for the expenses of the conference, and to 
grant authority for the appointment of delegates to represent 
this country. 

President Arthur at no time desired or intended to prevent 
the eonsununation of the plan, which for si^ty years had been 
discussed with so much favor among the American republics, 
but at once took measures to carry it into effect upon a scope 
much more comprehensive than had previously been proposed. 
Ho awaited the termination of the war upon the west coast 
of South America, and then introduced into the original plan 
of Bolivar a commercial feature which was very gratifying 
to the merchants and manufacturers of the United States who 
Tvere beginning to feel the necessity of more extended and 
profitable markets for the disposition of the surplus products 
fif the farms, the mines, the forests, and the factories of this 
country. Upon his recommendation, Congress authorized the 
appointment of a commission to visit the other American 
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republics for the purpose of conferring with their governmente 

aa to the propriety of again calling together such a conference 
aa had been so oft«n proposed, and also aa to the topics that 
should be considered by it. This commissloo consisted of 
George H. Sharpe of New York, Thomas C. Beynolda of 
MiMouri, und Bolon O. Thacher of Kanaaa, with William E. 
Curtis of Illinois aa secretary. Aflerwarda, upon the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Curtis was appointed a member of the 
commission. 

Having visited each of the republics and the empire of 
Brazil in order, the conamisBion made its report ; recommend- 
ing the assemblage of a conference, and enumerating the 
topics which it should be called to consider. Bills were intro- 
duced into both Houses of Congress to carry out these recom- 
m.endations, and finally a law was passed authorizing the 
President to issue invitations, and providing for the expenses 
of the gathering. 

The conference met at Washington upon the 2nd of October, 
1S89, every Indejwndent nation in America being represented 
except Banto Domingo ; and aftorwards, by special resolution 
of Congress the Hawallun Kingdom was asked to participate. 
The government of Spain informally suggested that her 
American colonies, Cuba and Puerto Rico, would accept in- 
vitations, but none were extended. 

Mr. Blaine was elected president, Mr. Bomero of Mexico 
and Mr. Zegarra of Peru, vice presidents, William E. Curtis, 
executive ofHcer, and Remseu Whitehouse, Fidele E. Pierra, 
and Jos6 Ignacio Rodriguez, secretaries ; and the delegates 
from the "United States were Messrs. John B. Henderson of 
Missouri, Cornelius N. Bliss of New York, Clement Stude- 
baker of Indiana, T. Jefferson Coolldge of Massachusetts, 
William Heury Trescot of South Carolina, Andrew Carnegie 
«f Pennsylvania, Morris M. Estee of California, John P. 
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Hanson of Georgia, Henry G. Davie of West Virginia, and 
Charles R. Flint of New York. 

Immediately after the organization of tlie conference the 
foreign delegates, with their secretaries and allachCe, to the 
number of 78, were conducted on a apecial train of PuUmau 
cars through the country, and visited moat of the principal 
educatlona], commercial, and manufacturing cities, where 
they were received with great attention and hoapitahty. The 
objectB of this eseuraion were : (1) to give the visiting dele- 
gates, who included the leading men of the nations of 
America, an opportunity to study the institutions of the 
United Btatea and witness the magnitude aud the prosperity 
of our industrial and commercial interests ; (2) to enable them 
by familiar contact to become thoroughly acquainted with 
each other before proceeding to the serious duties they had 
to perform ; and (3) finally to awaken among the people of 
the United States an interest in the purpose of the conference 
and the objects it was desired t-o accompUsh. 

The sessions were resumed on the 18th of November, and 
oontiuued until the 21st of April. The conference was only a 
deliberative body, It was authorized to discuss and recom- 
mend propositions for the subsequent ratification of the 
governments represented ; and its conclusions took the form 
of a series of reports which embodied the views of the dele- 
gates — and in almost every case with unanimity^as to the 
best measures to promote the peace and prosperity of the 
American republics. These reports, which were able and 
voluminous, recommended : 

1. The adoption of a plau of arbitration for the settlemeut 
of International differences, which was also earnestly recom- 
mended to the powers of Europe. 

2. Tlie denial of the right of conquest. 

3. The adoption of a code of international law for the pro- 
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tection of the righte of citizens of one country residing I 

another. 

4. The adoption of rules of procedure for the a^jadicatiou of 
claims of citizens of one country against the governnient of 
anottier, and to regulate diplomatic intervention. 

5. The negotiations of treatiea for the free navigation of ail 
rivera on the American hemiaphere. 

6. The adoption of a uniform aysteni of weights and meas- 
ures throughout America. 

T. The adoption of a uniform standard of value, and a 
coranion silver coin. 

S. The establishment of an intornational banking system sim- 
ilar to the national banking organization of the United States. 

9. The negotiation of treatiea for the protection of patents 
and trademarks. 

10. The negotiation of a uniform system of treaties for the 
extradition of criminals. 

11. The survey of a route for an intercontinental railway to 
counect the roada of the United States with those of Chile 
and the Argentine Republic. 

12. The negotiation of reciprocity treaties for the free inter- 
change of the products of the American nations so far aa Ig 
consistent with the raising of revenues for the support of their 
governments. 

13. The establishment of more frequent lines of communi- 
cation by steamship and telegraphy under governmental sub- 
sidies. 

14. The preparation and pubUcation of a uniform code of 
nomenclature to deBne articles of merchandise exported and 
imported. 

15. The adoption of a uniform system for the claesiflcation 
iind appraisement of merchandise imported. 

18. The adoption of uniform consular fees and regulations. 
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17. The adoption of uniform harbor fees and regulations. 

18. The adoption of uniform sanitary regulations to prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases. 

19. The establishment of a Bureau of Information for the 
•dissemination of intelligence of a useful character concerning 
the resources, progress, and commerce of the American re- 
publics. 



CHAPTER T. 

THE BESDI.TB OP THE tNTEE NATIONAL AMERICAN CON- 
FERENCE. 

The International American Conference recommended the 
adoption of a uniform, standard of value by the republics of 
this hemisphere, and the lusue of common coins which should 
be coined by each to an amount proportionate to Its populfi- 
tion ; to be of uniform design and of uniform ■weight and 
fineness ; and to be legal tender in commercial transactions be- 
tween the citizens of all ; but, owing to the failure of the dele- 
gates from the United States to agree upon the weight and 
fineness of the coins and their relative value to gold, the de- 
tails of the arrangement were deferred to the consideration of 
another conference to be held within one year at Washington. 

In accordance with these recommendations, what is known 
as the International Monetary Conference was held at Wash- 
ington in February, 1891. Nearly every one of the .i^erican 
repubUcs was represented, but, after a, protracted sesHion, the 
assemblage was compelled to adjourn without accomplishing 
anything more than the passage of a series of resolutions 
acknowledging the usefulness, and commending the adoption, 
of a common standard of value and a uniform system of 
coinage. The reason for the failure of tliia Conference was the 
Inabihty of the delegates from the United States to agree upon 
what is known ae the "silver question," All of the other 
Aznericaa nations nrged the issue of an international coin of a 
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-value aim liar to that of the etandard silver dollar of the 
"United States, but to this the delegates from this government 
'would not agree, and the subject after much diaousaion was 
postponed, as one of the foreign delegates observed, "until the 
United States had detenmned upon a silver policy." 

The International Conference also recommended the survey 
of a route for an intercontinental railway, under the direction 
of a commission representing the several governments through 
whose territory it would pass. According to the recommen- 
dations of the Conference, which were ratified by all the 
American republics, the route of this proposed railway shall 
be always regarded as neutral ground ; the property shall 
be always exempt from taxation ; and all material for ite con- 
etructloD and maintenance shall be admitted free of duty. 

Commissioners were appointed by each of the republics, who 
met at Washington in January, 1801, and organized by the 
election of Mr. Alexander J. Casaatt of Pennsylvania as 
president, and by the appointment of the neceasory com- 
mittees. A chief engineer, W. F. Shuuk of Pennsylvania, 
was selected, and under liis direction tiiree parties of sur- 
veyors were sent into the field. One party commenced work 
at the termination of the surveys already made by the govern- 
ment of Mexico at the Guatemala boundary (see map, pageST), 
and proceeded southward toward the Isthmus of Panama. A 
second party began at Quito (see map, page 48) and sought 
a route northward through Ecuador and Colombia, while 
a third started southward from Quito toward Peru and 
Bolivia. At this writing all of the parties are still in the 
field, making rapid progress and forwarding regular reiwrts 
which indicate that the topographical difficulties are not so 
fledoUB as were supposed. 

b is the intention to continue these surveys until a route 
< been selected for a grand trunk line to connect the railway 
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system of Mexico on the north with that of the ArgeuUne 
BepuliUc, which already extends to the boundaries of Bolivia, 
Then branch lines will be surveyed from Home convenient 
point In Colombia, to the populated section and seacoast of 
Venezuehi and the head of free navigation on the Orinoco 
Biver. Another line will he surveyed from some point in Peru 
or Bolivia, eastward to Rio de Janeiro ; and several western 
branches are planned from the main trunk, which will pass 
along the great basin between the two ranges of the Andes. 

After the several routes Imve been surveyed, and the cost 
of construction determined, private enterprise will be given an 
opportunity to undertalte the worlt of building the railway, 
with the assistance of the governments through whose terri- 
tory it will pass. The amount and nature of this assistance 
has not been determined, but it is expected that each country 
will grant a liberal allowance of its public lands to those who 
engage in the promotion of the enterprise, and also financial 
as9istanc« in the form of cash subsidies, to be governed by 
the milfage, or a guarantee of a certain rate of interest upon 
the investment required. It is the universal opinion that 
the construction of tliis railway will aid in the development of 
the natural, resources of the countries of the southern con- 
tinent to a greater degree thau any other means that can 
be adopted ; and that it wlU have the same effect upon the 
southern continent, with its vast mineral and agricultural 
wealth, that the building of the transcontinental railway's 
has had upon the United States. 

The Bureau of Information recommended by tlie Inter- 
national Conference was established in November, 1891, and 
bos proved to be a very useful agency in promoting the social 
and commercial relations of the American republics and 
colonies. The institution is known as the Bureau of the 
American Republics and it is supported by contributions from 
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the several couatries participating in its advantages, i 
annually upon eacli in proportion to their respective popula- 
tions. The purpose of the Bureau is to publish regulur bulle- 
tins containing intfilligeQceconcerniug the resources, products, 
industries, crops, commerce, laws, customs taritTs and regula- 
tions, and such other information as may be of educational 
'and commercial value. It is Its duty also to aiiawer specific 
inquiries upon these and other subjects and to serve as a 
medium of communication for merchants and manufacturers 
who desire a knowledge of commercial opportunities and 
fccilities for trade lietween the United Btat^ and the other 
■countries of the American hemisphere. 

The Bureau prepares and pubUshea annually in the English 
and Spanish languages a general handbook to the American 
republlCB ; and is issuing a series of special handbooks to each 
■of the countries south of the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio 
"Grande. It hns also issued a series of Commercial Directories, 
•containing classified lists of merchants in the southern coun- 
tries for the use of merchants and manufacturers in the 
TJnlted States in sending out catalogues and circulars ; and 
« series of bulletins containing the customs tariffs and regula- 
tions of the several nations and colonics, and other bulletins 
-containing codifications of their laws relating to patents, 
copyrights, trademarks, public lands, mines and mining, rail- 
way concessions, and other subjects of interest to persons 
engaged in commerce or desirous of making Investments in 
the Latin-American countries. 

The Bureau also prepares and furnishes daily to the news- 
papers and press agencies in Europe as well as in America 
articles containing information of general and current interest, 
which reach the readers of some fifteen thousand periodicals. 
The purpose in general is to awaken and promote au interest 
In the aSairs of the other American republics, concerning 
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vbich the people of the United States have hitherto had little 
knowledge. 

What is known as the "reciprocity iwlicy" was inaugurated 
by President Arthur in 1882. There had been reciprodty 
treatiea between the United States and Cauada, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, previous to this time, but the present move- 
ment to extend the export trade of the United States in the 
Latin-Americaa republics and colonies began at tliat time. 
Railway communication having been opened with Mexico, it 
was believed that the geographical and political relations 
between the two countries, as well as their commercial wel- 
fare, Justified mutual concessions in ciistoma duties. There- 
fore General Ulysses S. Grant and Mr, William Henry 
Trescot, representing the United States, and Mr. Matias 
Bomero and Mr. Eatanislao Cafiedo, representing the republic 
of Mexico, negotiated a treaty under which certain merchan- 
dise from this country was to be admitted into Mexico free of 
dutiee, and certain products from that country were to be 
admitted free into the United States. The ratifieatioua were 
exchanged on the 20th of May, 1684, and formal proclamation 
of that fact was made on the 2d of June following. But 
although the limit of time was twice extended by diplomatic 
negotiation, the Congress of the United States failed to enact 
the legislation necessary to carry it into effect, and the treaty 
fell valueless on the 20th of May, 1887. 

In 18.14 Mr. John W. Foster, then minister to Spain, 
negotiated a similar treaty with that governnient, acting in 
behalf of its American colonies, Cuba and Puerto Rico. A 
third treaty was negotiated by Mr. FreUnghuysen, then secre- 
tary of state, with Mr. Manuel J. Galvan, a plenipotentiary 
appointed for that purpose by the government of Santo Do- 
mingo. Both of these treaties failed to receive the eanctioa of 
the Senate of the United States. 
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During the same year, as has been related, the South Ameri- 
can Commission visited the several Ija tin -American republics, 
and in addition to its other duties it was instructed to initiate 
treaties with their governments similar to those already 
arranged with Mexico and Spain. With a single exception 
the governments visited expressed not only a wilHugnesa but a 
desire to enter into reciprocal commercial arrangements with 
the United States, and In several cases a preliminary under- 
standing was reached. 

Congress, in the act authorizing the meeting of the Inter- 
national Conference, designated as one of the topics for conser- 
vation "measures toward the formation of an American 
customs union, under which the trade of the American 
nations with each other shall, so far as possible and profitable, 
be promoted." 

The Conference, having met, referred this proposition to a 
committee, which, after due consideration, reported that the 
systems of taxation and the condition of the public revenues 
of the Latin-Amerioan republics made such a customs union 
.as had been proposed^that is a free interchange of merchan- 
dise — impracticable ; but recDnunended the negotiation of 
• commercial treaties embracing mutual tarllT coueesaiona, so 
&r as could he done without impairing the revenues neces- 
■«ary to sustain their several governments. 

On the lOth of June, 1890, the secretary of state handed this 
report and recommendation to the President with a letter in 
which he said : 

"Fifteen of the seventeen republics with which we have 
Ijeen in conference have indicated, by the votes of their repre- 
;6entatives in the International American Conference and by 
other m'sthods which it is not necessary to define, their desire 
to enter upon reciprocal commercial relations with the United 
, states ; the remaining two express equal willingness, could 
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they be assured that their advances would be favorably eon- 
Bidered." 

The last elauee of thia paragraph refers to Chile and the 
Argentine Eepubhc, whose chief export is wool, and they 
would enter into reciprocity treaties with the United States 
only upon condition that wools of the coarser grades should be 
admitted free into the United States or at a rate of duty con- 
siderably below the present tariff on that article. 

"To escape tlie delay and uncertainty of treaties," th&. 
secretary suggested "an amendment to the pending tariff bill, 
authorizing the President to declare the porta of the United 
States free to all the products of any nation of the American 
hemisphere upon which no export duties are imposed, when- 
ever and so long as such nation shall admit to its porta ft«e of' 
all national, provincial (state), municipal, and other taxes, our 
flour, corn meal, and other breadstufl^, preserved meats, fish, 
vegetables and fruits, cotton-seed oil, rice, and other provisions, 
including all articles of food, lumber, furniture and other 
articles of wood, agricultural implements and machinery^ 
mining and mechanical machinery, structural steel and iron, 
steel rails, locomotives, railway cars and supplies, street oars, 
and refined petroleum. I mention these particular artleles,. 
because they have been most frequently referred to as those 
with which a valuable exchange could be readily eflfected. 
The list could no doubt he profitably enlarged by a careftil 
investigation of the needs and advantages of both the home 
and foreign markets. 

" The opinion was general among the foreign delegates that 
the legislation herein referred to would lead to the opening of 
new and profitable markets for the products of which we have 
so large a surplus, and thus invigorate every branch of agricul- 
tural and mechanical industry." 

In conclusion the secretary of staU; observed, "Of course tha 



exchange involved in these propositiouB would be rendered 
impossible if Congiesa, in its wisdom, should repeal the duty 
on BUgar by direct legislation, instead of allowiwg the same 
object to be attained by the reciprocal arrangement suggested." 
The auggestions contained in the letter of the secretary of 
stat« were not entirely uew to Congress, having been offered to 
the committee on waya and means of the House of Represen- 
tatives several montha previous. Tlie foreign delegates to the 
International American Conference had been observing with 
the greatest solicitude the progresa of that committee in the 
preparation of what is popularly known as the " McKinley 
tariff bill." The voluminous and conflicting reports in the 
newspapers of what had tieen, or would l>e done with the 
tariff schedulea in which were Included the staple products 
and chief exports of the countries from which they came, 
afforded a topic of daily conversation more interesting and 
Important than the questions under consideration in their own 
' councils. 

A protracted discussion in Congress Anally resulted in what 
I is known as the " reciprocity section " of the tariff bill, by 
I which, although sugar, coffee, tea, and hides were included In 
' the free list, the President was required after January 1, 1892, 
to iniipose a tas on those commodities when imported from 
countries whose tariff regulations " were reciprocally unequal 
and unreasonable " ; or in other words, the United States pro- 
posed to favor those nations and those only that would grant 
something like equivalent favors in return. 

Immediately upon the passage of this measure, diplomatic 
n^otlatlons that had been interrupted by the tariff agitation 
In Congress were resumed. It may be said that such negotia- 
tions with special plenipotentiaries trom the emperor of Brazil 
had been commenced as early as August, I8SQ, and that upon 
the establishment of the republic, they were immediately 
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renewed. It was not so long, therefore, before an arrangement 
was concluded under which the Braitlian govemmeut author- 
ized the admission into its ports, free of all duties, of the prod- 
ucts of the farms and mines of the United States, all forms of 
machinery and railway supplies, agricultural implements, 
labor-saving machinery, and a considerable nuaiber of other 
articles, and the admiaeion of a long list of other manufactured 
articles including wearing apparel, hardware, preserved meats, 
fruits and vegetables, lard, dairy products, lumljer, furniture, 
wagons and carriages, at a rate of duty twenty-five per cent 
less than was imposed upon similar m.erchandise imported 
from other countries. 

During the following months similar arrangements were 
entered into by Mr. John W. Foster, representing the United 
States, with the government of Spain, representing her Ameri- 
can colonies, Cuba and Puerto Rico, and the ministers pleni- 
potentiary of Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, and with the British min- 
ister representing the British colonies of Jamaica, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Barbadoes, the Leeward Islands, and the 
Windward Islands. 

It is too early clearly to demonstrate the results of the 
"reciprocity" policy, and the whole question is so closely 
connected with current partisan politics that it cannot appro- 
priately be discussed in a hook of this character. It is safe to 
say that the people as a whole heartily desire closer relations 
with the republics of South America, and uuquaUfyingly 
approve many of the plans that have been carried out. All 
favor "reciprocity" in so far as it means an increased de- 
mand for American products and manufactures. Those who 
have been the means of putting reciprocity to the teat are con- 
fident of its great succoss and already point to statistics in 
support of their' position. Certain it is that the people of the 
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United States are interested in the sonthern continent as never 
before. The political opponents of those who advocate the 
present "reciprocity policy," acknowledge the soundness of 
the general theory as far as it goes, but maintain that if a 
lowering or abolition of the tariff in the cases of certain 
countries is beneficial, the extension of reciprocal relations to 
all nations without distinction would be still better. The 
experience of the future must be the arbitrator in this as in 
many other questions. 



CHAPTER VI. 



GENERAL RELATION'S T 
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The independence of the Spanish American colonies was not 
recognized by the United States until 1822. As early as 181S 
agenta from Venezuela, Chile, Colombia, aud the La Plata 
Provincea — now known as the Argentine Republic— arrived in 
thia country, seeking the recognition of the several revolution- 
ary organizations they represented, but their credentials were 
irregular and the President declined to receive them otBcially. 
Distrustful of the representations of these agents, but at the 
sanie time desirous of giving all lawful encouragement to the 
colonies that were struggling to attain their independence, the 
government sent a commission to inquire into their condition 
and to report upon the propriety of acknowledging the belliger- 
ent rights of the revolutlonarj' parties. The reports were not 
encouraging. They declared that there was organized resist- 
ance to the Spanish authority, but no complete or regular 
government anywhere. 

Not discouraged by the inquiries of the first commisaion, 
the government dispatched a aecond in 1S20 to Chile and 
Buenos Aires, which were represented to have made the most 
substantial advance toward emancipation and constitutional 
government. Commodore Perry and Commodore Morris of 
the navy were also sent with fleets to both, coasts of South 
America to keep the government posted as to the condition of 
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Hffaira, and the progress of events. At the close of the year 
1821, the reports of these agents left little doubt as to the ulti- 
mate success of the provinces in their struggle for independ- 
ence, and on the 8th of March, 1822, President Monroe sent a 
messt^e to Congress in which he recited the history of that 
struggle and recommended their recognition b» independent 
states. The message was referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees, which shortly after submitted favorable reports, with the 
following reaolutiona ; 

"Sesolved, that the Senate and House of Representatives 
concur in the opinion expressed by the President in his mes- 
s^e of March 8, 1822, that the American provinces of Spain, 
■which have declared their independence and are In the enjoy- 
ment of it, ought to be recognized by the United States as 
independent nations. 

" Jiesolved, that the committee on ways and means be 
Instructed to report a bill, appropriating a sum not exceed- 
ing $100,000, to enable the President to give due effect to such 
recognition." 

These resolutions were passed and, accordingly, on the 4th of 
May following, Congress made the appropriation. 

The Spanish minister at Washington immediately entered a 
protest, declaring that such action "can In no way now or at 
any time lessen or invalidate in the least the right of Spain to 
said provinces, or to employ whatever means may be in her 
power to reunite them to the rest of her dominion." 

John Quincy Adams, who was secretary of state, replied at 
length to this communication, concluding his note with the 
-words : " We (the United States) confidently rely that the 
time ia at hand when all the governments of Europe, friendly 
to Spain, will not only concur in the acknowledgment of the 
independence of the American nations, but in the sentiment 
tfa&t nothing will tend more effectually to the welfare and 
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happinesa of Spain, than the uuiveraal concurrence in tha£ 
recognition." 

Thia wua followed by a, manifesto on the i>art of the king of 
Spain, protesting against the action of the United States as a 
vloUtion of the best known maxims of the law of nations and 
as the unjustifiable sanctioning of the undefined right of 
revolutionary insurrection. 

Under the authority of Congress aljove recited, the Presi- 
dent, on the 27th of January, 1823, apiwinted Caesar A. Rod- 
ney of Delaware as mlniater to the Argentine Republic ; 
Herman Allen of Vermont to Chile ; and Richard C. Ander- 
son of Kentucky to Colombia, which then included Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. 

The first regular diplomatic representative to arrive in the 
United States from the Latin- American nations was BeHor 
Don Manuel Torres, who was received as the minister of 
Colombia on the 17th of June, 1822. 

On the 30th of October, 1823, Great Britain recognized the 
independence of the South American republics and in 1S2S 
they were recognized by France. 

On the 3d of October, 1824, the first treaty between tho 
United States and a Spanish American nation was concluded 
at Bogota. On December 5, 1S25, a treaty was made with the 
Central American States and shortly after siBiilar conventions 
were entered into with the other American republics. Tho 
independence of Brazil was recognized in 1825, and that of 
Mexico In the same year. 

The Navigation of the La Plata. 

The Rio de la Plata, or the River Plate, as it is often but im- 
properly termed (for the name means " The Silver River "), is 
the great artery of commerce by which the products of 
Southern Bolivia, the interior provinces of Southern Brazil, 
.the northern provinces of the Argentine RepubUc and 




Uruguay, and the republic of Paraguay reach the sea, (See 
map, page 58.) The Rio de la Plata itself ia but a few hun- 
dreds of milea long, but with its great estuaries, the Uruguay, 
the Parana, and the Paraguay Rivers, furnishes nearly five 
thousand milea of navigable waters, and drains about one 
third of the great southern continent. 

After attaining ita independence in 1821, the Argentine 
Eepublic, then known aa the L'nit«d Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata, claiDaed the right to control navigation upon this great 
system, and to open or close it to commerce at will. This 
authority was disputed by Paraguay and Brazil, and resisted 
by Sngland and France, But General Rosas, the Argentine 
dictator, was stubborn, and it was not until he was overthrown 
by General Urquiza, the governor of the Province of Entre 
Hios, with the assistance of Brazil, in 1S5I, that the navigation 
of these rivers was declared free to the ships of all nations . 

The United States was the first country to avail itself of the 
privilege, and Lieutenant Thomas Jefferson Page, of our navy, 
was directed to explore and survey all of the rivers emptying 
into the Rio de la Plata. He sailed in the steamer Water 
Witch, and was accompanied by Robert C, Sehenek of Ohio, 
then minister to Brazil and afterwards a famous statesman and 
general in oar Civil War, and Mr. John S. Pendleton, charge 
d'affaires at Buenos Aires. They concluded a commercial 
treaty with Paraguay, aud at Buenos Aires met the ministers 
of England and France, who bad instructions to make similar 
arrangements. But the Argentine Eepublic was again con- 
vulsed by civil war, the province of Buenos Aires having 
refused to submit to the authority of General Urquiza. The 
three plenipotentiaries undertook to settle the ditHculty by 
acting aa arbitrators, hut failed. They then concluded with 
the two contending feetions two treaties, identical in terms 
and text, -which were signed on the 10th of July, 1853. Then a 
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new difficulty arose. The province of Buenos Aires claimed 
the right to fortify a little Island called " Martin Garcia," near 
the mouth of the Parana River, which Urquiza, representing 
the other provinces of the confederation, insisted should not be 
permitted on the ground that such fortifications would impeije 
navigation. Finally the governments of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States agreed " to use their influence 
to prevent the poasesaiou of said ialand being retained or held 
by any state on the Rio de la Plata or its confluents which 
shall not have given its adhesion to the principle of free navi- 
gation." 

After the treaty had been signed and ratified, the province of 
BuenOB Aires protested, declaring that it was an independent 
power ; but the three governments deehoed to recognize the 
protest on the ground that Urquiza represented the other 
thirteen provinces of the Argentine Sepubhe, which had con- 
sented to the treaty. 

In the meantime the Water Witch had made careful surveys 
of all the rivers, even into the interior of Brazil, and the 
reports of Lieutenant Page, which were published by Congress, 
were received by all the commercial nations of the world as a 
most important contribution to the art of navigation, 

A series of unfortunate incidents shortly afterwards brought 
the government of the United States into hostile relations 
with Paraguay, Mr. Edward A. Hopkins, a citizen of Ver- 
mont, resigned his conmiiasion in the navy to accept an 
appointment as the first consul of the United States in that 
republic. He was permitted to engage in business and, obtain- 
ing capital in the United States, started several cigar factories 
and other enterprises, including a steamboat company. He 
soon becanie obnoxious to the President, familiarly known in 
that country as the Tyrant Lopez I., and with other citizens of 
the United States, who had joined him in Paraguay, he waa 
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•driven out of the country. His property was confiscated and 
some of bis buOdinga destroyed. He afterwards presented a 
claim against Paragua^y for damages amounting, to several 
millions of dollars, and this claim has ever since been a subject 
of diplomatic correspon deuce. Mr. Hopkins was in Washing- 
ton as late as 1391., urging the govermneut to iuaiat upon the 
payment of his claim, but in tba,t year died at an advanced 
age. 

The treaty that had l>een made with Paraguay, when pre- 
:6ented for ratification, was found to be ao defective, through 
the careleaaneaa of Mr. Pendleton and an Engllahmau who 
' had acted as his clerk and interpreter, that it was returned to 
liieutcnant Page in Paraguay for correction. Our government 
bad been described in the documeut aa " The United States of 
North America," and as " The North American Union," and 
■ there were thirty-two other similar errors. 

Being augered at the transactions of Mr. Hopkins and other 
citizens of the United States, the Paraguayan tyrant declined 
to correct the treaty and returned the notes of Lieutenant 
Page unopened, on the grouud that they were written in , 
English, ttud he was unable to read them. Page Insisted upon 
the use of his own language and Lopez, claiming that this was 
an insult, conunanded him to withdraw the Water Witch from 
Paraguayan waters, and issued a decree forbidding all foreign 
vessels of war from entering the rivers of the country. In 
deecendiog the Parana in February, 1S55, the Water WUoh was 
fired upon by the garrison of a Paraguay fort and the helms- 
I joan was killed. 

ur government then sent Mr, Richard Fitzpatrick as a 

'Oommissloner to Paraguay to enter a remonstrance and at the 

►isame time to secure a correction of the treaty. He reached 

I ^nndon, the capital, iu November, IS56, but Lopez refused to 

I aeoelve him. Whereupon there was a long continued Inveati- 
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gatioa by Congresa, and President Buchanan in June, 1858, 
sent Mr. Jas. B. Bowlin as a aecoad eommiaaioner, with a fleet 
of nineteen vesBele, and a force of 2,500 men. This ahow of 
force had its effect. The original treaty of 1853 was ratified, as 
corrected ; another treaty for the protection of the rights of 
American citizena in Paraguay was negotiated, and an apology 
WHS offered for the attack upon the Water Wiich. 

Mr, Charles A. Washburn was sent to Paraguay as minister 
from the United States shortly after, and remained until 1868, 
when that republic and Uruguay were placed in charge of the 
game legation. 

The Navigation of the Amazon. 

In 1851 Lieutenants Herndon and Gibbon of the United 
States Navy were sent to Peru with instructions to explore the 
river Amazon {see map, page 60) for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the extent of its facilities for navigation and the opportu- 
nities it afforded for commerce. Aa soon as their mission 
becanie known at Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian government 
sent a commissioner to Peru and Bolivia to n^otiate treaties 
"by which the citizeng of the United States shonld be ex- 
cluded from all participation In the navigation of the Amazon 
and its branches, and in the trade of the interior of South 
Anaerica." This movement on the part of Brazil was inspired 
by the influence of an English company which at that time- 
was establishing trading posts along the Amazon nnder a con- 
cession which gave it a monopoly of the commerce. The 
treaty proposed was not negotiated with Peru, but another was- 
concluded, which stipulated in general terms that the naviga- 
tion of the great river should be controlled and regulated by 
the nations through whose territory it passed. 

Lieutenant Herndon, who was in Bolivia at the time, suc- 
ceeded in frustrating the designs of the BraziUan minister, and 
secured the promulgation of a decree granting to the Bubjecta 
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of all nations the free navigatiou of all waters flowing through 
Bolivian territory, and at the same time offering a subsidy 
or reward of $10,000 to the first steamer that should reach any 
town in that republic from the sea. The Brazilian govern- 
ment also attempted, but without auccess, to persuade 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela to extend to the Amazon 
Steamship Company a monopoly of the navigation of the 
branches of that river which flowed through their territory. 

The United States remonstrated against the action of Brazil, 
and was soon joined by Great Britain and France, who 
demanded the free navigation of the Amazon and its branches 
and the abolition of auy monopoly that might afilect its com- 
merce. The Brazilian government resisted, whereupon Mr. 
Marcy, who was secretary of state, wrote the United States 
minister at Eio de Janeiro, "Should you discover auy reluo- 
tanee on the part of the government to yield to this juet claim, 
you will impress upon it the determination of the United 
8tat«B to secure it for their citizeus. The President is desirous 
to cultivate the most amicable relations with that government, 
and would much regret to have these relations disturbed by a 
persistence in a policy that is ao much at variance with all th& 
liberal views of civilized and enterprising nations." 

President Pierce made the controversy the subject of a mes- 
sage to Congress in 1853, in which ho took firni ground in favor 
of the free navigation of all rivers, and announced that the 
"United States would Insist upon and enforce Its rights upott 
the waters of the Amazon. 

The Brazilian government replied that " it was not the 
Intention of the imperial government to keep the Amazon for- 
ever closed to foreign coramerce, but its opening does not seem 
to be as yet called for" ; that Brazil believed it to be to her ad- 
vantage as well as her right to afford the navigation of the 
river to Individual nations, under treaty stipulations, rather 
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than by general penniMalon to all ; that the weatern boundaries 
of the empire were still undefined, and that until tbey were 
determined delay waa necessary. 

The correspondence continued until 1881 when it was sua- 
peaded by reason of the Civil War in the United States. In 
the meantime the monopoly of commerce upon the Amazon 
waa maintained. In 1866, however, the em]>eror issued an 
edict which opened Its waters to the commerce of the world. 
The Annexation, of Texom and the Mexican War. 

The treaty of AprU 30, 1803, by which the United States 
acquired what was known &a the " Louisiana territory " from 
France, said nothing of Its ext«nt, except that it waa the terri- 
tory which Spain had ceded to France in the treaty of San 
IldefouBo In 1800. The consequence of this omission waa a 
long controversy with Spfiin. The United States claimed that 
the Rio Grande was the southwestern boundary, but the 
French ambassador. Do TJeuville, to whom the question 
waa referred, decided In favor of the Sabine Elver — the present 
boundary between Louisiana and Texas. John Quincy 
Adams, then secretary of state, objected, but President Mon- 
roe and the remainder of the cabinet decided to accept the 
decision, so Mr. Adania was compelled to yield and a treaty to 
this effect was signed In February, 1S19, This treaty caused 
great dissatisfaction in the Southern and Southwestern States, 
and particularly among the inhabitants of Texas, which waa 
almost exclusively settled by emigrants trara the United 
States. 

In 1821 the constitution of the new Mexican republic united 
Coabuila, bitherto a separate province, and Texas as a single 
province, and a Mexican was placed in power as governor. 
He had much trouble with the American residents, and in 
1830 President Eustamente of Mexico Issued a decree forbid- 
■dlng further immigration from the United States. In 1S33 the 
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American residents, then numberiiig from 20,000 to 25,000, held 
a convention and asked tlie Mexican government to permit 
them, to organize a aeparat-e state. Tliig was declined, and 
Colonel S. F. Austin, who carried the petition to Santa Anna, 
"was thrown into prison. This was followed by a, revolution 
^and the orjiranizatlon of a repubUo under General Sam Houston 
in December, 18S5. Santa Anna marched into Texas with a 
large army, captured the Alamo, a fortress at San Antonio, 
*ind massacred the entire garrison, Tiie Jlesican troops were 
-finally driven out. A constitution woa adopted in 1836, and in 
March, 1837, the "United States recognized the new republic. 
Two years later England, France, Holland, and Belgium also 
recognized the independence of Texas. In 1841 and 1842 the 
Mexicans again attempted to recover the lost province without 
;ce9s, and in 1843 President Tyler made a treaty with the 
authorities of Texas for the annexation of the disputed terri- 
tory to the United States. This treaty was deaounced by 
Mexico, protests were made by the powers of Europe, and the 
Senate of the United States in 1S49 refused to ratify it. But 
during the following year a Joint resolution was adopted by 
Congress authorizing annexation, the Texan government 
accepted It and in December, 1843, Texas was formally ad- 
mitted into the Union, the entire territory twing ceded to the 
United States for the sum of $10,000,000, which was applied to 
the payment of the debts of the republic. This was the cause 
of the war between Mexico and the United States. 

Mexico having formally protested against the annexation of 
Texas, Mr. Slidell was sent to the capital of that country to 
attempt a reconciliation, but the government declined to 
receive him, and in January, 184G, General Taylor was 
ordered to advance hia army to the Rio Grande and fortify 
himself. 

In February Captain John C. Fremont, who was conducting 
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a scientific Investigation iu the far Weat, entered Monterey,- 
California, with hia men and asked permission of the Hexican 
authorities to spend the winter there. Consent was originally 
granted, but, under instructions from the federal government 
at Mexico, It was afterwards withdrawn and an order waa 
Issued expelling all Americans from Iilexieau territory. Fre- 
mont withdrew to the neighboring m.ountaina with the United 
States citizens then residing at Monterey, and fortified him- 
self. This waa considered by Mexico an an aflfront, and in 
April hostilities were begun on the Rio Grande. A few weeks 
later Gieneral Kearney took possession of Santa F6 and pro- 
claimed the annexation of New Mexico and ail territory north 
of the Rto Grande to the United States. After a aeries of 
engagements the city of Mexico was captured, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1S48, the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was signed, 
which ended the war and ceded New Mexico and California to 
the United States in return for the payment of $15,000,000. 

In 1853 an expedition of filibusters was organized in Cali- 
fornia for the invasion of Lower California and other portions 
of Mexico. This called out ft proclamation from President 
Pierce warning the citizens of the United States against all 
such undertakings and threatening the guilty with the utmost 
severity of the laws. But the popular cry of "manifest 
destiny " was too loud to be unheeded, and the annexation of 
new territory to the United States waa advocated by many 
jmllticians. In eorapliance with this demand the President 
appointed James Giadsden a plenipotentiary to Mexico to nego- 
tiate with Santa Anna for the acquisition of certain lands 
along the Mexican border. He visited the city of Mexico and 
succeeded iu concluding a treaty by which that x>art of 
Arizona lying south of the Gila Kiver, which was the boundary 
fixed by the Guadalupe-Hidalgo treaty, was annexed to the 
United States upon the payment of ten millions of dollars. 
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The Filibusters in ^Ticaragua. 
One of the most dramatic incidents in tlie reifttions between 
the United States and tbe other Americau republics was the 
attempt of 'Willlain Walker to secure control of Nicaragua 
(see map, page 111). In J8-54 an expedition was organized in 
New York and Philadelpliia under tbe leadership of H. L. 
Kinney, ostensibly to establish a colony upon the Mosquito 
■Coast of NicaraRUa, but really to obtain control of tbe govem- 
menta of Central America. Bemoustrance was made to the 
United States and the plans of the conspiratorrfwere defeated. 
In the following year an American named Eyrou Cole arrived 
In Nicaragua, and entered into a contract with the revolution- 
ary party, then endeavoring to overthrow tbe government, to 
bring to their assistance an army of foreigners under the guise 
of colonists. Cole went to California to obtain recruits, and 
there transferred hia contract to William Walker, a native 
ot Tennessee. Walker was a man of small stature, but great 
personal courage. He jlosseesed marked natural abilities, 
which were developed by a classical education and the study of 
the law, which he practiced at Philadelphia for some years. 
Having a taste for adventure, he went to California in 1848 
And commenced the praetice of his profession at Marysviile. 
In 1852 he went to Lower California and conceived the idea 
of establisliiag an independent republic on that peninsula; 
but his plana were frustrated. Having failed in that direction 
he entered eagerly into the projects of Cole and organized 
an expedition of reckless adventurers, with whona be landed in 
Nicaragua and joined the leaders of the revolution. He soon 
obtained command of their army, and after a long and bloody 
struggle secured control of the government. The people of 
Niearagpaa however appealed to the United States, and Preai- 
.dent Fierce issued a proclarnation denouncing him. The 
Intimate government also appealed to the other Central 
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American nations. The call was responded to by all of 
tbem, who united their forces against Walker. The latter'a 
army numbered about 1,200 men, largely adventurers from 
the United States. The rest were Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Germans. These foreigners could not endure the cli- 
mate, and their army was rapidly weakened by sickness and 
death. They were driven to the northern coaat of the countrj-, 
where they finally surrendered to Conamander Charles H. 
Davis of the United States Navy, commanding the U, S, 
Corvette Saint Mary. Walker escaped, but 400 of hia followers 
were transported to the United States by Commander Davis, 
The war being ended, the allied forces departed for their 
homes, and Walker finally reached the United States. 

But he was not satisfled with hia defeat, and, taking advan- 
tage of ft rupture between Kicaragua and Costa Rica, he or- 
ganized another expedition, eluded the vigilance of the United 
States authorities, and sailed from New Orleans. Upon his ar- 
rival In Nicaragua he was Immediately arrested by Commodore 
Paulding of the United States Navy, and sent home. But he 
at once organized a third expedition of filibusters, and landed 
at Truxillo, Honduras, where he seized the funds in the custom 
house. The British war vessel Icarua, however, entered the 
port, and Walker fled to the interior, where he was overtaken 
and arrested by the British commander, and delivered to 
the local authorities, who tried him and sentenced htm to 
death. He was executed at Truxillo on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1860. 

The War between Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. 

After the separation of her colonies in South America from 
Spain, the viceroyalty of Peru was divided Into two ropubllea, 
of which retained the old name. The other was called 
Bolivia, in honor of Bolivar, the leader In the war for independ- 
ence. In the division of territory Bolivia was given a long 
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Btrip of deaert on the coaat, which was supposed to be worth- 
less, but half a century later it was found to be stored by 
nature with munense deposits of nitrate of soda. A Chilean 
company, whose headquarters "were at Valparaiso, was work- 
ing these deposits on a large scale, within the territory of 
Bolivia, when the government of that republic in 1879 imposed 
an export tax upon the product. The company refused to pay 
the tax, and was sustained by the government of Chile, which 
contended that it was in yiolation of a treaty made in 1874. 
Bolivia responded by seizing the property of the company, 
and ordering ita sale at auction for failure to pay the tax, 
Chile at once sent her fleet to the port, and landed an armed 
force to prevent the sale. Some years before, Peru had entered 
Into a secret treaty of alliance offensive and defensive with 
Bolivia, and the latter country having declared war against 
Chile called upon Peru for assistance. Thus the three nations 
became involved in a struggle which assumed grave dimen- 



Under the direction of President Hayes the United States in 
October, 1880, offered its good offices as an arbitrator to settle 
the difaculty, and representatives of the three belUgerent 
powers met on board the man-of-war Lackawanna to arrange 
terms of peace. After a conference of three days a treaty waa 
formulated, which was accepted by Peru and Bolivia, but was 
finally rejected by Chile, 

When General Garfield became President in JIarch, 1S81, 
Mr. Christiancy, who had been minister to Peru, was replaced 
by General Hurlbut, and the latter at once renewed the offer of 
mediation on the part of the United States ; but its form and 
language were declared offensive by Chile, which by that time 
hod conquered Peru, and was occupying the country with its 
vlctorioUB army. General Kilpatrlck, who had been sent as 
minister to Chile, expressed his sympathy with the protest 
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entered by that government against General Hnrlbut's propo- 
sition, and Mr. William Henry Trescot was sent from 
Waahiugtou in December, 1881, to see if he could adjust the 
controversy and exert a paci^c influence upon both govern- 
ments. But he failed to accomplish what waa desired, and a 
treaty of peace was finally negotiated, under whieh Peru and 
Bolivia forfeited to Chile as an indemnity for the war a large 
tract of territory along the Pacific coast. 

The Trouble between Chile and the Vnited States. 
In the winter of 1890-91 a dispute arose between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of Chile over their respective constitu- 
tional powers, and a revolution for the overthrow of the 
former began. The naval forces of the republic took the part 
of the Congress, which retired from the capital and organized 
a provisional government at the city of Iqnique in the north- 
em part of the country. The steamship Jtata, which had 
been sent to San Francisco by the Congressional party for a 
cargo of arms, was seized by the United States officials and 
held for alleged "violation of the neutrahty act. The Con- 
gressional party felt and expressed great indignation at this 
act of our government, which was augmented by a belief that 
the United States had shown unjustifiable sympathy with 
their President, and had refused to recognize their belligerent 
rights. When this party succeeded In their attempts to over- 
throw the President, and organized a new government at 
Santiago, their sympathizers expressed in various ways e 
resentment toward the United States, In October, 1891, a 
party of sailors from the mar-of-war Baltimore having been 
given "liberty" at the port of Valparaiso, went on shore and 
became involved in a quarrel with a number of citizens, which 
resulted in a serious riot in which several were killed and 
wounded. The pohce of the city, instead of endeavoring to 
Bnppresa the riot, and protect the Anaerican seamen, joined In 
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the assault upon them, and it was alleged that the sailors who 
were killed met their death at the haods of the police. 

The Unit«d States' demand for redress was responded to by 
an insulting circular, signed by the Chilean minister of foreign 
aShira, addressed to the diplomatic offlwrs of that republic 
throughout the world, in which the grievances of Chile 
against our government were eet forth at length. President 
Harrison demanded an apology for the circular, and reparation 
for the attack upon the sailors of the Balllmore, which the 
government of Chile after a long and bitter controversy con- 
sented to grant. 

The Union of Central America. 

After the achievement of their independence, the five states 
of Central America united in a confederation, which was dis- 
solved about ten years later because of local jealousies. Re- 
peated attempts have since been made to reunite the flvo 
lepnbliCB under a single government, and that is still the 
desire of the wisest men in all of them. General Barrios, who 
for twelve years waa President of Guatemala, and was the 
great«at soldier and most progressive stat^man that republio 
has produced, cherished the ambition to accompUsh the 
reunion, and died in the attempt. In 1884 he secured the ad- 
hesion of Honduras and Salvador to the plan, and with the 
approval of the Presidents of these republics, issued a procla- 
mation announcing the union of Central America, with the 
expectation that Nicaragua and Costa Bica would ultimately 
signify their assent. But the President of Salvador, after the 
proclamation was issued, repudiated the agreementi and Bar- 
rios declared war against that republic. In one of the first 
engagements in March, 1885, he was killed. Four years later 
delegates from the five republics met in Salvador and agreed 
ujton a plan for reunion, but it was not carried into eflfeot. 
The policy of the United States has been to encourage th^ 
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plan, provided it can be peacefully accomplished, but alway»> 
to oppose coercion. 

Claims against the American Repvblica, 

Citizens of the United States residing in the several Ameri- 
can republics have repeatedly invoked the aid of this govern- 
ment to collect claims against them for damages suffered, and 
losses sustained from various causes. These claims have 
usually been settled by the appointment of commissions to 
make investigations and to award such damages as the evi- 
dence has justified. 

The United States has frequently exercised its good offices in 
determining disputed boundaries between the other American 
republics. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

That popular feature of the foreign policy of the United 
States known as the "Monroe doctrine," ia baaed upon certain 
declarations made agaiuat European interference in American 
aOUn or occupation of American territory by President Mon- 
roe, in a meaaage to Congjess on the 2nd of Deceml^er, 1823. 

In 1815, after the downfall of Napoleon, the great powers of ' 
Europe organized what was known as the Holy Alliance, the 
object of which was to maintain the " divine right of klnga" 
and preserve the territorial integrity of the continent. At 
a congress of delegates representing this alhance, sitting at 
Verona, Italy, in October, 1823, it was proposed that the other 
European nations Bhould assist Spain in recovering her lost 
provinces in America, Great Britain had already secured 
commercial supremacy in the new American republics, and 
fearing that the re-establishraent of the Spanish power would 
dose their markets to her merchants, entered a vigorous , 
protest through her delegate, the famous Duke of Wellington. . 
Shortly after, Mr. Canning, then premier of England, pro- 
jiosed to Mr. Richard Bush, the United States minister, that 
the governments of Great Britain and the United States 
should unite in a declaration against the designs of the 
Alliance in regard to this continent. Mr. Bush consented, 
provided England would formally recognize the independence 
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of the Spanish Americaa republics, as the United Btates had 
done some montha before. This, however, Mr, Canning de- 
clined to do, and the declaration was never made. 

The proposition and the correspondence relating to it, to- 
gether with a detailed account of the supposed designs of the 
Holy Alliance, were promptly forwarded to Washington by 
Ur. Bueh, and Mr. Monroe considered the matter of such 
(rravity that he solicited the advice of ex-Presidents Jeflerson 
and Madison, and made it the subject of a message to Congress 
In which he said ; 

"The occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a 
principle in which the rights and intereats of the "United 
States are involved, that the American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 

future colonization by any European powers We 

owe it therefore to candor and to the amicable relations ex- 
isting between the United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or depen- 
dencies of any European power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere; but with the governments that have 
declared their indei«ndence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have on great consideration and on just 
principles acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States." 

A few days afterwards Henry Clay, then speaker of the 
House of Representatives, took the floor to offer the following 
resolution : 
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"Beeolved by the Senate and Houae of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, that the 
people of tbese states would not see, withuut Berlous inquie- 
tude, any forcible intervention by the allied powers of Europe 
In behalf of Spain, to reduce to their former subjection those 
parts of the continent of America which have proclaimed and 
established for themselves independent governments, which 
have been solemnly recognized by the United States." 

No action was ever taken by Congress upon, the resolution 
of Mr. Clay. None was necessary. The positive and patriotic 
utterances of President Monroe, when published in Europe, 
terminated the discussion of the proposition to aid Spain 
In the recovery of her American provinces, and the independ- 
ence of Mexico and the Central and South American republics 
was shortly after recognized by Great Britain and other Euro- 
pean powers. 

It should be said, however, that the message of Mr. Monroe 
on this subject is believed to have been prepared by John 
Quincy Adams, then secretary of state. 

The Clayi(m-Bulwer T>-eati/. 

Although the announcement of the Monroe doctrine waa 
nowhere more cordially received and approved than in Oreat ^ 
Britain, it is an interesting coincidence that the first direct 1 
application of the policy it involves was to prevent the estab- ' 
liehment by that nation of a protectorate over the Mosquito 
nation of Indiana that occupy a tract of land along the 
north coast of Nicaragua between Costa Bica and Honduras. 
This tribe of Indiana was one of the few native races that 
were not subjugated during the occupation of Central and 
Bouth America by the Spaniards, and, although frequent and 
determined attempts were made to subdue and civilize them, 
they managed to maintain their independence. During the 
constant struggle between the English and the Spaniards 
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tor BUpreuiucy In the weBl«m seaa, the Mosquito ladiaQs, 
reroguUlui; the latter as their natural enemies, gave aid and 
comfort to the British seamen, and their ports were always 
open-HS all asylum for British ships. There the British hucca- 
ncer found supplies of food and wat«r, and in the dense forests 
Along the Mosquito Coast they concealed the treasure cap- 
tured front the Spanish galleons. As a natural consequence 
many KiiglisU adventurera took up their residence among the 
Mosquito villages and intermarried with the natives. In 1S48 
iterlous ilift^reuces arose between the Indians and the govern- 
iDeiit of Niearagua, when Great Britain espoused the cause 
of the MiMquKos, established a protectorate over them, and 
fbroed the Nlcaraguans to recognize their independence. The 
British men-of-war took forcible possession of the port of San 
Juan d^l Norte (Oreytown) and fortified the place (see map 
page lU). 

As this port was regarded aa the necessary terminus of any 
railway or canal that might be constructed across the Isthmus, 
and as the notion of England was regarded as an unjustifiable 
interference with the affairs of Nicaragua, the United States 
entered un earnest protest, and a special coramissioner waa 
aent to Central America to make an investigation and report. 
The Telations of the United States with Great Britain began to 
assume a threatening aspect and the correspondence laetween 
the two nations was very active and earnest. But the diffi- 
culty was adjusted by diplomatic negotiations conducted by 
John M. Clayton, then secretary of state, and Sir Henry 
Hulwer, the British minister at Washington, who signed at 
Washington, the 19th of April, 1850, what is known as the 
Clay ton-Bulwer treaty, " for the purpose of setting forth and 
flslng the views and intentions of the two governments with 
rcffrence to any means of communication by ship canal which 
mtty be consitrueted between the Atlantic and Pacilic Ofieaoa 
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by way of the River San Juan de Nicaragua or both of the 
lakes of Nicaragua or Managua to any port or place on the 
Pacific Ocean." 

As this treaty has been the subject of protracted controverey 
in the past and is lilcely to be the subject of ierious diBCuasion 
in the future it is important that the entire text should be 
given, as follows : 

"Article I. Neither government will ever obtain or main- 
tain for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal ; 
nor erect nor maintain any fortifications 'or occupy or fortify 
or coIoDize or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Bica, the Moaimlto Coast, or any part of Central Amer- 
ica ; nor maise use of any protection which either affords or 
may afford, or any alliance which either has or may have 
to or with any state or people,' for any of the above purposes, 
nor use any alliance or influence that either may possess with 
any state or government through whose territory the canal 
may pasa for the purpose of acquiring for the citizens or 
subjects of the one any rights of commerce or navigation, 
' which aljall not be offered on the same terms to the citizens or 
subjects of the other.' 

" Article II. Vessels of both countries, in case of war be- 
tween them, shall, while traversing the canal, or at such a 
distance from the two ends thereof as may hereafter be estab- 
lished, be exempted from blockade, detention, or capture. 

"Article III, Those constructing the canal under the 
authority of the local governments are to be protected in per- 
son and property. 

" Article IV, The contracting parties will use their In- 
fluence with local governments to facihtate the construction of 
the canal ; and also their good offices to procure the establish- 
ment of two free porta. 

"AbtiClb v. When completed, the contracting parties 
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guarantee the protcctton and neutrality of the canal ; which 
may be withdrawn by either party upon sis months' notiue to- 
the other, it the regulations concerning traffic ' are contrary to- 
the spirit and intention of this convention.' 

"Akticlk VI, The contracting parties engage to invite 
Wendly atatea ' to enter into stipulations with them ainiilar to 
thoae which they have entered into with each other' ; also to 
enter into treaty stipulations with the Central American states 
'for the purpose of more effectually carrying out the great 
design of this convention ' ; and also to use their good officea to 
settle differences between the atates of Central America ' aa to 
right or property over the territory through which the said 
oanal shiill pass.' 

" Abticj^e VII. The contracting parties agree to give their 
support to such reliable persouM or company as may flret offer 
to commence the construction of the canal ; priority of claim 
to protection to belong to any person or company having made 
preparatlona therefor, 

" Aeticle VIII. Both governments ' agree to extend their 
protection, by treaty stipulationa, to any other practicable 
communications, whether by eaual or railway across the 
isthmua,' and eapeeially to thoae ' which are now proposed to 
be eatablished by the way of Tehuantepee or Panama.' Both 
govemmenta ahall approve of the ehargea or conditions of 
traffic. Equal privilegea ahall be granted ' to the citizens and 
subjects of every atate which is willing to grant thereto auch 
protection as the United States and Great Britain engage to 
afford.' " 

It was only a few naontha after the ratification of this treaty 
that a claim of the British government to Honduras and Its 
occupation of the Bay Islands, caused another serioua contro- 
versy with the United States which was settled by a supple- 
mentary treaty negotiated by Mr. Dallas and Lord Clarendon, 
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This was ratified by the Senate of tlie United States with some 
amendments to which the British government would not 
agree, and the discuesion was continued until 1859, when Great 
Britain signed treaties with Guatemala, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua in which were renounced the claims ahe had made to 
Central American territory. With this the government of the 
United States expressed satisfaction. 

Controver»ies over the Island of Cuba. 

The fertile island of Cuba has also caused the Monroe doo- 
trine to be invoked. Early in the century, when LouLatana 
, was ceded to the United States by France, and Florida by 
Spain, Cuba was regarded as an equally natural and necessary 
acquisition, but Spain declined to part with so valuable a 
colony. In 1825 the French government made overtures for 
the purchase of Cuba and Puerto Hico which caused Mr. Clay, 
then secretary of state, to send a very positive dispatch to 
Mr. Brown, the American minister at PaJis, in which he Bald : 
" "With the hope of guarding beforehand against any possible 
difficulties on that subject that may arise, you will now add 
that we could not consent to the occupation of those Islands by 
any other European power than Spain under any contingency 
whatever." 

Mr, Clay was assured that the French government had no 
desire to acquire the Spanish possessions in America, but this 
did not allay apprehensions, and their possible occupation by 
France, Germany, or England was a familiar topic of discuB- 
Bion for a quarter of a century. In 1848 President Polk 
directed our minister at Madrid to negotiate for the purchase 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico by the United States, but the secre- 
tary of foreign affairs repUed that "sooner than see the islands 
transferred to any other power they would prefer them to be 
sunk in the ocean." : ; 

The history of Cuba is the recital of a series of political di*-" 
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turbancea, and the revolutions which have continually agi- 
tated and impoverished the people by requiring them to 
SDBtain a large standing army, have frequently t>een oi^nized 
by Cuban conspirators, who have found a temporary asylum in 
the United States. Although our government has consistently 
endeavored to prevent these disturbances, tbey ha^-e been a 
constant source of irritation. In 1852 when Mr. Fillmore 
was President and Mr, Webster secretary of state, it was pro- 
posed that the tlnited States should enter into a treaty with 
England and France, disclaiming forever any intention to 
obtain possession of Cuba, and pledge themselves to assist 
Spain in sustaining her authority over the island. 

The govemmenta of Great Britain and France asserted their 
adherence to the principle enunciated by Mr. Clay in 182B 
against the occupation of the island by any other power than 
Spain, and argued that if the United States would enter into a 
perpetual obligation to susttun the Spanish authority, that 
government would be relieved of great expense in maintain- 
ing an army in Cuba, and could thus more easily meet her 
engagements with her French and English creditors. But the 
United States declined to enter into the treaty on the broad 
ground that the oldest tradition of this government was an 
aversion to political alliances with European powers, and In 
1854 President Pierce instructed Mr. Sonle, Mr. Buchanan, and 
Mr. Mason, our ministers to Madrid, London, and Paris, to 
renew negotiations for the purchase of Cuba. They met at 
Ostend and drew up a form of agreement, which was, how- 
■| never formally presented to Spain, for at the meeting of 
the Spanish Cortes not many weeks after, the subject was 
alluded to, and the Spanish prime minister, in reply to an 
inquiry, declared that " to part with Cuba would be to part 
-nqth the national honor." As this sentiment was approved 
Viy i vote of the Chamber of Deputies, it was considered Im- 
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"politic to submit a proposition that was certain of r^ectioo. 

In 18-59 the subject was revived in the Congress of the United 
States by Senator Slidell of Louialana, who introduced a bill 
appropriating $30,000,000 for the purchase of Cuba. An ani- 
mated discussion followed, but the bill was not acted upon. 

Therehave been several similar propositions since introduced 
in Congress, and our ministers to Spain have frequently, under 
Instructions, approached the Spanish government on the sntv 
, ject, but without success. 

The Maximilian Episode in Mexico. 

The most vigorous application of the Monroe doctrine In 
recent years was when the French govemnient attempted to 
establish and maintain a monarchy in Mexico. In IS61 Benito 
Juarez, having become President of Mexico, instituted a series 
of reforms which were directed chiefly against the Boman 
Cathohe Church. They were intended to destroy the influence 
of the priesthood, which was alleged to be against the progress 
and development of the country and the education of the 
people. All the religious orders were expelled, the parish 
schools were closed, and the property of the church, valued at 
over $300,000,000, was confiscated for the benefit of the govern- 
ment. Since the independence of the republic was achieved 
there had been a eonatant warfare between the clerical or con- 
servative party with monarchical tendencies, on the one 
hand, and the liberal, or progressive party on the other, 
which resulted in a series of most diauatrous and bloody 
revolutions, and such frequent changes of government that 
there were thirty-six rulers in Mexico within a terra of thirty- 
three years. Juarea waa the first President of the republic 
■who WHS permitted to retain the office to the end of the term 
for which he B'as elected. 

The governments of Great Britain, Spain, and France pre- 
I .seated to the Juarez administrulion large claims for damages 



all^i;ed to have been suffered by tlieir aubjecta in Mexico 
during these revolutions, which ho refused to pay ; and in 1861 
a joint convention was held in London, at which it was 
determined to take possession of the Mexican customs houses 
and apply the revenues toward the payment of the claims. 
In January, 1862, British, French, and Spanish troops were 
landed at the port of Vera Cruz, but it was soon after arranged 
to settle the English and Spanish claims by diploniatic negoti- 
ations, and the forces of those govemmenta were at once with- 
drawn. But Napoleon III. refused to accept tbe terms of 
settlement and, at the solicitation of Mexican exiles of the 
clerical party in France, declared war against the Juarez< 
government. His purpose to occupy Mexico permanently 
and restore a monarchy there, was soon disclosed, but it is 
the prevailing opinion that the French emperor would never 
have committed himself to this unfortunate undertaking had 
he not believed tliat the leaders of the Confederacy would 
be successful in their design to dissolve the Union of the 
United States, 

Although this government was involved in the greatest war 
of modern times. President Lincoln immediately asserted hia 
adherence to the Monroe doctrine and solemnly protested 
agairist the invasion of the American continent by a European 
power. The French goverument was equally serious in its 
assurances that the only purpose of its anny in Mexico was 
to enforce reparation for losses sustained by its subjects ; and. 
the United States for the time being was powerless to inter- 
fere. After a series of engagements the French army occupied 
tlie city of Mexico, and summoned a " Congress of Notables '* 
— leading citizens belonging to the church party — to organize 
a government, Tliis assembly proclaimed a hereditary mon- 
archy, under a Roman Catholic emperor, and the crown was 
accepted by the Archduke Maximilian of Austria, in 1863. 
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Mr. Seward, then secretary of state, promptly protested in. 
the name of the United States, on the ground that the people 
of Mexico favored a republican form of govemment of 
domeetio origin, and that it was essential to the progress of 
civilization on the American continent. He was sustained by 
our Congress, which, without a dissenting voice, passed a 
reaolirtion declaring that " it does not accord with the policy of 
the United States to acknowledge any monarchical govern- 
ment erected on the ruins of any republican govemment In 
America, under the auspices of any European power." 

The passage of this resolution created great excitement In 
France, and war seemed imminent, but the "United States was 
not then in a condition to enforcfe ita declaration, and was com- 
pelled to l)e a passive witness of the overthrow of tlie Mexican 
repuiilic. At the close of our Civil War, however, Mr, Bigelow, 
the United States minister to France, was instructed to de- 
mand the immediate withdrawal of the French troops from 
the territory of Mexico. It has been aaserted that he gave an 
assurance tliat the authority of Maximilian would be recog- 
nized if this was done, but tills assurance was promptly dis- 
approved by the President, and the demand was renewed 
without any conditions or qualifications, and Mr. Seward 
instructed the American minister to inform the French gov- 



'' It That the United States earnestly desire to continue and 
cultivate Biucere friendship with France. 

"2. That ttiis policy will be brought into immediate jeop- 
ardy unless France can deem it consistent with her interest 
and honor to desist from the prosecution of armed intervention 
in Mexico to overtiirow the domestic republican government 
exlBting there, and to establish ujion ita rulna the foreign mon- 
archy which has been attempted to be inaugurated at the 
capital of that country." 
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To emphasize the declarationa of this government, GeDeml 
Sheridan was sent to the southweat^m frontier witli a large 
portiuti of the army that liad been engaged in the Civil War, 
and on the 5th of Apfii, 1866, the French emperor ordered his. 
troops to evacuate Mexico. Being left to hia own resources 
the iU-fated Maximilian was soon overcome. He appealed to 
Hapoleon, to Austria, and to the pope, without succesap'and in 
June, 1S6T, was captured and shot. 

The Northwest Boundary IHspute. 

The occupation of the northern portion of the continent 
of North America by Great Britain and Russia was a source of 
great irritation to the ITnited States during the first half of 
the present century, and the limits and boundaries of the 
territory acquired by purchase from France and Spain were bo 
indefinite as to be the cause of constant friction. By a treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, signed in ISIR 
and renewed in 1827, all disputed territory was left free and 
open to citizens of both nations. Finally, in 1846 the 49th 
parallel of north latitude was fixed as the boundary line 
between the United States and the British possessions. There 
waa some earnest discussion in this country as to the applica- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine, and the forcible annexation of 
Canada and British Columbia to tlie United States was fre- 
quently suggested, but it was maintained by the conservative 
sentiment of the people that the spirit of that doctrine only 
applied to the invasion of the American continent by Euro- 
pean powers, and the extension of foreign authority, and aa 
stated by Mr. Monroe not to the peaceable occupation of terri- 
tory already occupied. 

Early in the century claims were made by the United States 
to the entire Pacific coast from Bering StRiit southward to 
aud beyond the mouth of the Columbia Eiver, and in 1821 the 
government of Russia created some consternation by asserting 
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ita territorial rights aa far aouth aa the Slst degree of north 
latitude. Both, the United States and Great Britain were 
emphatic in their espreasions of dissent, and diplomatic 
correspondence on this subject continued for several years 
until the bouodaries between Alaska and British Colmnhia 
were determined by a treaty signed at St. Petersburg in 1825, 
In 1865 these boundaries were reci^nized by the United States 
by the purchase of the territory of Alaska from Bussia for the 
simi of ?7,200,000. 

The Monroe Doctrine in Santo Domingo. 
The Monroe doctrine was again invoked to protect the 
republic of Santo Domingo against the designs of Spain. 
That island, upon which was established the first civilized 
government in the new world, was a Spanish colony imtil ' 
it was ceded to France in 1795, but in 1844 it achieved its in- 
dependence under the influence of that remarkable negro, 
Touseaint L'Ouverture. In 1861 a revolutionary leader by the 
name of Pedro Santana overthrew the legitimate government, 
and proclaiming himself dictator, invited Spain to resume its 
ancient relations with the island, A few Spanish troops were 
sent over to sustain Santana, but the government at Madrid 
was very much engaged with its own domestic disturlsances, 
and never attempted to take formal possession. The people of 
the republic applied to the United States for aid and protection, 
but being occupied with the war the government could do 
no more than offer sympathy and forward a remonstrance 
to the king of Spain. As a result the Spanish army was with- 
drawn from Santo Domingo in July, 1805, and the Santo 
Dominicans proclainied that "the United Dominican people, 
without regard to rank or color, have planted the white cross 
of the republic on the principle enunciated by the Great Mother 
of free nations, that America belongs to the Americans, and we 
will endure all our trials over again sooner than desert it" 
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In 1864 a war broke out between Spain and her former colo- 
nies on the west coast of South America. It was caused by the 
forcible seizure hy Spain of the Cliinca Islands, which were 
rich with guano, to indemnify certain Spanish residents in 
Peru for losses suffered during a revolution in the latter 
country, Tlie citizens of the United States residing in Peru 
called a meeting, which was attended by the subjects of other 
nations, and passed a series of indignant resolutions, ereibody- 
ing the pi'inciples of the Monroe doctrine, and calling upon 
the United States government to enforce them as "the safe- 
guard and only defense of the sister republics of this conti- 
nent." The neighboring republics of Ecuador, Bolivia, and 
Chili joined with Peru in a treaty of offense and defense 
against Spain, and the fleet of the latter nation responded by 
bombarding Valparaiso on March 31, 1866, The United States 
entered a remonstrance, hostilities were suspended, and a 
peace conference was held at Washington, which was presided 
over by Hamilton Fish. Its deliberations resulted in a treaty 
for a permanent armistice, which " cannot be broken by any 
of the belligerents, until three years after express and explicit 
notification shall have been given by one to the other of the 
intention to renew hostiUties. In such case notification must 
be made through tbe government of the United States." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



NKQOTIATIONB FOB AN INTEROCEANIC CANAI,. 

The great purpose of all the early explorers In American 1 
waters wa^ to discover a western pafisuge from Europe to i 
India, China, and other countries of the East. The Portw- .1 
guese voyagera found a pathway around the Cape of Good J 
Hope, and, when Columbus started from Paloa upon his 
memorable voyage, he bad no expectation of finding a new 
world, hut sought only to demonstrate the accuracy of the 
theory that the world was round, and that India could bs 
reached by sailing westward as well as to the east. On his last \ 
and most disastrous voyage he cruised up and down the north- 
ern coast of Central America, searching each inlet and creek 
and bay for the navigable passage hla genius taught him 
should he there, but which nature, by some Titanic convul- 
sion, had closed ages before his time. 

The discovery of the Straits of Magellan, and the circum- 
navigation of the globe by the seamen who followed Columbus 
proved the truth of his theories, but the enormous distance 
that must be sailed before the Pacific Ocean could be entered 
made It necessary to shorten the route by artificial means. 
As early as 1513, when Ihe Pacific Ocean was discovered by 
Vasco Nuflez de Balboa, a proposition for a canal through the 
isthmus was made, but several years passed before the 
Spaniards abandoned the attempt to find a natural channel 
aorosa the continent. As late as 1523, Emperor Chait^s V. ad- 
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monished Cortez to search carefully along the western as well 
fts the eastern shorea of New Spalu for whut was termed, El 
eecrcto del eairecko — the secret of the etraitB. 

In 152S, however, the fact that no passage existed hecame 
very well eatabltshed, and a Commission of Engineers was ap- 
pointed by the court of Spain to consider a plan for artificial 
water communication across the Isthmus of Sarien [Panama), 
but there is no record of further action until 1534, when Charles 
V. instjucted the governor of Panama (see map, page 4S) to 
make au exploration and report the result. The governor, 
PasGual Andagoya, replied that the scheme was impracticable, 
but in 1540 the investigation was resumed under the direction 
of Philip H., and Bautlste Antonelli reported In favor of a 
canal across Nicaragua (see map, page 111). In 1350 Antonio 
Gialvao proposed four different routes, of which he considered 
tliat across Nicar^ua the most practicable, and the subject 
was extensively discussed, but the superstitious monks, who 
still controlled the policy of Spain, condemned the plan as 
contrary to the will of the Divine Providence that had placed 
a barrier there to restrain the fury of the eeas. 

The project was frequently revived, not only in Spain but in 
other parts of Europe, and finally in 1695, William Patterson, 
the founder of the Bank of England, organized the first 
company that was ever established to construct an inter- 
oceanic canal. Money whs freely subscribed in England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and other European countries, and a colony of 
twelve hundred men in five ships sailed to the isthmus from 
Leith, Scotland, in July, 1698, to commence work. Spain 
sent a fleet and an army to prevent the enterprise, and, after 
four months of resistance and distress, the colonists surren- 
dered, and returned to England. 

Various subsequent attempts were made to undertake the 
votk, with DO better success, and it was not until after the 
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lepublic of New Granada (Colombia) had achieved iia inde- 
pendence that even a scientific survey was made to determino^ 
a route for a canal. Then, in 1827, Simon Bolivar employed," 
two English engineers, who spent two years on the IsUimus, 
and reported in fevor of the route that was afterwards adopted 
for the line of the Panama railway. In 1838 the government 
of Kew Granada gave a concesaioii to a French company to 
conetruct the canal, but they did no more than make a survey. 

The project waa first proposed in this country in 1825 by 
Antonio Jose CafSaz, minister at Washington from the repub- 
lic of Central America, who, in the name of hia government, 
invited the United States to undertake the construction of a 
canal across Nicaragua. Henry Clay, who waa then secretary 
of state, replied in a communication that stands aa one of the ', 
noblest state papers ever issued from the Executive Department 
of this government, accepting the invitation and announcing 
tiiat the United States minister to Central America had been 
instructed to make the necessary examination. Mr. Willlama, 
the minister, reported favorably on the subject, and the result 
was the formation of a company, under a charter from Con-, 
gress, to construct the canal, DeWitt Clinton, then governor 
of New York, and the father of the Erie Canal, waa the mo«t , 
conspicuous member of the corporation, which secured a con- ' 
cession from the government of Central America and made; 
a Beriea of surveys, but waa unable to obtain the necessary 
capital. 

This company having dissolved, the king of the Netberlandi 
agreed to undertake the work, but the dissolution of the Cen- 
tral American Confederacy caused him to abandon the project. 

No further action was taken by the government of the 
United States until 1835, when Congress passed a resolution 
directing the President to open negotiations with the govern- 
ments of New Granada and Central America for the purpose 
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of securing treaty Btipulations for such individuale or com- 
panies as might undertake the coiistruction of a ship canal 
across the isthmus. On the first of March following, Preai- 
dentTTackaon appointed Charles H. Eiddle of Philadelphia as 
oommlssioncr to confer with the authoritiea of Colombia and 
GeDtral America, and to mal^e such investigations as were 
necessarj' fully to inform the government on the subject. Mr. 
Biddle visited Central America, but died shortly after his 
return to the United States, leaving a partially completed 
report, which pronounced the Panama route impracticable. 

In 1838 a memorial was submitted to Congress hy citizens of 
New York and Philadelphia for a renewal of the negotiations, 
and the committee on roads and canals of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives made an elaborate report on the subject, which was 
illustrated by maps, charts, plans, and profiles showing the 
several proposed routes and discussing their respective ad- 
vantages. The report concluded with a resolution requesting 
the President to reopen negotiations ; it was adopted hy the 
House, but no further action was taken. 

In 1839, however, Mr. John L. Stephens, accompanied by 
Mr. Catherwood, a skillful artist and draughtsman, was sent 
to Central America, oaterksihly to visit the mined cities there, 
but really to make a confidential report to the President on the 
subject of an interoceanic canal. In Nicaragua he met Lieu- 
tenant Bailey of the British Eoyal Engineers, who had sur- ■ 
veyed a canal route for the Nicaraguan government, and 
secured from him copies of all his reports and maps, which 
were afterwards submitted to Congress ; but owing to the un- 
settled condition of political affairs in Central America, the 
negotiations were postponed. 

In 1848, during the negotiations that followed the war with 
Mexico and resulted in the annexation of New Mexico and 
Arizona to the United States, it was proposed to purchase a 
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light of way for a. canal or railway across the iBthmua of 
Tehuaatepec, but the oSer was rejected by the Mexican 

aathoritles. 

During the eame year a treaty, which is Btill in force, was 
negotiated with New Granada, under which the United 
States was guaranteed the right of free transit across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and pemiiasion to construct a railway or 
canal or any other means of transportation under the sauie 
righte and privileges that might t>e enjoyed by the citizens 
of that country. 

About th B t 
occurred the 
dent of the 
patlon of the 
Qreyti 

ragua by the Brit 
ish go'vernnient 
and the estabUah 
meat of a protec 
torate over the Moa- 
qulto lodians 
which led to the 
negotiation of the X^ti^i^V--. 
Clayton Bulwer '^ 
treaty The clr 
oumstances are 
fully related in the 
chapter on the Mon 
roe doctrine {page 
98). 

Under the provisions of the treaty the government of N ca 
ragua granted a concession for the construct on of a canal 
to Cornelius Vanderbilt and his aaaoclatee under the corporate 
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name of the American Atlantic aod Pacific Bhip Canal 
Company, and a survey was made by the "United States 
Topographical Engineer Corps, under the direction of this 
government. 

The discovery of gold in California had greatly stimulated 
public interest In the canal question, and the immenee traffic 
across the isthmus, made necessary by the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities overland, caused the organization in New York 
of a company, under the leadership of General Aspinwall, for 
the construction of a railway between the two oceans. A con- 
cession was obtained from. New Granada, witli a stipulation 
on the part of the government of the United States that 
it would guarantee free and uninterrupted traffic across the 
isthmus, and the protection of the property of the company. 
The road was constructed and is still in operation, but the 
project of building a canal was not abandoned, although the 
Vanderbilt Company did not undertake the work. From 1850 
to 1880 repeated surveys were made under the direction of the 
United States government, covering all possible routes from 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the Isthmus of Darien 
(Panama), and several canal companies were organized, but 
nothing further was accomplished. Soon after, the Civil War 
diverted the attention of the pubUe. 

When General Grant became President he revived the plan 
with great earnestness, for he was a strong advocate of the 
practicabiUty and necessity of an interoceanic canal. Several 
expeditions were organized under his direction, and both mili- 
tary and naval engineers were engaged in the search for a 
more economical route than had hitherto been discovered. A 
new treaty was negotiated with Colombia for the construction 
of a canal by the United States government across the Isthmus 
of Panama, and was submitted to the Senate in 1870, but 
&iled of ratification. President Grant was not di.6co«raged, 
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but In 1872 appointed a commission to take the subject again 
under consideration , which ordered new aiirveya and reported 
three years later in &vor of the Nicaragua route. 

The report of the commission was submitted to Congress by 
Preeident Hayes, but no action was takes, 

The government of Colombia, having taken offense at the 
report of this commission in favor of a canal across Nicaragua 
by way of the River San Juan and Lukea Nicaragua and 
Managua, entered into negotiations with the French govern- 
ment, and granted a concession to a company, of which Ferdi- 
nand de Lessepa, who had Just completed the Suez Canal, was 
president, to construct a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Tills company Immediately organized and commenced oper- 
ations, but the undertaking was regarded with great disfavor 
in the United States, and several resolutions were proposed in 
Congrees asserting that the Monroe doctrine was a cardinal 
principle in our national policy, and that no canal across the 
isthmus could he permitted unless constructed under the aua- 
pieea and protection of the United States, The committee on 
foreign affuira of the House of Representatives made an elabo- 
rate report on the subject, in which they held that the constmo- 
tion of a water way upon the American continent by foreign 
capital, under the charter of a foreign government, was in 
violation of the spirit of the Monroe doctrine, and that the 
United States " would assert and nmintain control over any 
such water way by whomsoever constructed so far as was 
neoeesary to protect its national Interest, means of defense, 
unity, and safety, and to advance the prosperity and augment 
the commerce of the Atlantic and Paciflc States of the Union." 

President Hayes, In transmitting to Congress various docu- 
menta relating to the subject, expressed the sentiment of the 
country in his message when he said : 

" I, The policy of this country is a canal under American 
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control. If existing treaties or the rights of sovereignty or 
property of other nations stand in the way of this policy, 
negotiations should be entered into to establish the American. 
policy consistently with the rights of the nations to be affected 
by it 

"2. The capital invested in the enterprise must look for 
protection to one or more of the great powers of the world. 
No European power can be allowed to intervene for such pro- 
tection. The United States ' must exercise such control as will 
enable this country to protect its national interests and main- 
tain the rights of those whose private capital ia embarked 
in the work.' 

" 3, 6uch a canal would virtually be ' a part of the coast lino 
of the United States' ; and ita relations to this country 'are 
matters of paramount concern to the people of the United 
States. No other great power would, under similar cii 
stances, fiUl to assert a rightful control over a work so closely 
and vitaDy affecting its interest and welfare.' " 

Presldettt Garfield, in his inaugural addi^as, alluding to the 
DeLesaepa enterprise, said : "We shall urge no narrow policy, 
nor seek peculiar or exclusive privileges in any commercial 
route ; but, in the language of my predecessor, I believe It 
to be ' the right and duty of the United States to assert and 
maintain such supervision and authority over any inter- 
oceanic canal across the isthmus that connects North and 
South America as will protect our national interests,' " 

One of the first state papers of the Garfield administration 
waa devoted to thla subject and was addressed to Mr. Lowell, 
the United Stetes minister to England. 

It asserted that this government did not desire exclusive 
piivUeges for American ships in time of peace and would not 
Interfere -with the enterprise aa a commercial one, but would 
In^st that the political control of the canal must be in this 
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country, for tlie reason that the posseasions of the United 
States upon the Pacific coast are imperial in extent and would 
supply the larger part of the traffic. Nor would the United 
States consent to an agreement between the powers of Europe 
to guarantee the neutrality and control of the political charac- 
ter of the canal, on the ground that auch au agreement affect- 
ing the political condition or the commerce of the American 
continent would be attended with danger to the peace and 
welfare of this nation. " The poaition of the United States on 
this question," the paj>er continued, "had been long and well 
understood, and the principles of the doctrine which had been 
enunciated a century before are familiarly interwoven into our 
national policy," 

Earl Granville replied that the position of England toward 
the canal was based upon the terms of the Claytou-Eulwer 
treaty ; but this government retorted that the Clayton-Eulwer 
treaty was made thirty years before, under conditions that 
were temporary in their niilure, and that the remarkable 
development of the Pacific coast of the United States required 
modiflcationa in the terms, which practically conceded to 
Great Britain the control of any canal that might t)e con- 
structed. The fact that Great Britain midntainsa vast naval 
armament, gave that country an advantage over the United 
States which would be decisive in case of a possible struggle 
for the control of the water way, because the treaty binds this 
government not to use military force, while it leaves the 
naval power of Great Britain free and unrestrained. If no 
American array waa to be allowed on the isthmua, no war 
vessels of Europe would be permitted to control the waters 
at either entrance of the canal. The United States, it was 
ai^ed, waa simply seeking to defend its interests as Great 
Britain defended hers, and It would be equally reasonable 
for the United States to demand a share in the fortiflca- 
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tlone that eommanded the Suez Casal as for Great Britain to 
mabe a i^imilar demtuid iu reference to the canal acroee the 
isthmus. Great Britain, therefore, should not object to the 
nn]ted States assuming absolute control of any canal which 
sbstl unite the two oceans, and which this government will 
always regard and treat as a part of our coast line. 

The United States then proposed a modification of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty in five particulars as follows : 

(1) Every part which forbids the United States fortifying 
the canal and holding the political control of it in conjunction 
with the country in which it ia located, to be canceled. 

(2) Every part in which Great Britain and the United 
States agree to make no aciiuisition of territory in Central 
America, to remain In full force, 

(3) No objection to maintaining the clause looking to the 
■establishment of a free port at each end of the proposed canal. 

(4) The clause to the effect that treaty stipulations should he 
made for a Joint protectorate of any railway or canal never 
having been perfected, to be regarded as obsolete. 

(5) The distance from either end of the canal where, in time 
of war, captures might lie made, to be as liberal as possible. 

The correspondence was continued for several years, Great 
Britain holding that the declarations of the United States 
were distinctly at vaj-iance with the terms of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty- 

In the meantime work was commenced upon the Panama 
Canal and continued until the funds of the company were ex- 
hausted, when it was abandoned for lack of capital. During 
the intervening years another company was organized in the 
United States, with General Grant as president, for the con- 
struction of a canal across Nicaragua. A charter was sought 
from Congress and a new concession was obtained from Nica- 
r^ua, but it was found impossible to raise the necessary 
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capital The next step was the aegotiation in 1884 of a treaty 
between the United States aad Nicaragua for the construction 
of a canal by the government of the United States along a 
route located by Mr. A. G. Menocal, an engineer of the navy. 
Thia treaty was submitted to the Senate by President Arthur ; 
and ita terms were as follows : 

The canal was t« be built by the United States, and to be 
owned jointly by the United States and Nicaragua. 

The United States was to protect perpetually the int^rlty of 
the territory of the republic of Nicaragua. 

PriTilege was given the United States to construct across the 
territory of Nicaragua a railway between the termini of the 
canal, and telegraph lines, in ita discretion. 

A belt of land was granted, two and one half miles wide, of 
which the canal waa the central line, and a belt two and one 
half miles wide around the southern end of the lake. 

The canal was exempted from taxation. 

The United States was to have exclusive control of oonatruc- 
tion. 

The net revenues were to be divided between the owners in 
"the proportion of one third to Nicaragua and two thirds to the 
United States, and accounts were to be liquidated quarterly. 

The United States was to loan Nicaragua fi.OOO.OOO for 
-works of internal improvement, to be refunded out of Nica- 
ragua's share of the revenues. 

The treaty was laid before the Senate, but failed of ratifica- 
tion under the two-tbirds rule, and shortly after, it was with- 
drawn. 

In October, 1886, a meeting of persona interested in the con- 
struction of the canal was called at New York, and a new 
company was organized which sought a charter from Congress. 
In the meantime Captain Eads had obtained a concession 
from Mexico for a ship railway across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
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tepee, and had introduced into Congress a bill providiog for the 
charter of his company. Tlie antagonisni between tbe two 
interests delayed i>oth bills so that they were not acted upon, 
hut in March, 1887, the new Nicaragua company sent Mr. 
Menocal to Nicaragua to obtain a new concession in their 
behalf, which was ratified by the Nicaraguan government in 
April of that year. At the meeting of Congress in Decemlier, 
a bill for the incorporation of the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua was introduced, and reported to both Houses with 
a favoruble recommendation. Final action was reached in 
February, 1889, and the bill, approved by the President, tie- 
came a law. A construction party consisting of forty-seven 
engineers and their assistants was iromedlately sent to Nica- 
ragua and work was begun. 

The government of Costa Bica having claimed riparian 
rights along the San Juan River was also induced to grant 
a concession similar to that already secured from Nicaragua, 
and the work began under most favorable conditions. The 
harbor at Greytown, which had long been useless, was im- 
proved by the erection of a breakwater and pier, and a railway 
was constructed some distance up the San Juan River for the 
use of the canal company, which is now actively engaged upon 
the enterprise. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PBOPOSED ANNEXATION OP SANTO DOMINOO AND ST, THOMAS. 
THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 

One of the moat interestiDg episodes in our diplomacy and 
an event tliat caused a serious politicul commotion, was the 
proposition mude during tiie first year of the administration 
of President Grant, to annex the island of Santo Domingo to 
the United States Being the cradle of American liistory, the 
scene of the first civilized eettlement m the new world, and 
for half a century the center of afiaire on this aide of the 
Atlantic, there has al\t a^ s been a sentimental intereat attach- 
ing to Santo Domingo that has not been felt in any other part 
of our continent Then, too, the dramatic and furious flght 
that wafl made there for emancipation, the successful issue 
of the struggle, and the foundution of a republic of black men, 
for black men, and by black men, have made the soil of the 
picturesque island holy ground to the lovers of human free- 
dom. 

"Soon after my inauguration as President," said General 
Grant in his message forwarded to Congress in 1871, "I was 
waited upon by an agent of President Baez with a proposition 
to annex the republic of Santo Domingo to the United States. 
This gentleman represented the capacity of the island, the 
desire of the people, and their character and habits, about 
as they have been described by the commissioners whose 
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report accompanies this message. He stated further that, 
being weak in numberB and poor in purse, they were not capa- 
ble of developing their great resources, that tlie people had no 
incentive to industry on account of lack of protection for 
their accunaulatious ; and that, if not accepted by the United 
States — with institutions which they loved above those of 
any other nation— they would be compelled to seek protection 
elsewhere. To these statements I made no reply, and gave no 
indication of what I thought of the proposition. In the 
course of time I was waited upon by a second gentleman from 
Banto Domingo, who made the same representations, and who 
was received in like manner. 

" In view of the facts which had been laid before me, and 
with an earnest desire to maintain the Monroe doctrine, 
I believed that I would be derelict in my duty if I did not 
take measures to ascertain the exact wish of the government 
and inhabitants of the republic of Santo Domingo in regard 
to anneifation, and communicate the information to the 
people of the United States. Under the attending circum- 
stances I felt that if I turned a deaf ear to this appeal I 
naight, in the future, be justly charged with a flagrant neglect 
of the pubUc interests and an utter disregard of the welfare of 
a downtrodden race praying for the blessings of a free and 
strong government, and for protection in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their own industry." 

In the July following. General Grant sent General Babcoclt, 
his private secretary, to Santo Domingo upon a secret mission. 
He bore a letter of instructions from Secretary Fish to ascer- 
tain the facts about the condition of the government, its 
standing with the people, the financial condition, resources 
and industries of the island, and particularly the public senti- 
ment witli reference to the annexation proposition. His 
report to the President was confidential, and has never been 
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m&de public, but it must have been favorable, for within a 
very short time after hiB return Secretary Fidii negotiated & 
treaty with an agent of the Dominican government by which 
ttiat jwrtion of the 
islandunderita con- 
trol and junadic 
tion — not including 
the western shore 
. which constitutes 
the republic 
Haytl— was a 
nexed to the United 
States. The area of 
ttiia territory was 
28,000 square miles, 
equal in size to Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island combined 

There was also a separate treaty negotiated, which granted 
to the United States the perpetual lease of the peninsula and 
Bay of Bamana, at the eastern end of the island, as a supply 
station for the use of our navy in the West Indies. 

In hia message to the Senate, transmitting this treaty, Gen- 
eral Grant expressed the opinion that the island, if properly;™ 
cultivated, would yield to the United States ail the sugar, T 
coffee, tobacco, and other tropical products that would be 1 
required to supply the needs of our people, and would cut oflf 
at least a hundred million dollars' worth of our imports annu- 
ally. He expressed great interest, too, in the benefits which 
annexation would confer upon the people of Santo Domingo, 
who for years had been plundered by thieves and adventurers. 

But to the surprise of General Grant, when the annexation 
treaty was submitted to the United States Senate, it was re- 
jected, by a tie vote, 28 to 28, although a two-thirds vot« was 
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required for its ratiflcatioo. There was great excitement in*" 
political circles, for some of the most famous and iufluential 
leaders of the Republican party, iocludiug Senator Sumner, 
were determined In tlieir opposition to the treaty. It was 
charged that there were large private interests involved, and 
that the treaty was intended to protect and enrich a few 
citizens of the United Statea who had acquired large planta- 
tions in Santo Domingo, and to enable them to import sugar, 
tobacco, and other products Into this country without the 
payment of duty. It wag also charged that the people of 
the island hud l>een intimidated to obtain their consent to 
annexation, that the government officials had been briiwd, and 
that all forma of oorraption had been used Id securing the 
treaty. 

Alttiough the treaty was rejected by the Senate, President 
Grant was not discouraged. In his annual message six months 
later be called attention to the subject again, giving new and 
powerful arguments in favor of the acquisition of the republic. 
"I firmly believe," he said, "that the moment it is known 
that the United States has entirely abandoned the project 
of occupying as a part of its own territory the island of Santo 
Domingo, a free port will tie negotiated for by European 
nations in the Bay of Samana, and a large commercial city 
will be built up, to which we will be tributary without re- 
ceiving corresponding benefits." He recommended that & 
commission be appointed to negotiate a new treaty. 

This proposition at once led to a bitter discussiOQ in iwth 
Houses of Congress, Mr. Sumner and other Republicans lead- 
ing the opposition. Senator Morton of Indiana offered a. reso- 
lution, which was adopted by the Senate, authorizing the 
President to send to Santo Domingo such a commission as 
he had proposed, but it was not adopted by the House of 
Representatives without the addition of an amendment de- 
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daring that nothing in the reaolution should be construed 
as committing Congress to the annexation policy. 

The commission which went to Santo Domingo was com- 
posed of Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio, Andrew D. White of New 
York, and Samuel G. Howe of Massachusetts, with Frederick 
Douglass and Allan A. Burton as secretaries. Robert R. Hltt, 
afterwards aaaistant secretary of state and now a member 
of the House of Representatives, was one of the stenographers. 
The party was accompanied by several scientific men in- 
structed to investigate the resources of the island. The com- 
mission was carried to its destination by a man-of-war, and 
reached Samaoa Bay on the 24th of January, 1871. 

A thorough inquiry was made into the reaources and con< 
dltion of tlie republic, its products and commerce, and the 
espediency of auuesation. A public investigation as to the 
charges of corruption and intimidation, and as to the senti- 
ments of the people was conducted and the testimony and 
Tiews of many prominent citizens were secured. The report 
was submitted to Congress in the following April, and in every 
particular sustained the statements and opinions of President 
Grant. Strong reasons and arguments wore given in favor o( 
a treaty of annexation, and they had much influence upon 
public sentiment in the United States. In forwarding the | 
report to the Senate, General Grant sent a message in which i 
he defended his motives and explained his reasons for negoU' 
atlng the original treaty. He said : 

"Under these circumstances I deemed it due to the ofSoe 
which I hold, and due to the character of the agents who 
had been charged with tiie investigation, that such procee'd- 
ings should t>e had as would enable the people to know the 
truth. A commission was therefore constituted, under author^ 
Ity of Congress, consisting of genflemen selected with special 
reference to their high character and capacity for the laborloUa 
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work intrusted to them, who were instructed to visit the spot 
and report U[jpn tlie facte. Other eminent citizens were re- 
queat<^d to accompany the commiaBion in order that the people 
might have the benefit of their views. Students of science 
and correspondents of the presa, without regard to political 
opinions, were invited to join the expedition, and their 
numbers were limited only by the capacity of the vessel. 

"The mere rejection by the Senate of a treaty negotiated by 
the President only indicates a diiTerenc© of opinion tietween 
two co-ordinate departments of the government, without 
touching the character or wounding the pride of either. But 
when such rejection takes place simultaneously with charges 
openly made of corruption on the part of the President, or 
those employed by him., the case is different. Indeed, in such 
a case the honor of the nation needs investigation. Thia has 
been accomplished by the report of the commissioners here- 
with transmitted, which fully vindicates the purity of the mo- 
tives and action of those who represented the United States In 
the negotiation. 

" And now ray task is finished, and with it ends all personal 
solicitude upon the subject. My duty being done, yours he- 
gins ; and I gladly haud over the whole matter to the Judg- 
ment of the American people, and of their representatives in 
Congress assembled. Ttie fiicta will now be spread before the 
country, and a decision rendered by that tribunal whose 
convictions so seldom err, and against whose will I have 
no policy to enforce. My opinion remains unchanged ; in- 
deed, it is confirmed by the report that the interests of our 
cotmtry and of Santa Domingo alike invite the annexation 
of that repubUc. 

"In view of the difference of opinion upon this subject, 

I suggest that no action be taken at the present session beyond 

- llA printing and general dissemination of the report. Before 
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the nest aession of CongreHs the people will have considered 
the subject and formed an intelligent opinion concerning it ; 
to which opinion, deliberately made up, it will be the duty 
of every department of the government to give heed, and 
no one will more cheerfully conform to it than myself. It 
iB not only the theory of our Constitution that tlie will of the 
people, constitutionally expressed, is the supreme law, but 
I have ever believed that ' all men are wiser than any one 
man ' ; and if the people, upon a full presentation of the facts, 
ijhall decide that the annexation of the republic is not deair* 
able, every department of the government ought to acqnlesee 
in that decision. 

" In again submitting to Congress a subject upon which 
I public sentiment has been divided, and which has been made 
the occasion of acrimonious debates In Congress, as well as 
of unjust aspersions elsewhere, I may, I trust, be indulged in a 
single remark. 

" No man could hope to perform duties so deUcate and 
responsible as pertain to the presidential office without some- 
times incurring the hostility of those who deem their opinions 
and wishes treated with insufficient consideration ; and he 
who undertakes to conduct the aS'airs of a great government 
as a faithful public servant, if sustained by the approval of his 
own conscience, may rely with confldeuce upoh the candor 
and inteihgence of a free people, whose best interests he 
has striven to subserve, and can bear with patience ths 
oensure of disappointed men." 

But Mr. Sumner, Mr. Schurz, and other senators who had 
originally opposed the proposition, were even more determined 
in their hostility than before, and the first^named, who for 
some real or fancied grievance, had conceived a strong personal 
dislike for the President, denounced the treaty as " a measure 
of violence," a "dance of blood, "^ and used other equally 
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severe terms. He alluded to the president of Santo Domingo 
and his cabinet ministers as " political jockejs," and i-eiterated 
the charges of corruption, bribery, and fraud. 

Although the President waa stoutly defended by his friends 
the influeuce of Sumner and others was suiScient to defeat the 
adoption of the recommendation of the commission, and the 
President reluctantly abandoned the project. The question 
was, however, one of the principal reasons for the division 
of the Bepublicaii party in 1ST2, and it became a politicaJ issue 
in the presidential oamp^gn of that year. 

The Annexation of St. ThoTtiae. 

The kingdom of Denmark owns three small islainda of the 
Virgin group of the Leeward Islands, lying between 17° ojid 
18° north latitnde, and in about 04° west longitude. They 
are St. Croix, or Santa Crun, which has an area of 74 square 
miles and a population of IS, 430, St, Thomas with an area of 
23 square miles and a population of 14,388, and St. John with 
21 square milee and a population of 944. Two thirds of the 
inhabitants are black, but they are well educated, and the 
Lutheran creed is the established religion of the country. The 
products are small, oonsisting of sugar, rum, and molasses, but 
the foreign commerce of the three islands is comparatively vety 
large and amounts to about $3,000,000 a year, a greater part of 
which are imports of supplies intended for the use of passing 

St. Thomas is known as the keystone 'Of the West Indies. 
1 1 stands at the apex of the arc which forms the wall between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, known as the 
Windward and Leeward Islands. It lies in the track of all 
veaseb from Europe, Brazil, the East Indies, and the Pacific 
Ocean, bound to the north coast of Central and South America, 
the east const of Mexico, the gulf ports of the United States 
and the West India Islands, and alao in the track of all vessels 
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sailing ftora the United Stal«a and Canada to Brazil and other 
countries in South America. It is a point where all vessels 
touch for coal, water, and other supplies when needed, and is a 
central rendezvous or focus for the commerce of the West 
Indies. All mail intended for ships that frequent thoae 
waters Is sent to St. Thomas, for every ship is pretty sure 
to touch there either going to or returning from its destina- 
tion. In a military sense St. Thomas is a central point ' 
cotnmanding all of the West Indian Islands, and is so situated 
that It can be fortified to any extent. The hay on which Ilea 
the town of Charlotte Amahe, the principal city, is aimoat i 
circular, the entrance being narrow and deep, and guarded by 
two heavy forts which could be so strengthened and protected 
that no foreign power could ever hope to take it. There is no 
other landing place, for the island is surrounded by reefs 
and breakers which constitute a natural protection, and the 
surf runs so high that it would be impossible for a boat-load of 
sailors or soldiers to land anywhere outside of the harbor. 
There la no harbor in the West Indies better situated for com- 
merce or for military purposes, and it is large enough to 
shelter ail the vessels in the world. 

The Civil War demonstrated that the greatest military weak- 
ness of the United States was the lack of a harbor of refuge 
and a source of naval supplies in the West Indies. The 
sovereignty of these islands, more than a, thousand in nuniber, 
Is divided among nearly all of the great nations of the earth, 
but the United States has no foothold there. England, 
France, Holland, Spain, and other countries have porta in 
which their vessels can seek suppUes and protection at any 
time. In case the United States should become involved 
tn war with any of those nations we should be at a great dis- 
advantage because our vessels would be compelled to return 
frequently to our Atlantic porta for coal and proviaioi 
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is the uuiveraal opinJon umoug naval experts that the lack of 
aueh a station lu the West Indies prolonged the late war at the 
cost of millions of dollars and the loss of thousands of lives ; 
therefore, at the close of hostilities, Mr. Beward, who was 
secretary of state, endeavored to secure a base of supplies. 

After eonsidering the various questions involved, in Janu- 
ary, 1865, he conveyed to the Danish minister at Washington, 
General RasslofT, an intimation that the United States would 
consider a proposition to purchase the possessions of Denmark 
in America. Although the communication was Informa!, the 
subject was widely discussed, both in the United States and in 
Copenhagen, and informal but very earnest protests were re- 
ceived by the Danish government from England, France, 
Germany, and other foreign powers. The assassination of 
President Lincoln caused the proposition to be temporarily 
abandoned, but during the winter of 1886 the negotiations 
were resumed. 

Secretary Seward, after hia recovery from the wounds of the 
assassin on the night when Lincoln was killed, sailed through 
the West Indies for the purpose of restoring his health, and 
made peraooal investigation of the advantages of St. Thomas, 
which were afterwards the subject of a report to the President. 
Consequently, in July, 1866, a formal proposition was made to 
Denmark, through General Bassloff, for the purchase of the 
three islands for the sum of $5,000,000. The latter arrived 
in Copenhagen with the proposition just at the moment of 
the defeat of the conservative party, whose late leaders had re- 
jected the original overtures from the United States. The 
new ministry, which was military in its instincts, did not 
show any greater favor toward the American proposition, 
but, for fear of offending the United States, the government 
decided to make no answer to the proposition. General 
RasBloff resigned, and the Danish mission in the United 
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.'States waa vacant. Mr. Seward telegraphed Mr. Teaman, the 
United States minister to Copenhagen, to obtain a deflaite 
reply, but he failed to secure frotn the Danish government any 
expreBSlon either of assent or disaeut. He was informed, hov< 
ever, that there were many Interests, sentiments, and con^j 
ditions that must be considered and conciliated before anf 
action could be token. 

Ten months later the Banish minister of foreign relations 
informed Minister Yeaman that ■miile the government de- 
clined the oEfriF of $5,000,000 for its American provinces it 
would agree to cede thera to the United States for $15,000,000, 
the transfer of Santa Cruz,^owevcr, to depend upon the con- 
sent of Franco, as this was required by a treaty stipulation 
of two hundred years' standing. Or, if this proposition was 
not acceptable, St. Tliomas and one other island would be 
ceded to the United States for $10,000,000, provided the inhabi- 
tants would approve the proposition by ballot. This offer was 
met by the United States with a counter-proposition to pur- 
chase two of the islands for $7,500,000, which was accepted by 
Denmark, with the condition that the inhabitants might 
express their assent to the measure. Senator Doolittle of 
Wisconsin, who happened to be in Europe at the time, waa 
requested to proceed to Copenhagen and there conclude the 
negotiations. The purchase of Alaska from Russia was pend- 
ing at the same time, and it was suggested that the endorse- 
ment of Russia upon the St. Thomas proposition would have a 
fovorable effect. Thereupon, Senator Doolittle secured from 
Chancellor Gortehakoff an assurance that Denmark would 
have the moral support of Russia in the transaction. All of 
the papers having been signed on the 24th of October, 1867, 
the treaty, together with a history of the case and the docu- 
ments, was sent to the Senate when Congress met in Dec^n- 
bet. 
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In the meantime tlie Danieli government appointed Edward 
Carstcusen aa a commissiooer to take the vote of the people of 
St. Thoraas on the proposition to transfer them from eubjecta 
of hie majesty the king of Denmark to citizens of the United 
Btatea. The UniUKi States sent Eeverend Doctor Hawley, who 
was paaLor of the church attended by Secretary Seward at 
Auburn, N. Y,, as a comniiBsloner to observe the election and 
answer any questions of a general character, or give any de- 
sired information in regard to the purposes of the United 
States that might be demsinded by a people who were about 
voting upon a measure that affected their interests bo deeply. 
Dr. Hawloy found the people earnestly and amiably inclined, 
but the merchants desired an asafirance that in the event of 
the transfer to the United States no duties would be imposed 
upon articles Imported into St. Thomas for at lejist a stated 
length of time. He was unauthorized to meet this question, 
and Commiasioner Carstenaen could not proceed with the vote 
until It was settled. Rear Admiral Palmer at once dispatched 
a, vessel to the United States with the Danish commissioner 
and Dr, Hawley, to lay this important matter l>cfore the 
government, but they arrived in Washington in the midst 
of the quarrel between President Johnson and the Senate 
which resulted in the impeachment of the former. Com- 
mlBSioner Carstensen returned alone to St, Thoraas, and 
informed the merchants that he was not authorized to give 
them any assurances about the continuance of St. Thomas as 
a free port. On the 9th of January the vote was taken amid 
great ceremonies and feativitiea. The result was almost una- 
nimity In favor of annexation, there being but 22 votes cast 
i^ainst the proposition in St. Thomas, and not one dissenting 
vote in St. John, When the news reached Copenhagen the 
parliament ratified the treaty without debate, and the king 
signed It on the lat of January, 1868 ; but no notice was taken 
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of it in Washington, The treaty lay buried in a pigeon-hole 
of the dealt of Mr. Sumner, the chairman of the committee on 
foreign relatlona. Official notice waa sent to the Senate of 
the result of the voto on tlio islands, and the action of the 
Danish parliament and the king, and attention was called 
to the fact tiiat the limit of time for ratification would expire 
on the 24th of February ; but that produced no effect. The 
Senate was otherwise engaged. On the Slat of February the 
proeeedinga iJi the impeachment of President Johnson began, 
and amidst the political excitement Bt. Thomas was not 
thought of. 

In the following August, our government proposed to Den- 
mark that the time for the eschange of ratifications be ex- 
tended one year from October 14, 1888, which was agreed to, 
and the treaty was revived. The Danish government soon be- 
came indignant at the delay of the United States and sent Mr. 
BassIofT to demand that either the treaty should be ratified by 
the United States Senate, or just cause shown for the failure 
to do so. But during the busy session of Congress in 1869 
the treaty remained suspended, and ^though a third oppor- 
tunity was offered for the extension of the time for ratification 
no action was ever taken upon it. The failure of these nego- 
tiations caused the downfall of the first liberal ministry that 
ruled in Dcnnaark, and the friendly relations between the 
United States and that country were impaired for several 
years by the unexplained neglect of the United States to carry 
out a solemn compact of its own seeking. 

T/ie Eiqyuhlic of Liberia. 

By the terms of paragraph 1, section 9, of article 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States, the admission of African 
slaves into our country was, in effect, prohibited after the year 
1807, This period expired near the termination of the admin- 
iatralion of President JefTeraon, who, anticipating the capture 
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of slave ships subsequent to that dute and the necessity of 
returning tlieir cargoes to Africa, desired to negotiate for some 
port upon ttie western coast of that continent to which the 
captured slaves might be returned. With this object in view 
It occurred to him that Sierra Leone, a colony established by 
Great Britahi, to which American slaves captured during the 
Revolution of 1776 Were transported, was the most favorable 
point for the purpose ; and he therefore suggested a treaty 
with that country which should designate that place as an 
asylum. But before any steps could be taken for the realiza- 
tion of his purpose, the United States and Great Britain were 
again at war and the project was indelinltely deferred. 

The importance of the establishment of such a colony again 
suggested Itself at the commencement of the administration of 
President Monroe, since it became evident that these miserable 
creatures, when captured and returned unprotected to tteir 
native land, were liable to be seized again and sold into 
slavery. In response, therefore, to petitions upon the subject, 
the Congress of the Unitod States passed an act on March 
3, 1819, aulhorizlng President Monroe to return ail such 
persona to the coast of Africa and to provide for their tempo- 
rary relief and protection by the establishment of an agency 
or frcedman'B bureau there under the patronage and authority 
of the government of the United States. This is the only 
colonizing scheme that has ever laeen undertaken by our 
country. 

In pursuance of the purposes of tills act, Lieutenant Stock- 
ton of the American navy was instructed to proceed to the 
African coast in October, 1821, tn carry out the designs of the 
government. This officer, touching first at Sierra Leone, sailed 
down tha coast on a voyage of discovery in search of a favor- 
able spot for the location of the colony. Upon his arrival at 
'Gape Meaurado, a hold promontory some eighty feet above the 
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level of the sea, he was attracted by ita topographical features, 
and, alter laniliog and exploring the vicinity, resolved to pui^ 
cbaae the laud and fouiid the settlement there. While, how- 
ever, he was visiting the neighboring chiefs and endeavoring 
to arrange the necessary preliminaries, some slave traders werel 
actively engaged in thwarting his purposes by slander andl 
misrepresentation ; so that, when a council of their chiefs had 
assembled to consider the proposals of Lieutenant Stockton, 
their disapproval of his scheme was manifested in such threat- 
ening terms that he found it necessary to call in an armed force 
that had been prudently posted near at hand. This opportune 
display of arms promptly wrought a change in the conduct of 
negotiations ; so much so that the African warriors were 
easily induced to malie a grant of the desired territory a 
a treaty to that effect was forthwith formulated and executed-J 
A few American colonists who had accompanied the expe> 
ditlon were disembarked and, with the personal aid and 
material assistance of Lieutenaut Stockton and his crew, thej^ 
began to oi^nize and build up the settlement. Thus was 
founded the city of Monrovia, so called In honor of President 
Monroe, at Cape Mesurado. 

The negro republic of Liberia lies wholly within the torrid ■ 
zone or between the fourth and seventh degrees of latitude li 
north of the equator. Its territory extends from the San Pedro a 
Hiver at 4° 20' latitude north to the Manna River at 6 
latitude north or about six hundred miles, and from the 
Atlantic coast on the west to an undefined boundary about two 
hundred miles distant in the east. It is thus west of Soudan, 
south of Sierra Leone, and north of the negro monarchy 
Ashantee. 

The constitution of the republic is closely modeled after that 
of the United States. The executive power is vested in a 
president wlio is elected for the term of two years. The 
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legislative council ia composed of a eeuate of eight persona 
elected each four years and of a house of representativeg 
thirteen members elected every two years. The cabinet of the j 
executive consiata of five membera. The average annual n 
nne, most of which is derived from customs duties, amounts 1 
to about ?175,000, and the average annual expenditure, chiefly * 
Incurred for the general administration of the government, 
amounts to tlie sum of $1&5,000. The unpaid principal and 
Interest of the national debt, contracted in England In 1871, 
amounts to $200,000, The chief exports consist of coffee, palm 
oil, palm nuts, cocoa, sugar, arrowroot, ivory, and hides. The 
annual coffee crop reaches about one million pounds. The 
com.bined annual exx>orts and imports are estimated in the 
Bum of one million dollars. 

The naUve population of Liberia, comprising about 800,000 
souls, has been reinforced by about fourteen thousand negro 
colonists from, tho United States and the West Indies and 
by nearly six thousand recaptured African slaves that have 
been sent there, from time to time, by the United States gov- 
ernment. Although the country is a democracy yet the emi- 
grants from America are esclusively the governing class and 
they have built up among themselves a sort of aristocracy, that 
is rigidly maintained to the entire exclusion of the natives.. 
This latter class cannot aspire to any social equality with J 
the American-born negro and is subjected to all the menial i 
service that people of their race are accustomed to perfom 
the United States, The aristocrats are absolved from all J 
anxiety in reference to their social status by the fact that their' J 
government ia a negro republic where whlfa persons cannotil 
hold property nor |jo admitted to citizenship. 

Liberia, under the patronage and protection of the American 
colonization society, occupied a peculiarly anomalous position, 
dnce it had no rank among the states of the world and, though 
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eetabliahed as a colony in due and legal form by the gorem- 
ment of the United States, received small aynipathy and 
encouragement from our country. Hence its intercourse with 
the world was attended with inconveniences and euibarrass- 
ments and the colonists grew restive under this condition, 
of affaire until 1848, when, with the approval of the AmerU 
society, they resolved upon measures of self-government. 
tide end a declaration of independence was adopted in which, 
after reciting the wrongs to which their race was subjected in 
America, Liberia was declared to be a free, sovereign, and 
independent state. A constitution was soon after ratified, 
a president elected, and the new government formally inaugu- 
rated. 

The hlach republic has thus far escaped any serious compli- 
cation with foreign powers and has deuiouBtraUKl, although 
in a feeble way, its capability for independent existence. 
While it has probably failed in every sense to justify tl 
expectations of its promoters and founders, yet, as an outpost 
civilization upon the dark continent, tt may serve as a foothold, 
fbr future efforts toward the humanizing and ehriatianizing rf 
the African race. If it had been founded forty years later, 
when the slave waa the Innocent cause of the great civil con- 
test that cost our country so much blood and treasure, it Is not 
unreasonable to suppose that it would have become an asylum 
for a very large portion of the black Americans and thus have 
mitigated if not entirely removed the conditions that have so 
long operated to disturb peace and order in the southern, 
states. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A GENERAL VIEW OP EUBOl'E IS THE NINETEENTH CENTDRY. J 

At the very time when the colonies in America were form- 
ing a, stable government, iEurope was approaching a crisis and 
a new order, A general acquaintance with European affairs 
during the century is helpful to a clear understanding of the 
relations which have existed between the United States and 
the older nations. 

In 17S9 France was the scene of a significant, jKipular upris- 
ing, and for the next twenty-live years she played the leading 
part in social and governmental changes which extended to 
almost every quarter of Europe, Louis XVI. inherited in 
1774 the throne of France, with its responsibilities, made 
serious by years of arbitrary and extravagant rule. The taxes 
ffell heavily on the peasant and merchant, but rested lightly on 
an exempted nobility and clergy ; an unjust system of land 
ownership, brought down by the nobles from feudal times, 
oppressed the common people cruelly; monopolies of staple 
articles granted to the rich and powerful were a further irrita- 
tion to the masses. Strange, new notions about the " equality 
of men " and the true nature of governments were set going 
by a certain class of writers. The news of the successful re- 
volfcf the American colonies from England and of the share 
which Lafayette and other Frenchmen had taken in the strug- 
gle came as a suggestion and an encouragement. All these 
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and many other thlnga combined to bring about the French 
Revolution, but the immediate cause wuB national bauhruptcy. 
Every plan to restore the finaucea was tried in vain. Only 
one resort remiuned. The national parliament, or " States 
General," which the absolute monarchs of France bad ignored 
Bince 1614, must be summoned and made to vote increased 
taxes. The call was issued, but the States General, quickly -i 
controlled by the representatives of the middle claaa, began to J 
complain of abuses, to demand reforms, and in other ways to^ 
show a spirit new to French subjects. Louis, naturally 
benevolent and devoted to the best interests of hia people, was 
hampered by antecedents and education, and urged to arbitrary 
acts by hia courtiers. He resisted the demands of the parUa- 
ment, tried to dtsmiaa it, but Anally bad to yield. Thus he lost 
not only his power but the chance to surrender it gracefully. 

American sympathies were heartily with the French people 
during the early stages of the revolution. When the hated 
prison, the Bastille, was destroyed, Lafayette sent one of its 
keys as a present to Washington. ' But the excesses of 1792 i 
and 1793 caused a revulsion of feeling, and the United State*' 1 
decided upon a policy of neutrality. 

The attack in France upon the "divine right of binge" 
alarmed the monarchs of Europe. The doctrine that the people j 
are the source of authority was deemed hardly leas dangerous J 
than are anarchist teachings to-day. Austria was the strong- 
hold of absolute monarchy. Her ruler, Francis I., was the 
father of his people, who were kept in ignorance and denied 
the right to think for themselves. Gerniany was a mosaic of 
some three hundred states and free cities, all loosely combined 
with Austria into tlie "Holy Roman Empire," a fancied 
perpetuation of the old Boman rule, sanctified and strength- 
ened by an alliance with the pope. There was no national 
spirit; Germany was a "geographical expression." Bussia, 
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as a result of Peter the Great's policy, was emerging from 
semibarbariam and taking part ia tbe afTuirs of Europe. 
ItaJy, like QermaQy, was a composite of klngdoma, priacipali- 
tiea, papal statea, and repnblicg, Spain fallen upon evil daya 
Btill dreamed of her ancient giory under Charles V. and, 
though poor, priest-ridden, and misruled, cherished a national 
pride and patriotisna unknown outside of England. 

England had long been a constitutional monarchy, but the 
fluffrage waa very lim.itcd, dissenters and Catholics were dis- 
criminated against, the representation in Parliament was un- 
just and corrupt, and the criminal law, almost barbarous. 
Such in outline was the state of the Europe which France had 
for an enemy during twcnty-flve years. 

The French Eevolution was a series of steps from absolute 
monarchy to complete democracy, and back again to one-man 
rule. First a constitutional throne was established, but Louis 
by his Insincerity, secret correspondence, and attempted flight, 
lost his crown and soon after his life. A republic followed, 
but fanatical leaders were not satisfied, and demanded more 
direct rule by the people. Thousands of those who resisted 
met death during the " reign of terror " in 1793-94. At last a 
Inaction came ; the people were sickened by the sight of blood. 
There was a demand for a stronger governtnent, both to 
restore order in France and to drive back the invading armies 
of hostile Europe. The Directory, with five executive direc- 
tors and two legislative chambers, was now established. Ita 
administration waa extremely corrupt. Bribery existed to 
a scandalous extent. The American commissioners sent to 
negotiate a treaty refused to pay the customary fees, and were 
rudely repulsed. The new government failed to meet the 
emergency, and waa first influenced, then controlled by a 
young Corsican, Napoleon Bonaparte, who had won great 
and sudden fame by driving the Austriana out of Italy. In 
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the y«ar 1801, Napoleon was virtually master of France, and 
in ]804 he waa crowned emperor. 

The career of this woaderful man, however Belflsh and un- 
worthy ita motives and methods may have been, brought 
■bout the reconstruction of Europe. The French armiee be- 
tween 1796 and 1800 carried tlie principles of the revolution 
&nd the republic into Belgium, Germany, and Italy. Under ' 
the empire foreign conquests were followed by the establish-. 
mentof better local governments, which the cnmnion people ' 
appreciated. Thus ideas were disseminated which no power 
oould destroy, and in spite of opposition they Anally prevailed. 

Napoleon's triumphs followed each other in brilliant and 
rapid succession. Austria was three times beaten and do- 
spoiled of territory ; Italy waa entirely controlled by France ; 
Prusalasuffered a crushing defeat; and the German states were 
reduced to vassalage ; Eusaia became an ally ; England, pro- 
tected by the channel, wna attacked through the exclusion of 
English goods from continental markets ; Spain was invaded, 
although not with the wonted success of French arms. 

The commercial war between Napoleon and England waa at- 
tended with serious results to American shipping. Both sidea 
claimed extraordinary rights over neutral vessels, and many 
American ships were seized in French and English harbors 
and on the high seas. England asserted also the right toi 
''Impress" British seamen, wherever found, into her owii( 
service. In some cases American vessels were stopped audi 
searched for deserting sailors. 

In 1810 the French empire included a vast area and clagaa^cl 
the direct or indirect loyalty of nearly fifty milUon jwople. 
But this magnificent power was doomed to swift destdwtton. 
Spanish national spirit, sustained by English tro«^, made 
headway in the peninsula. The czar of Bussla, realizing that 
be had been victlniized, became first a cotH, aUyi (hen ao. 




ju which he lost 
three hundred a d 
seventy thousand 
men. 

The PruBslans 
bad been wa ting 
for audi a chance 
aa now presented 
iteelf A coal tion 
was formed and 
war declared !Na- 
poleoD noth ng 
daunted, raised a 
new army and took 
the field. Austria, 
for a time neutral, 
finally joined the enemy. The great general fought with hia 
utmost skill, but in vain. Gradually the allies advanced to the 
French border, and early in 1S14 entered Paris. Napoleon 
abdicated and retired to the island of Elba ofT the Italian 
coast, while the brother of Louis XVI. was reat«red to the 
throne of his family. Less than a year later Napoleon ap- 
peared once more in Europe for the brief, final scene of hia 
active career. Landing in the south of France, he made his 
way to Paris, where he arrived with a large army of his old 
troops, who on the approach of their great commander had 
deserted to his standard. Louis XVIII.* fled before hia old 



• Louis, Ibe BOD or Louis XYT., wsa known EU Lonia XVII., Jnat OB though 
ha bad actually reigned. Hia Bacceeaor In the Ibmlly, tl 
claimed Louis XVIII. " 
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enem;. The news of Napoleon's return was the signal for b 1 
reassembling of the allies, by whom he was again defeated on J 
the field of Waterloo, June 17, 1815. Exiled to the island of 1 
Bt. Helena, Napoleon ceaaed to be a factor In European politics, i 
He died in 1821. 

The "man of destiny" once safely out of the way, the 1 
rulers of Europe met in Vienna to decide upon the beat plan i 
for rearranging the continent. It is important to note that 
these monarchs, Fmncis I. of Austria, Alexander of Russia, 
Frederick William of Prussia, and others of less importance, 
were anxious, not to serve the people, but to look after the in- 
terests of the "bereaved princes," whose rights had been 
shamefully ignored hy Napoleon. 

The final arrangement reduced France to her bonndarieB of 
1792, with Louis XVIII. as king, Austria received a large , 
part of Northern Italy, and the Tyrol. Prussia regained het 1 
original territory, together with the Rhenish provinces, a large j 
portion of Saxony, and other important additions. The 
thirty-nine German states were combined in a loose federation 
with Austria at its head. Russia had as her share the larger 
part of Poland. In Spain, Naples, the papal states, and other 
smaller countries, the old families were restored to power. : 
After the Congress of Vienna the map of Europe looked very \ 
much as it did in 1789, but, as events finally proved, it was a 
very diiTerent Europe. 

The czar, the Austrian emperor, and the Prussian king 
formed what they called the "Holy Alliance," and announced 
that they would rule their countries in accordance with the 
principles of Christianity, Fair promises were made, and 
there was talk of granting constitutions. A new era seemed 
alxiut to dawn. There was much rejoicing, especially in Ger- 
many, where the war against Napoleon had aroused some- 
thing very like a national spirit. But put to the test, the 
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"divinerfgbt of blnga" wan the essential piety of the "Holy" 
AUiaoce," Francis of Austria and his minister, Prince Met^ 
temich, became ardent advocates of the old order, and not 
only restored it in Vienna, but used all their influence against 
liberal t-eudencies in the Oerman states, over which Austria 
exercised a sort of presidency. 

Louis XVIII. granted a fairly liberal couBtitution in France, 
but unwisely accepted the counsel of einigranta who had 
deserted their country and aided her enemies during the revo- 
lution. As a result of unfair election laws, the legislature soon 
contained many friends of the old order of things, who tried to 
bring back ia a measure the "good old times." This course 
was very unpopular, aud the right to vote was extended t« 
merchants and manufacturers, whose liberalizing influence 
was soon felt. Unfortunately, in 1820 a fonatlc assassinated a 
strong conservative, the Duke of Berry, At once a cry was 
raised that dangerous republican notions were rife again, a re- 
action set In, severely conservative laws were passed, and the 
public school system was put into the hands of the Catholic 
clergy. The death of Louis in 1824 put upon the throne his 
brother, Charles X., who continued a reactionary policy until 
1830, when a popular revolt drove him from power, 

Thia protest of France against a return to the past caused 
excitement in all parts of Europe. The various Gemian rulers 
under the influence of Austria had either refused constitutions, 
granted half measures, or withdrawn concessions. The uni- 
versities aud literary men had agitated earnestly for liberty, 
but met with severe repression. 

The Paris revolution of 1S30 was the signal for outbrealjs in 
Saxony and the minor German states, by which the govern- 
ments were in a measure brought to terms. The arranging of 
a, " customs union," which with the exception of Austria in- 
cluded the prindpal German states, was a first step toward 
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Qennan unity. In Spain and Naples the tyranny of the* 
refitored familiee had caused uprisiuga, which were put down 
by the aid of France and Austria. Greece had thrown off the 
Turkish yoke in 1827. In 1830 Belgium, joined to Holland 
against her 'will by the Congress of Vienna, revolted and sat 
up an independent constitutional government. 

In England the years from 1815 to 1832 saw the government 
policy gradually Ul>erahzed. The law which bad long pre- 
vented Catholics tmm holding ofllee was repealed, and the 
representation in Parliament which had been unjust in the ex- 
treme was vastly improved by the "reform bill" of 1832. 

After the abdication of Charles X. in 1830, there was talk of 
another French republic, but at last Louis PhUlippe, a couda 
of Charles, was chosen king upon his expressly promising a 
liberal constitution. He liked to be styled " the citizen king," 
but the Bourbon blood ran in his veins. His reign was char- 
acterized by avarice and family ambition, gradually growing 
conservatism, a weak foreign policy, bad election laws, and 
industrial distress. The refusal in 1848 to grunt certiun popa- 
lar demands brought on an important revolution. 

This third French uprising had a most important influence 
en the rest of Europe. Even Austria felt the shock, and 
Metternich, the areh-conaervative, was driven from Vienna. 
A national parliament was called, and fair promises made. 
Francis abdicated in favor of his son, Francis Joseph, the 
present emperor. Moat of the revolts were easily suppreesed, 
but Hungary, an unwilling part of the Austrian empire, was 
subdued only with the aid of Russia. 

Prussia and other German states were the scenes of popular 
ontbreaks, followed by concessions and constitutional reforms. 
Another attempt to unite Gennany into a federation gave 
promise of aueceas, but the time had not yet come. The 
rivalry between Austria, the old leader of Germany, and 
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, pTUBsIa, the new asplraat for that honor, became more and 
more apparent. Italy caught the spirit of the times. Eevo- 
lutiouB accurreii in almost every state. In the north there 
were demonstrations against tlie hated power of Austria, and 
attempts to establish a Tree and "uniteti Italy." The king of 
Sardinia was especially active, but, defeated by Austria, be re- 
a^^ned his throne to his sou, Victor Emanuel. France, mean- 
while, in alleged defense of the pope, had occupied Rome. 

The downfall of Louis Phillippe in France was followed by 
a repubhc, and for a time by a dictatorship. The socialistic 
ideas then current, the demoralizing influence of "government 
workshops " — a socialistic device for aiding the unemployed — 
and the general feeling of unrest and uncertainty, all made a 
demand for strong government, A republican constitution 
was set up, and Louis Napoleon, a nephew of Bonaparte, was 
chos^ president by an overwlielming popular vote. Twice 
before, he had failed ridiculously in attempts to gain power, 
but thi^ time bis name and the career of his famous uncle 
worked in hia favor. Louis Napoleon, though vain, was not 
so weak a man as he was generally supposed to be. Follow- 
ing the traditions of his family, he restored the empire by 
strategy, and was recognized in 1852 as Napoleon III. He de- 
clared that bis sole aim would be to promote the wel&ie of 
France and the peace of Europe. 

England since 1S30 had seen Important changes, chief of 
which was the rejwal In 1844 of the "corn laws," measures 
which by unjustly taxing Imported grain had cruelly op- 
pressed the body of the nation. Other indefensible trade re- 
strictions were also abolished. Poor laws, uncJer which a 
premium had been put upon pauperism, were modified. 
Queen Victoria had ascended the throne in 1837. Large con- 
quests had been made in India. 
France and England found themselves allies in 1853-56 in the 
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Crimean Wiir. BubsU, always witli an envious eyo on Con- 
stantinople, found a pretest for war with Turkey. France and 
England aided Tur- 
key to resist in- 
VB^on, and saved the 
Ottoman Empire 
" the sick man 
Europe," whom the | 
governmental doc- 
lora will not permit | 
to die, only because | 
they cannot agree , 
upon a. plan for dla- li 
secting him. 

Napoleon next h 
joined Victor Eman- 
uel against Austria, - 
and with such sue- . 
cess that the union | 
of Italy seemed virtually accomplished. But the French 
emperor made a separate peace with Austria by which the 
latter was to retain Venice. All the other countries except the 
papal states joined Victor Emanuel's government, and, in part 
at least, the ideal was realized. 

The attention of Europe was now turned toward Germany, 
where Prussia and Austria only needed a pretext to join 
batile. Prussia under King William, Bismarck, the "iron 
chancellor," and General Von Moltke, had become powerful in 
atlairs and in arms. An excuse for the conflict was found in a 
dispute over the control of a small district, Schleswig-Holstein. 
War was declared in I86C, and after a short, vigorous campaign 
ended in the complete triumph of Prussia and the formation of 
the North German Confederation, in which the government of 
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William I. bad the predominant power, ami the commasd dt 
the united armies. Austria, as one of the articles of peace, 
ceded Yentce to Italy, and thus another step was talien toward 
that unioa of the peaiDsula which was accomplished in 1871, 
when French Interference in Bowie was withdrawn. 

N'apoleon III. was chagrined by Prussta'a sudden and bril- 
liant victory. He had hoped to act as arbitrator in the dispnte 
and to extend French territory on the east. The FreneU" 
people were diasatisfied with tbe empire at home and could be^' 
■ appeased only by. 

~(^3jPf"^J^li;ol-I!I ™""'<» •broati 
" " ■^■^'"^ -' f*<aj.. Under pressure of,! 

necessity, Napoleon. * 
found excuse In 
certain fancied in- 
flulta, for declaring 
war. France was 
ullame at once, and 
(^rmany respond- 
ed enthusiastically 
to the call of Prus- 
sia. The poorly . 
equipped and disfd*] 
p lined French BoKn 
diera were no match 
for the German 
troops. Napoleon 
surrendered at 8&- 
dan, September 1, 1870. After a siege of four months Parifi 
capitulated, January 18, 1871. Just ijefore the close oftheaiege, 
the German princes assembled at Versailles and decided to ei 
tablish a German empire. William of Prussia was crowned, | 
ranperor, and withtu a short time the present government -v, 
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founded. The Germao Empire Is, Btrictly speaking, a. federa- 
tion of states, eucli of wliich oondacte its own domestic aSajrs, 1 
surrendering t li e 
manageiQent of for- Sjp'ii V' 
eign relations, the 
army, and thenavy, 
to the central im- 
perial government. 
William I. was suc- 
ceeded in I88S by 
his son Frederick, 
who in a. few 
months gave place 
to the present em- 
peror, William II, 

The Franco-Prussian War was at the time a severe blow to 
France. She not only lost Alsace and part of Lorraine, but 
was compelled to pay an enormous aum of money. Before all 
the German troops had retired, a civil war broke out in 
Paris between the provincial government and the wards or ! 
Oommunes, which demanded an extremely democratic consti- 
tution. The city was given up to Are and pillage, during 
which many public huildJnga were destroyed. At last Thiers, 
president of the new republic, with the aid of Marshall 
MacMahon, restored order. In 1875 a new constitution pro- 
viding for a president, ministers, and a legislature of two 
branches, was adopted, and is now in force. In ISSO, after a 
hard struggle, the public school system was taken from the con- 
trol of the clergy. The present republic has lasted much longer 
than its predecessors, and seems fairly stable. The French 
are naturally dissatisfled with the loss of territory and fame, 
and there are frequent, though generally idle, rumors of war. 

Russia has grown in importance during the century. In 
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aplte of the check received in the Crimean Wnr, she again en- 
gaged Turkey in 1877, but the interposition of other powers 
robbed her of the best fruits of her victory. England, by the 
occupation of Egypt in 1982 and by " protectiug " the country 
ever since, has guarded that Important highway to India, the 
Suez Canal, and retained an indirect influence in Turkish 
affiiis. Great Britain as well as other European powers, has 
gained territory in Africa and elsewhere, and extended an 
empire already vaat. That the relations of dependencies like 
Canada to the imperial government present certain difficul- 
ties, hsa been shown by such cases as the flshery and sealing 
disputes witli the United States. 

One hundred years have seen great changes in Europe, not 
only in the rearrangement and consoUdation of governments, 
but in social and political ideas. In most casea the forms of 
monarchy have been retained, but outside of Bussia the theory 
of "divine right" goes beting. The democratic spirit is 
growing rapidly in Gemaany ; England's royalty is hardly 
more than an historical and sentimental appendage to an 
essentially republican government ; Italy's constitution is 
liberal ; Austria, though still accounted conservative, is by no 
m.eans Metternich's ideal state ; Bpain seems likely at almost 
any time to make another republican experiment ; Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, are far from oppressive kingdoms; and little 
Switzerland through all these stomiy yeara has maintained 
with slight changes her sturdy republicanism. 



CHAPTER XI. 



UPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH OREAT BKITAIW. 

The young republic, in ita infancy, was confronted with 
diplomatic problems quit« as seriouB and perplexing as any 
that have since occupied the attention of its etateameo. 
The chief difficulties of "Waahlngton's administration were 
found in the preaervatlon of peace with foreign powere, and 
the necessity of peace was never so urgent. The states were 
just recovering fi'om the devastation auij impoverishment 
of an eight years' war ; they had no army and no navy ; the 
revenues were meager, and the pubUo debt was large. The 
populated portion of the country was but a narrow strip of 
land along the Atlantic coast, with harbors unprotected and 
nearly every city of commercial importance within range of 
the guns of a hostile fleet. Behind these settlements were 
tribes of savages in a continual state of irritation that was 
caused and increased to a large degree by foreign influences. 

It may be said that throughout the entire world there was a 
general and genuine aympathy with the infant nation, Eng- 
land alone excepted, notwithstanding the fact that the success 
of popular governnaent in America was a menace to the 
thrones of Europe. Wlien Waaliington became President in 
1789, six years after tlie close of the struggle for independence, 
eight treaties had been concluded with foreign powers. Emr- 
bodied in these treaties was a policy whose broad statesman- 
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8hlp and ripe wisdom commanded tbe respect and admiration. ] 
of the world, aad faruiahed an example that has had a power-- i 
fal and perpetual influence upon the diplomacy of all civilized 1 
nationa. Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and other patriots, 
by whom the 
treaties were nego- 
tiated, by their 
akUl and candor 
not only suc- 
ceeded in aecurlng 
a n acknowledg 
meut of the rights 
of the republic 
but the re cog 
nition of prin 
ciples of int 
national law more J 
ju&t and generous d 
than had e\ er 
fore been enunci 
ited More than 
thlrt^ jear^ after 
wards Lord Can 
ning the Britiah 
secretary of state 
tor foreign affairs 
declared m the 
House of C jm 
mons that if a 
guide were needed for a aj st«m of neutrality it could be found 
in these documents. 

But Washington had scarcely taken hia seat as Preaident 
when he found himself Involved in the most serious complicsr- 
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tlonB with Franoe, which had been our ally during the Revolu- 
tion, as well as with Great Britain, which refused to comply 
with the terms of the treaty of peace. In this treaty, made in 
1TS3, England agreed to abandon, without delay, all fortifica- 
tlonaand military posts within the boundaries of the United 
States; but in 1789 her army still remained in posisession of 
Detroit, Nii^fara, Oswego, Lake Champlain, Ogdensburg, 
Mackinaw, and other points which commanded the northern 
and western frontier of the country, as her fleets commanded 
the harbors on the Atlantic. At the same time England re- 
fused to pay the damt^es agreed upon for carrying off slaves 
at the close of the war, and forbade trade between the United 
States and her colonies in the West Indies, whence came our 
Biipplles of sugar, cofifee, and other tropical products. 

As an excuse for this England charged that the United 
States had neglected to restore the conflscated estates of 
dtlzens who had remained loyal to the crown during the Revo- 
lution, and prevented the collection of debts of American 
citizens contracted in London and other British cities before 
the war. She had infused to send a minister to tliis country, 
and by other means shown contempt for her forqier colonies. 

For three weary years John Adams remained in London en- 
deavoring to secure an adjustment of the difiiculties, and then 
returned to the United States to assume the ofRce of Vice 
President, to which he had been elected, Gouverneur Morris, 
who was residing In Paris, was sent to London to see what he 
could do, and succeeded in persuading the British government 
to" send a minister to the United States, hut he made no 
farther progress, and in 1791 Thomas Pinckney was appointed 
aa his suoceasor. Under instructions from Mr. Jefferson, tlien 
secretary of state, Mr. Pinckney earnestly pressed the claims 
of the United States, demanding that the posts upon the 
frontier should be evacuated ; that free navigation should tie 
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permitted upon the lakes and rivers that formed tbe boundary ^ 
Willi Canttda ; tljat the fur trade in the Northweat Hhould not 
be interrupted ; that American seamen should not be im- 
pressed into the Britiah. service ; and tliat other causes of com- 
piaint should be removed. But, although Mr. Jefferson wrote 1 
many long and convincing arguments, Mr. Pinckney was kept 
waiting in the anteroom of the foreign office at Iiondon, where 
be got few replies and no satisfaction. 

Then came the troubles with France. In 1778, to secure 
her friendship and assistance, the American coionies, thea 
In the midst of the Revolution, made a treaty of allianoe 
with that government, under which they guaranteed to 
protect the French possessions in America. They also stipu- 
lated that French privateers should always have the right 
to seek refuge in our harbors to obtain provisions and other 
supplies ; and to bring into them for sale or repair any vesaela 
that they might capture at sea. This was a favorable treaty 
for the TJnit«d States when we were at war with England, but 
when we were trying to preserve peace witli her it was not ; 
for France, being, now in open hostilities with England, 
demanded the privileges which the treaty bestowed. If our 
government adhered to the terms of the treaty it meant 
another war with England ; a violation of those terms 
threatened a war with France, 

To make the situation more serious there was a bitter and 
determined struggle between the two poUtieal parties in the 
United States. The Democrats, or Republicans, for the same 
party was then known by both namea, under the leadereliip of 
Jefferson, were outspoken in their hostility to England ; and 
the FederaUsts, with Alexander Hamilton at their head, 
favored a conciliatory policy and a strict adherence to neu- 
trality toward the European powers. Both leaders were mem- 
bers of Washington's cabinet and the struggle was carried 
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to the desk of the President. Wasliington, in the midst of 
these perplexities, decided upon the policy advocated hy Ham- 
ilton, and issued a proclamation, warning all citizens of the 
United States against participation In the struggle between 
England and France, and forbidding them to give aid or com- 
fort to either of the belligerents. At the same time Hamilton, 
who was secretary of the treasury, issued an order to collectora 
of customs directing them to prevent the entrance of French 
privateers to our ports, and to prohibit the sale of aramunitioa 
and supplies to foreign vcssela. Whereupon Mr. Jefferson 
retired from the cabinet. 

But In spite of the proclamation of the President and the 
order of the secretary of the treasury, pubUe sympathy with 
France was so universal throughout the states, and the ani- 
mosity toward England so bitter, that French privateers were 
hailed with a joyous welcome whenever they entered one 
of the harbors on the Atlantic, and they were not only able to 
secure all the supplies they needed, but were allowed to bring 
in captured vessels of Great Britain, and sell them and their 
cargoes to our citizens. Agents of the French government 
found no dilTiculty in purchasing arms and ammunition, 
and the French minister, M. Genet, who landed at Charleston 
in a privateer, was followed to the seat of government at Phila- 
delphia by ovations which equaled those that greeted Wash- 
ington on his journey to New York after he was elected 
President. 

The followers of Jefferson in Congress, where sympathy 
with Franco was unconcealed, introduced a bill closing the 
porta of the United States to British commerce. The enact- 
ment of such a law would unquestionably have resulted in 
a war with England, and there was a very narrow escape, for 
it actually passed the House of Representatives, in spite of the 
. remonstrances of Washington and Hamilton, and was de- 
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tented ill the Senate only by the vote of John Adams, who as 
Vice President was preaidlng over that body. 

To allay the excitement in England and counteract the 
effect of the hostile demonstrations among our people, the 
President decided to send as minister to London, Alexander 
Hamilton, who was born in the British West Indies, and 
whose cordial sentiments toward the British government were 
well understood on both sides of the Atlantic ; but he re- 
considered that determination when it was found that Hamil- 
ton's nomination would be rejected by the Senate. John Jay, 
afterwards chief justice of the Supreme Court, was therefore 
selected, and he, with the powerful influence of public senti- 
ment in the United States, succeeded in bringing England 
to terms. He negotiated a treaty which provided : 

(1) That the frontier posta should be evacuated by British 
troops within two years. 

(2) That there should be free commercial intercourse across 
the border between the United States and the British poa- 



(3) That trade could he carried on between the United States 
and the British West Indies by vessels of both nations carry- 
ing only the products of either country. 

(4) That foreign privateers should not be allowed to fit 
or arm in the ports of either country for war against their 
vessels. 

(5) That criminals taking refuge in either country should be 
surrendered. 

(6) That commissions should he appointed to survey the 
upper Mississippi Eiver ; to determine the iioundary between 
the United States and Canada along the St. Croix Biver ; 
to settle debts contracted by American citizens In England be- 
fore the Revolution ; and to assess damages sustained by 
American commerce from British privateers. 
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While this treaty was in Fact a great triumph for Ameri- 
can diplomacy, it was bitterly deoouuced by French eym- 
pathizera In the United States, and public meetings were held ■ 
all over the country to condemn the action of our government. 
But it was finally ratified by the Senate, by a narrov ■ 
majority, and public excitement eubslded. 

But the great defect in the treaty was the absence of any < 
provision to prohibit the impressment of American Beamen 
into the British service, and it was soon realized la a serious , 
manner. Complaints of this character were frequent and they 
finally culminated in an attack upon the United States m 
of-war Chesapeake by the British frigate Leopard, which do- ,< 
manded the right of search for some deserters from the | 
British navy who were alleged to be serving on the former . 
vessel. Talicn by surprise, the Chesapeake surrendered after k ' 
"brief engagement and four sailors were taken off. Our govem- 
ment demanded reytaration and an apology, and a proclamation 
was issued ordering all British vessels to leave American 
waters. Mr. Monroe, who was minister to England, falling to 
secure satisfaction, left for hom,e, and the British government 
issued a retaliatory decree prohibiting trade between th* 
United States and countries that were then at war witli. 
England. ' 

liord Erskine, the British minister, proposed that tbis order 
should be withdrawn, and that reparation would be awardsd 
for the C3iesapeake incident, provided the United States would 
revoke its decree against British vessels. On his faith in this 
BBSurance the President withdrew the order, but the British 
government claimed that Erskine was not authorized to make 
the proposition, and refused to comply with its terotSk All at" 
tetu^ita to settle the difference by diplomatic a^:otiaUoa 
having failed, the President, on the IQth of Juii.e> 1812, pro- 
Claimed war, and hostilities began. 
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In March, 1813, the emperor of Russia offered bis services 
as mediator, aud they were accepted by the United States 
^ but refused by Great Britain. The latter government. Low- 
ever, consented to meet on other neutral ground, and a com- 
mlSBlon, coDsistingof Albert Gallatin, James A. Bayard, John 
Qulncy AdamB, Henry Clay, and Jonathan EuaBell, was sent 
to the city of Ghent, Belgium, to meet Lord Gambler, Henry 
Goulburn, and William Adams, the repreaentativea of Great 
Britain. The British demanda, as originally made, were re- 
jected, but t>eing modified afterwards, a treaty of peace was 
concluded on the 24th of December, 1814. 

Although, singularly enough, not one of the causes of the 
war was alluded to in tills treaty, and the right of Great 
Britain to impress American seamen was not even discussed, 
the result was received with great favor in the United States, 
and the President in communicating the information to Con- 
gress declared that "it terminates with pecuUar felicity a 
campaiga signalized by the most brilliant successes." 

This treaty provided for the cessation of hostilities, the 
restoration of prisoners taken, the suppression of the slave 
trade, and the establishment of the boundaries between the 
United States and the British posaesBions in America by a 
joint commission. 

In 1815, John Qulncy Adams, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Gallatin 
were appointed commissioners to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain. This treaty provided for free com- 
merce between the ports of the two countries, and with 
the British colonies In the East Indies, and left the conditions 
of trade with the West Indies as had been arranged by the 
treaty made by Mr. Jay in 1793. It also stipulated that all 
duties and port charges should be the same upon the vessels 
and products of both countries. 
In 1818 another negotiation was made necessary by a differ- 
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ence of interpretation of the meaning of tlie previous treaties, 
and another attempt was made to secure our ships from the 
right of search for alleged British subjeota, and to prevent the 
impressment of American citizens ; but the only concession 
that could be obtained was an agreement that American 
vessels should not be interfered with while England was at 
peace. The same treaty provided that the naval forces upon , 
the lakes should be limited to one vessel for each nation ( 

' Lake Ontario, two vessels on the upper lakes, and one on Lake 
Champlain, but none of them were to be of more than one 
hundred tons burden or carry more than one eighteen- pound 
cannon. It also provided that the citizens of the United 
States should have the right to fish only along certain un- 
inhabited coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, and that < 
their vessels should only be pennltted to enter the hays and 
harbors of the British possessions for shelter in time of storm, 
and for repairs, wood, and water. The 4f)th parallel of latitude 
waa agreed upon as the boundary line from the Lake of 

. the Woods to the Rocky (then called Btony) Mountains, 
and the English renounced their claim to the free navigation 
of the Misaissippt River, 

The emperor of Russia, who had been selected to settle a dis- 
pute aa to the meaning of the first article of the treaty of 1814, 
decided that the United States waa entitled to indeniniflcation 
for slaves carried away by the British at the close of the Revo- 
lution ; a commission was appointed to assess the damages, 
and In 1826 the sum of $1,204,960 was paid by England to settle 
all claims. 

The discovery of the mouth of the Columbia River by an 
American vessel, and the exploration of its headwaters by 
Lewis and Clark, gave the United States the right of title to a 
la^^e tract of territory in the Northwest, which was acknowl- 
edged by Great Britain by a treaty in 1827, but the boundary 



question was agaia under discussion in 1842 between Daniel 
Webster and Lord Ashburton. In the treaty arranged by 
them the line of partition between the two coantries was 
minutely descrii>ed from tlie esstemmost frontier of Maine to 
the Eoclty Mouataiua. The limits of the British poasessions 
west of the mountains were determined by a treaty negotiated 
by James Buctianan and Lord Pakenbam in 1846. The 4!)th 
parallel was accepted as the boundary to the point in the chan- 
nel separating Vancouver Isiand from the mainland, and ■ 
(him that point to the ocean. 

In the Weijater-Ashburton treaty both governments agreed 
to unite in the suppression of the slave trade, and the list 
of crimes for which fugitives might be extradited was consider- 
ably enlarged. 

During the Crimean War the British authorities attempted 
to secure recruits for ita armies in tlie United States. Regular 
recruiting stations were not opened, hut agencies were eatatv 
lished In some of the larger cities where transportation was 
furnished to able-bodied men who would go to Canada for the 
purpose of enliatment. Our government complained that this 
was an evasion of the principle of neutrality and after some 
correspondence it was stopped. 

The Civil War in the United States furnished many serious 
subjects for diplomatic controversy and negotiation with 
Great Britain. One grew out of the seizure of Messrs. Mason 
and Blidell, the ministers accredited by the Confederacy to 
England and France. These gentlemen, having reached 
Havana on a blockade runner, toolc passage for Southampton 
on the British mail steanier Trent, which waa overhauled at 
sea by Captain Wilkea of the U. 8. gunboat Jacinio. The 
British government, eiaiming that the arrest was an assault 
upon ita flag, demanded the release of the prisoners and an ap- 
propriate apology. The priaonera were released, and Secretary 
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Beward admitted that Captain "Willi?a liad exceeded his in- 
Btructions, holdiog that he ahould have conveyed the TVaU to ] 
the nearest port where the arrests could be Tormally made 
under judicial authority. To thia propoaition Lord Russell 
dissented, and denied to the United States the right which the 
Britist) government had always claimed, and by the exercise 
of which it brought on the War of 1812,— that is, the right 
to search a neutral vessel for belligerents. 

During the war, the Confederate authorities succeeded in 
securing and fltting out at English ports several privateen, 
chief of which was the Alabama, and they committed many' j 
depredations upon the commerce of the United States. Our i 
government held that tills was in violation of the laws <rf i 
neutrality and Ita treaties with the British government. The I 
question was submitted to a joint commission, which met 
at Washington in 1671 and decided that the claims for 
damages by these cruisers should be settled by the arbitra- 
tion * of a court to meet at Geneva, Switzerland. The same 
commission concluded what is known as the treaty of Wash- 
ington, in which the rights and obligations of neutral natioiu 
were clearly defined : 

(1) That they should prevent the equipment in their porta of 
vesaela intended for war or for the destruction of commerce. 

(2) That they should not permit their ports to he used as 
a base of Bupplies for such vessels. 

(3) That they should use all possible vigilance to prevent the 
violation of these rules. 

The same commission took under consideration the fisheries 
and other questions, and by the treaty recognized the equal 
reciprocal rights of the citizens of both countries to the fishing 
grounds in tlie waters of the United States and British 

> qaesUon are treated else- 
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North America. A commiasion was authorized to decide what 
compensation, if any, should be paid by the United States for 
this privilege ; the navigation of the rivers, lakes, and canalB 
between the United States and Canada was declared free ; 
a plan was adopted for the shipment in bond through the 
United States and Canadu of goods intended for the interior 
cities of both countries ; and the disputed boundary along 
Puget Sound was left to the arbitration of the emperor of 
Germany. 

When the revolt of the Irish subjects of Great Britain in 
America began in 1866, the British government suspended the 
habeas corpus witli as much promptness as they had displayed 
in censuring the United States for the same act in 1861. In 
view of the crisis Mr. Seward, who was secretary of state, In- 
structed Mr. Adams, our minister to London, that it was " by 
no means the purpose or policy of the United States to suffer 
their own laws to be violated or their honor and dignity to be 
compromised. It may he expected that some of our Irish-born 
naturalized citizens will be arrested on complaints of com- 
plicity in seditious proceedings. It may also l>e expected that 
some who will thus be accused will be innocent, while others 
will be guilty. Give a careful examiiiation to each complaint, 
dealing at all times frankly with the British government and 
asking on their part strict justice in their proceedings where 
American citizens are concerned," 

This line of policy was pursued during the Fenian disorders. 
Abroad the rights of American citizens were protected. At 
home the violation of the neutrality laws was resented. Three 
months later there was an attempt to invade Canada. On the 
30th of May, 1867, numbers of so-called Fenians appeared 
at Buflalo, and it was rumored that others were proceeding 
toward Potsdam, N. Y., and toward St. Alfcians, Vermont, 
with the purpose of invading Canada. On the night of the 
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30th one thousand men pasaed over the Black Eock ferry 
at Bufialo, but they were intercepted and seven hundred were 
captured by the United States steamer Michigan. Two days 
after, the President issued a proclamation warning all citizens 
of the United States against taking part in the movement, 
and directing General Meade to employ the laud and naval 
force of the United States and the militia of the several states 
to defeat the purposes of the conspirators. 

The prompt action of the President had the effect of sup- 
pressing any further attempt at invasion from the United 
States. A number of those who bad crossed over to Fort Erie, 
Canada, among whom were Colonel Robert B. Lynch and the 
Eev. Father McJIalion, a Roman CathoUo priest from Indiana, 
were captured by the Canadian forces. These prisoners were 
tried in Toronto for treason and condemned to death. Secretary 
Seward, in order to protect any rights that the prisoners might 
be entitled to as citizens of the United States, directed the 
consul to secure the services of counsel (Mr, Devlin) to defend 
them. Notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Devlin, Mr. Lynch 
and Father McMahon were condemned to death. This aevere 
penalty imposed upon two citizens who claimed to have 
liad nothing whatever to do with the belligerent movement, 
aroused g^reat interest tliroughout the country, and among 
others the legislature of Vermont and the council of Chicago 
petitioned for clemency. After repeated applications by the 
secretary of state, be was at last successful, and the sentence 
in both cases was commuted to imprisonment for life. The 
prisoners captured by the Michigan were held for trial before 
the United States district court at Buffalo, but all hostile 
demonstrations having ceased the cases were never prosecuted. 

An interesting diacusaion between the two countries was 
awakened by the arrest in England of a man nanied Winslow, 
who had committed extensive forgeries in Massachusetts and 
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fled from the country. The Britiah government refased 1 
to surrender him unkss the TJaited States would agree that I 
he should not be tried for any other offense than that for 1 
which hia extradition, was asked. This was refused and Wins- 
low being released fled to the Argentine Bepublic, where he J 
has since been residing. 

During the presidential campaign of 1888, Sir Lionel 
Sackville-West, the British minister at Washington, received 
a letter from a nmti in Calirornta, who gave the name of Mur- 
ebisoD, and claimed to be a naturalized Englishman. 
asked the advice of the British legation as to which candidate j 
for President he should support, as he desired to vote with the . 
party whose success would most promote the interests of Great I 
Britain in the United States. To this the British minister 
replied with great frankness, expressing his opinion and his 
preference. The letter was widely published as a campaign 
document by the opposing party, and President Cleveland 
asked the British government to recall Sackville-West because 
he bad been guilty of unwarranted interference in the domes- 
tic aflairs of the United States and was no longer a persona ■ 
grata. Sir Lionel insisted that hia letter to Murchison waa , 
a private and not an official communication, but the govern- 
ment of the United States refused to recognize him t 
medium of correspondence between the two countries and^ 
he was recalled. 

Three months having elapsed before the appointment of his 
successor, Secretary Bayard intimated that, unless the vacancy 
was filled, the United States would withdraw Its minister from 
London. The British government, however, gave an assur- 
ance that no afl^ont was intemled, but the vacancy was 
continued until the retirement of President Cleveland and the- _ 
inauguration of 



CHAPTEE XII. 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN— THE BEBINIf 

SEA AND FISHERIES QUESTIONS. 

The people of the colonies which afterwards became the 
United States had enjoyed, during the period preceding the 
BsToIution, in common with their fellow colonlatB of Nova 
Bcotia and Xew Brunswick, the right of Ashing all along the 
Atlantic from off New England, where the schools of cod and 
mackerel were met In the early spring, to the limits of their 
northward course in the Bay of Fundy or the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and the bays and inlets of the coasts. The claim 
was mode by Qrcat Britain during the negotiations at Paris in 
1782 that resulted in the recognition of our independence, that 
the war of the Revolution had canceled that right, but the 
American eommlasioners would not agree to such a proposi- 

Thua the matter stood down to the declaration of war in 
1812, although the right of our fishermen to approach the 
shores of the British possessions was questioned in many coses, 
and there were many contentions and frequent collisions 
between the rival fishermen. After the two governments had 
agreed to consider terms for peace at Ghent In 1814, the com- 
missioners for Great Britain insisted that, as the treaty of 1783 
which recognized American fishing rights had fallen by the 
declaration of war, his majesty's government would not 
163 
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renew the privilege of flahing along tlie Newfoundland banks 
without some equivalent coucesaion from the United States. 
It waB claimed by them that the liberty enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can flahernaen waa granted by the treaty and when the treaty 
fell the fishing right felt with it. 

The American commisaiouers denied this, and held that the 
rights and liberties in the fisheries aa ac^owledged by the 
treaty of peace and independence in 1783 belonged permanently 
to the citizens of the TJiiit«d States, and were no more affected 
by the War of 1812 than were the boundaries of the country. 
Taken by surprise and having received no instructions from 
the President on this subject, but unwilling to give up fieir 
position, the Americans proposed to the English commission- 
ers that the stipulation of the treaty of 1783 should be re- 
peated or that the matter should be temporarily laid aside. 
The latter course waa adopted, and so the treaty of Ghent was 
silent on the subject of the fisheries. 

Negotiations were continued, however, and although it was 
not possible to come to an agreement when the commercial 
treaty of 1815 waa signed, the treaty of 1818 defined the places 
where it was agreed that American citizens should forever 
have the right to talce fish, naming also specific localities where 
they might land to cure them, and renouncing the liberty 
which they had claimed and enjoyed " to talie, dry, or cure 
flsh on or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks, or harbors of his Britannic majesty's dominions 
not included in the above mentioned limits. Provided, how- 
ever, that the American fishermen shall be permitted to enter 
such bays or liarbors for the purpose of shelter, of repairing 
damages therein, of purchasing wood, and obtaining water, 
and for no other purpose whatever." 

But the meaning of the " four purposes" defined in the 
above quotation from the treaty, and what is known as the 
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"headland theory," have given rise to continual corre- 
spondence and discussions, which, h^inning soon after the 
adoption of the treaty of 181S, are still going on. The legis- 
latures of the British colonies adopted many laws declared 
to be in accordance with the provisions of the agreement, 
bnt very much more stringent, and, under these, many Ameri- 
can fishing vessels have been seized and sold for alleged 
violations of the treaty. The British have claimed that the 
three marine miles specified in the treaty should be computed 
as three miles from a straight line connecting one headland 
With another, and should include all the water within such 
& line even though the shore might be many leagues distant 
fi-om it. The Anaericans have insisted that the three-miie 
limit should be measured by following the actual shore line 
and that beyond such a parallel three miles from the coast lies 
the open sea. 

Neither side would admit the contention of the other ; 
American vessels continued to be seized ; and In 1852 & 
squadron was sent by the British government to the fishing 
waters to secure the enforcement of the British statutes ; but a 
respite was secured in 1854 by the adoption of the reciprocity 
treaty, which, in return for the permission to import certain 
British-American products free of duty into the United States, 
granted to American fishermen "the liberty to take flsh of 
every kind, except shellfish, on the seacoasts and shores, 
and in the bays, harbors, and creeks of Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova' Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and the several 
islands thereunto adjacent, without being restricted to any dis- 
tance from the shore." Permission was also given to Ameri- 
can citizens to land on the coasts in order to cure their flsb 
and dry their nets. 

This agreement brought with it a temporary cessation of the 
diecuaeion, and the fishing fleets of the United Stat«s were no 
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longer interfered with, until the denunciation of the treaty In 
1S66 by the United States, Then the legislatures of the 
British colonies enacted stringent laws to prevent the Ameri- 
oans from taking fish along their shores, and the troubleaome 
question again occupied the time of the foreign departments of 
the two countries. Many protests and counter-protests were 
filed against the abuse of privilegea by the fishermen and 
against the unwarranted exercise of authority by the officials. 

With a view to settling these disputes, Sir Edward Thornton 
proposed to Secretary Fish, in January, 1871, that a Joint high 
commission should take the matter into consideration. The 
propoaition was accepted by the secretary on the condition 
that the claims of the United States for damages committed 
by the privateer Alabama during the War of the RebelUon 
should he submitted txt the same conuuission for adjustment. 
TlUs commission concluded what is known as the " treaty of 
Washington," in which it waa agreed that for fen years or 
until either government should give two years' notice of a 
desire to terminate it, the inhabitants of both countries should 
have an equal right to engage in the sea fisheries on the 
Atlantic coast under the same conditions that were provided 
for in the reciprocity treaty of 1854 ; flsh and fish oil were to 
Iw admitted free into each country from the other ; and com- 
missioners were Ui be appointed to determine what amount of 
money, if any, should be paid to the British government for 
these privilegea accorded to the American fishermen. 

Thus a^n was temporary quiet secured, and the fishermen 
pursued their perilous calling unmolested by adverse legisla- 
tion until the season of 1886. The commission which sat at 
Halifax to determine the amount due the British govern- 
ment for the privilege of fishing in the waters of their Ameri- 
can dominion, awarded $5,500,000 as the sum to be paid by the 
United States. Although the amount was deemed exorbitant 
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by the people of this country it was paid ; but uoder the in- 
structioiia of Congress the American minister at London 
informed the British govenunent on Monday, July 2, 1883, 
that the fishery articles of the treaty of 1871 would terminate 
in two years. 

The f«TTninatlon of the treaty taking place in the midst of 
the fishing season, it was agreed between Mr. Bayard, then 
secretary of state, and Sir Lionel West, the British minister at 
Waahington, that its prlvilegea should be enjoyed throughout 
the season of 1885. It was declared In the notloe issued by 
Mr. Bayard, however, that this temporary postponement in no 
way affected the principles involved in the case and did not 
allow the exemption of flsh and fiah oil from customs duties. 

The President in his annual message recommended the ap- 
pointment of a Joint commission to consider and setUe upon a 
just, equitable, and honorable basis the entire question of the 
fishing rights of the citizens of the two govemmcnta, and Mr. 
Phelps, the American minister in London, presented his views 
to the British authorities in order to suggest a basis for 
negotiations. But the proposition of the President was not 
fevorably acted upon. 

When the season of 1886 opened, the New England fisher- 
men followed tlie flsh northward, as usual, and when they 
reached the Canadian coasts, there was a repetition of the pre- 
vious troubles with the local authorities. These cases beginning 
with that of the David J. Adams in May, 1886, were brought 
to the attention of the British government by Mr, Phelps 
under the instruction of the secretary of state, and earnest 
Temonstrance was made. But the seizures eontinued, and 
on March 3, 1887, Congress passed an act authorizing the 
President to retaliate by denying Canadian vessels access to 
the ports of the United States, and prohibiting the importii- 
tlou of their flsh. This brought the matt«r to a crisis, and 
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with a view to reaching an amicable settlement, a commtasion 
was appointed, couaisting of Secretary Bayard, Judge Putnam 
of Maine, and President Angell of Michigan University, to 
meet Sir Lionel Sack vUle- West, Sir Joseph Chamberlain, and 
Sir William Tupper representing Great Britain. They con* 
eluded a treaty in February, 1888, which was submitted to the 
Senate of the United States for ratifleation, but rejected by 
that body. At the time the treaty was agreed to, the British 
Conunissionera presented what ia known in diplomatic lan- 
guage Eis a "modus vivendi," — that is, a temporary agreement 
to be in force until a definite and final arrangement could 
be concluded. By this modug t' e fishermen of the United 
States were allowed to take out licenses from the customs 
authorities of Canada, which would secure them from moleatar 
tlon. 

Upon the rejection of this treaty by the Senate the Presi- 
dent sent a message to Congress in which, after stating the 
history of the negotiations and the fact of the rejection of the 
measure proposed by mutual treaty concessions, he suggested 
that it would be necessary for the legislative power to provide 
some means to protect our fishermen from further molests^ 
tion ; but up to this writing no final action has been taken. 
The Bering Sea IHspule. 

Closely connected with the attempts of the government to 
secure the rights of the New England fishermen on the 
Atlantic coast, has ijeea the protection of the seal fisheries on 
the coast of Alaska and the Aleutian Archipelago of the 
North Pacific Ocean. In 1823 Alexander I. of Russia issued a 
ukase, prohllwting foreign vessels, under the penalty of con- 
fiscation, from engaging in commerce, fishing, or sealing, or 
even sailing wittiin one hundred miles of the coasts of Bussian 
possessions in America. Mr. Adams, who was United States 
minister at St. Petersburg, protested, as did the representatl 
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of other natioae, but the questioD did not assume any great 
degree of importance until the purcbaae of Alaska by the 

United States in 1S67. 

Soon after the transfer of the territory, Mr. Hayward Hutch- 
inson of California, who had gone to Alaska with General 
RousBeau, the commissioner of the United States appointed to 
receive the property, made an arrangement with Prince 
Mataukoff, wlio had been governor of Alaska and was etill in 
control of the Euaaian Fur Ciimpany, for the purchase of 
the property and the rights of that corporation. On his return 
to San Francisco, Mr, Hutchinson organized what was known 
as the Alaska Commercial Company, to which, on the 3d of 
August, 1870, were leased the PribylofF group of islands, Saint 
Paul and Saint George, upon which the fur seals assemble in 
great multitudes during the breeding season. The lease was 
for twenty ye.',i-3 and gave the comimny the exclusive right to 
take fur seals on those islands or to send vi^psels there. The 
number to be taken annually was limited to one hundred 
thousand, and tlie company agreed to pay the United States 
government a yearly rental of $55,000, $2.62 for every seal skin 
taken, and 65 cents per gallon for all seal oil sold. 

To preserve the animals from extinction, It was naade un- 
lawfol to kill them, except on the islands and in the adjacent 
watora ; and there only from June 1 to October 31. The 
killi ng of female seals or males less than one year old was 
entirely prohibited. 

Under this law and the other r^ulatlona seal fishing was 
confined almost entirely to the Commercial Company, who 
derived an immense profit from their priviJ^es, No attempt 
to dispute their exclusive right to the fiaheriea seems to have 
been made until the season of 1886, when three Canadian 
schooners which were in pursuit of seals in Bering Sea 
captured by the United States revenue cutter Corwin, 
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brought before the district court at Sitka, where their masters 
were fined aud the vessels confiscated. 

The orders under which tlie Convin made the arrests were 
issued by the Treasury Department in pursuance of a section 
of the Beviaed Statutes, which provides : " that any person 
killing aeala, etc., within the limits of Alaslia Territory or 
in the waters thereof" shall be fined and imprisoned, and 
all vessels engaged in the violation of the law forfeited. 

The British government protested against the capture and 
confiscation of these schooners, which were taken at sea, out of 
sight of land, while pursuing what they claimed to be a peace- 
ftU. and lawful occupation. It denied that the United 6tat«a 
had authority in the waters of the Bering Sea beyond the 
ordinary limit (three miles) of jurisdiction allowed under 
maritime international law, and the claim that vessels could 
be arrested seventy miles from land on the charge that 
they were violating the laws of the United States within 
the waters of Alaska Territory, was resisted as being an i 
warranted assumption of authority. 

By order of the President the proceedings against thea« J 
vessels were discontinued, and they were restored to their J 
owners. But the secretary of state at once commenced n* J 
gotiations with Great Britain and other maritime powers 
secure the adoption of general and uniform regulations 
goverQ the seal fisheries, and to prevent the total dfestruo- 1 
tioa of those valuable animals, which have contributed so J 
much to the wealth of this country and to the comfort of 
mankind. 

The seals require tioth laud and wat«r for their existence, 
and during the breeding season are in the habit of leaving the 
coast of Alaska for the Prlbjloff Islands, where in seclusion 
they produce and rear their youug. In making the passage 
they must cross tlie Bering Sea more than three miles from 
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the coast, a distance which is accepted by international law as 

the limit of national jurisdiction. For several years it has 
been the practice of Canadian vessels to intercept seals in 
the open sea, and shoot them in the water. Many are lost, 
and the skins of none are so good as when taken at other 
seasons of the year. Tliis reckless and indiscriminate mode of 
killing mala and female ahke has greatly reduced their 
numbers, and if long continued will result in their complete 
exterrainiition. The purpose of the United States, therefore, 
was to prevent that barbarous destruction by foreigners as well 
as by Americans which is forbidden by the laws of Congress. 

It was proposed that Great Britain, Russia, and the 
United States should unite in regulations forbidding the kill- 
ing of female and young seals at any time, and limiting 
the period during which full-grown male seals might be taken 
to the season when their skins are In the beat marketable con- 
dition. Both the emperor of Russia and the British govern- 
ment very promptly consented to accept the terms of the 
agreement, admitting that such regulations would be of great 
benefit. A formal draft of a treaty embodying these pro- 
visions was prepared at Washington and submitted to both 
governments for their ratification, but, in the meantime, the 
Canadian authorities, having no interest in the preservation of 
the seal, protested against the action of the cabiuet at London 
and succeeded in persuading Lord Salisbury to withdraw from 
the agreement. 

Thereupon the British government began to oppose the 
proposition with as much earnestness as it had originally 
advocated it ; and held that the United States had no right to 
forbid or attempt to regulate the killing of seals when they 
were taken in the open sea more than three miles from 

This government, In: its correspondence with Great Britain 
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on the subject, held that the place -where the seals were 
taken by the Canadian vessels was not the open sea, but a part 
of the territory of the United States, bounded upon the east 
and north by Alaska, on the soath by the Aleutian Islands, 
and oa the north and west by the Kussian possessions in Asia ; 
that jurisdiction over these waters was conceded to Russia 
by Great Britain by treaty In 1S24, and that such jurisdic- 
tion was conveyed to the United States when the latter 
purchased from Russia the territory which surrounds it. The 
United States also took the broad ground that the wanton 
destruction of useful aninaals even in neutral waters was 
unlawful because it was a violation of tlie laws of nature 
and of humanity, and an injury to the rights and the welfare , 
of the public. While the fliih and animals that live iu 
are common property, of which all people are en^tled to ^ 
their just share, no nation could be conceded TT 'Ivilege 
of destroying them and thus preventing others from partici- 
pating in the beuedts. This la the unwritten law of ci 
zation, which reoognlzes the common rights of all, 
requires that they should be exercised with Injury to u 
At the same time our secretary maintained that the colony 
of seals which make their permanent home within the ' 
territory of the United States are the property of the United J 
States, and do not lose their eharacter as such when passing*! 
ftom one part of tliat territory to another, even across a neutral 
sea ; particularly as such passing was a regular and periodical 
migration in obedience to the laws of nature, and a necessary 
feature of seal life. 

The correspondeuoe upon this subject was continued at great 
length and with considerable bitterness until February, 1S92, 
when it was agreed between the two natioBs to submit the 
questions at issue to arbitration by a tribunal consisting of 
eeven persons: two to be named by tbe President of the 
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United states, two by her Uritannic mBJesty, one each by ili^ 
preaideat of the French Republic, the king of Italy, and the 
king of Norway and Sweden, 

Scarcely was this treaty submitted to the respective govern- 
ments for ratification when another and equally serious 
difficulty arose by reason of the refusal of Great Britain to 
consent to a suspension of seal fishing by Canadian vessels 
while tho main question was under arbitration. Lord Salis- 
bury suggested and insisted that the destruction of the seals 
should continue uutil a decision was reached, and then if 
the claims of the United States were sustained Great Britain 
would pay in cash the value of the seals taken in the mean- 
time. If the claims of England were sustained there would 
be nothing to pay. But our government declined to concede 
this for the reason that the chief object of the United States 
was to prevent the extermination of the seals, and that 
their destruction by Canadian fishermen was so rapid that 
if it was allowed to continue until after the arbitration was 
completed there would be nothing left to arbitrate. The 
President gave notice at the same time that the United 
States would protect the seals by force, and warned all 
vessels from entering the Bering Sea for the purpose of kill- 
ing them, England finally consented to a "modus vivendl," 
or temporary agreement, until the arbitration was concluded, 
and vessels from the United States Navy were sent to the fish- 
ing waters to see that the agreement was respected. 
The Geneva Tribunal, 

During the progress of the Civil War the commerce of the 
United States received almost Incalculable damage from Con- 
federate cruisers, many of which had been built, manned, or 
furnished with supplies and equipments in the ports of the 
British colonies or in Great Britain, It was also claimed that 
lurse In so quickly recognizing the belligerent 
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□ act unfriendly to the Uulted 



rights of the Confederacy » 
States. 

The lo^cs which the guverntueut Bustaincd from this cause 
together with those which individuals had met with from the 
ravages of tlie privateers, were brought to the attention of the 
British government by Mr, Seward soon after the war, and 
a demand waa made for compensation. An arbitration to 
ascertain the amount due being proposed, Great Britain 
declined either to acknowledge the responsibility or to offer 
eompenaation for the losses sustained or to refer the question 
to arbitration. 

During the first administration of General Grant, when the 
British minister proposed a commission to consider the ques- 
tions arising out of the fisheries and other matters over which 
there was a serious conflict of views, the proposal was aeoepfed 
by Mr. Fish with the proviso that the commission also take up 
the question of the Alabama claims. Accordingly there met 
in Washington in the early part of the year 1871, a joint high 
commission composed of twelve members, the United States 
representatives being Hamilton Fish, secretary of state, 
Kobert C. Bchenck, minister to Great Britain, Justice Samuel 
Nelson of the Supreme Court, E. E. Hoar of Jlussa- 
chusetts, and Geo. H, Williams of Oregon. The plenipo- 
tentiaries of her majesty were the Earl of Grey and Rlpon, 
Su- Stafford Northcote, Sir Edward Thornton, Sir John 
Macdonald of Canada, and Montague Bernard, professor of 
international law at Oxford. The first meeting of the com- 
missioners was held February 27, and on the 8th of May was 
signed the treaty known as the " treaty of Washington." 

It consisted of forty-three articles, of which the flrst eleven 
related to the claims growing out of depredations by the Con- 
federate cruisers and the alleged violations of neutrality by 
Great Britain. The Alabama claims were referred to a tribunal 
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of arbitration which aat in Geneva, Switzerland, and was com- 
posed of five members, one named by the President, Charlea 
Francia Adams ; one by the queen, Cliief Justice Cockbum ; 
one by the king of Italy, Count Bclopis ; one by the president 
of the Swiss Confederation, M. James StiimpU ; and one by 
the emperor of Brazil, Viscount d' Itajubll. 

The cruiser Alabama, whose depredations gave a name t« 
these claims, was built on the Mersey in ISCS, and left for 
the Azores under the British flag entirely unarmed and 
without any indication of a warlike purpose. She was m,et at 
sea, off Terceira, by two -vesaela, the Agrippina and Bahama, 
bringing all the necessary equipments, a complete armament, 
provisions, uniforma, coal, and her captain, Semmes, together 
with her other oEftcers. As soon aa the transhipment was 
completed the Confederate colors were displayed at the 
Alabamans masthead, and her career of devastalion upon the 
commerce of the United States ended only near the close of 
the war with her destruction by the Kearsarge. 

The claims presented by the United States before the 
tribunal were for recompense for :' First, direct losses grow- 
ing out of the destruction of vessels and cargoes by Con- 
federate cruisers, equipped in Great Britain ; second, the 
expense occasioned by the pursuit of such cruisers by naval 
vessels of the United Staf«s ; third, the losses sustained by the 
transfer of the American conim.ercial marine to the British 
flag ; fourth, the enhanced premiums for insurance ; fifth, the 
prolongation of the war, and the addition of a large sum to its 
cost. 

The tribunal held that the last three classes of claims should 
be excluded from consideration ; that the second class was not 
properly distinguishable from the general expenses of the war 
and no sum could be awarded under that head. Under the 
first class there was awarded for depredations conimitted by 
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the Alabama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah and by their 
tenders, the eum of $15,500,000, which was paid to the 
United States by Great Britain and diatributed by a court 
of adjudication, which sat from July 22, 1874, uutil Decem- 
ber 29, 1S76, and paid to clalmanta the sum of $9,310,120.25. 

As there remained in the treasury a balance which had been 
Increased to $IO,0S9,O04.96, by reason of accumulation of inter- 
eet and premiums on the sale of certain bonds, Congress passed 
the act of June 5, 1S82, re-establiahlng the court for the pur- 
pose ot distributing this balance among those who, during the 
rebellion, had sustained losses resulting from damage done b; 
Confederate cruisers on the high seas. These losses included 
vessels and cargoes attacked within four miles of the shore 
on the high seas, and also premiums for war risks whether 
paid to corporations, agents, or Individuals, after the sailing of 
any cruiser. This court decided 4,613 claims favorably, and 
ended its labors December 31, 1885, 
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The history of the early diplomatic relations between 
Prance a,nd the United States reads like a romance. Mys- 
terious men and anonymous women passed in and out of the 
negotiations ; mercantile houses were establislied under floti- 
tioua namea to conceal purchases of arms and loans of money 
for the American patriots ; official representatives were known 
by the letters "X," " Y," "Z," and other cabalistic signs, and 
intrigue followed intrigue at the corrupt and frivolous court, as 
in the novels of Dumas or Victor Hugo. But above all this 
conspiracy and mystery rises the serene and benevolent char- 
acter of Benjamin Franklin, whose honesty of purpose could 
not be diverted, and whose profound patriotism could not 
be contaminated by any aid or obstacle with which they 
■were associated. Following him as minister to France came 
Thomas Jefferson, a man of even simpler tastes, for whom the 
frivolities of court life had no fascinations, bat whose affection 
and gratitude toward France, first inspired by her generous 
fiympathy for the struggling colonies and the young republic, 
and strengthened by a long residence in Paris, could not be 
impaired by the fickleness of the people or the cruelties that 
stained their political history. 

These two men, pre-eminent and peculiar, full of zeal and 
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patriotism, framed the fraternal relations that existed between 
France and the United 6tate3 in tlie days of the Revolution 
and the first yeara of the republic, and, when Jefferson waa 
recalled from Paris to take a place in the cabinet of Washing- 
ton, there were no two nations in the universe whose friend- 
ship was more cordial or whose sympathy waa more sincere, 

Eelying upon the aid she had furnished the colonies in their 
straggle for independence, France made, during the last ten 
years of the eighteenth century, demands of the most extrava- 
gant character upon the young republic for support against the 
allied nations of Europe. Had these requirements been com- 
plied with, the United States, even though sustained as they 
were by public sentiment this side of the Atlantic, would have 
been embroiled in a ruinous war with all the rest of Europe. 

The complications arising froni America's refusal hi comply 
with the demands of Prance were made more serious by the 
imprudent conduct of M. Genet, who waa commissioned by 
the French Directory as minister to the United States, He 
arrived at Charleston in April, 1793, and was received with 
great enthusiasm as the representative of a people who had 
given usaid andencouragement during the Revolution, and the 
envoy of a republic whose establishment the success of popular 
government in America had naade possible. But the French 
minister, in defiance of Waabingtnn's proclamation of neu- 
trality, made every effort to incite Americans to take the side 
of France, issuing military commissions to officers and men 
and granting licenses to privateers. His conduct was so out- 
rageous that our government was compelled to ask for his 

The United States were powerless to aid France, and still 
more impotent to defend thcoiselves agtUnst the combined 
forceeof Europe, a resistance which would have been necessary 
had the terms of the treaty been fulfilled. There 
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military force, no navy, no money, no credit, and, had a loan- 
been attempted, the only source of financial asalatance WW 
Holland, already actively engaged in hostilities with France.. 
The country was just beginning to recover from the effects 
of the Revolution, and the revenues of the government, even 
with the greatest economy, were barely sufficieut to sustain its 
ordinary expeuees. The deliberations of the administration on 
this subject were long and earnest, and, although public senti- 
ment was strongly in favor of active co-operation with 
ITmnce, President Washington issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing the policy of the United States to lie that of atrict 
neutrality and warning American citizens against any direct 
«r indirect participation in the European war. 

The demand for the recall of M. Genet, the French minister, 
was complied with but it was coupled with a condition that 
Gouverneur Morris, the Anlerican minister in Paris, should be 
replaced on the ground that by his prot«ction of the adherents 
of the late king be had made himself odious to the republic 
"Washington consented to recall Morris, and appointed as hia 
successor, James Monroe, although the latter was an active 
opponent of the administration and sympathized with France. 
Monroe received carefully drawn Instructions setting forth 
at length the policy of the governm.ent toward the French 
republic, which was defined to be that of sincere friendship, 
although it was deem.ed inexpedient to comply with its de- 
mands. 

The negotiation by Mr. Jay of a treaty of amity and com- 
merce with England at this time created great Indignation in 
France, and our minister was informed that the government of 
that republic intended to break off all relations with the United 
States, but by his skillful diplomacy and well-known friend- 
ship for the French people Mr. Monroe was able to avert such 
a crisis. When, a little later, Mr. Monroe was recalled, the 
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French republic refused to receive hia successor, Mr. Pinckney, 
on the ground that our government had insulted France by 
making a friendly treaty with her enemy, England. 

In 1767, when John Adame became President, he appointed a 
commission, consisting of three gentlemen of the greatest dis- 
tinction, John Marshall, Elbridge Gerry, and C. C. Pinckney, 
to make an eflfort to efTect a reconciliation with Franc*, and 
re-eatablish commercial intercourse with that country. These 
emissaries, although not received offlclally by the French 
Directory, engaged for six months in a series of remarkable 
negotiations with Talleyrand, the minister of foreign affairs. 
The government of the Directory was notoriously corrupt. 
The Americans were treated as suppliants for favor and were 
asked not only to promise a large loan to France but to make 
a generous personal gift to the directors. These proposals 
were made through niyaterloua piersons designated in the 
Trench correspondence as "X," " Y," and "Z," and "a lady." 
'The commissioners of the United States refused the demands 
of Talleyrand, and finally, after exhausting every honorable 
means for an amicable arrangement, withdrew to the I^ether- 



In the United States the conduct of M. Adet, who had suc- 
ceeded Genet as minister, was quite as extraordinary as the 
latter's had been. He indulged in frequent tirades against the 
government and Washington for their ingratitude to France, 
Like his predecessor he endeavored in various ways to stir np 
a rebellion among the French sympathizers in the United 
States, and used every possible means to defeat the ratification 
of the treaty Mr. Jay had made with Great Britain, but 
Wasliington treated him with the greatest forbearance. He 
returned to France in 1706, and there was no French minister 
in the United States antU after the treaty of 1800. 

The conduct of the French minister, and the discourteoua 
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treatment which the coinmiBaionerB from the Uuited States 
received in Paris, together with the frequent attacks made hy 
French prlviiteere upon American shipping, aw aliened a 
resentment In this country which waa quite as vigorous and 
determined aa the sympathy for that republic had formerly 
been. Congress passed several laws in retaliation ; all treaties 
with France were declared abrogated ; and active preparations 
for war were begun. Washington was appointed Lieutenant 
General and Commander in Chief of the Amiiea, and Hamil- 
ton second in conunand. A Navy Department was organized ; 
money was voted to purchase and equip vessels of war and to' 
construct fortifications in the several harbors along the Atlantic 
coast ; and the enlistment of an army of ten thousand men 
was ordered. In fact, so serious was the situation that the 
courts were afterwards called upon to decide whether there 
was actual war between the two countries in 1799 or not. The 
effect of the judicial decision was that although several en- 
gagements actually took place between armed vessels belong- 
ing to the respective countries, hostilities were never formally 
declared on either side, and that no war esisted. 

At this time a curious incident occurred, which created great 
excitement. After the return of the commissioners from 
France, with tales of their extraordinary experience, a benevo- 
lent Quaker of Philadelphia by the name of George Logan, 
without the authority or the knowledge of the government, 
but upon his own reaponaibihty, and solely because of his 
philanthropic desire to prevent a war between the two 
young republieg, proceeded to Paris, and undertook negotia- 
tions with Talleyrand with a view to the restoration of cor- 
dial relations. The only papers he carried with him were 
a certificate of citizenship in the Unitfd States and an open 
letter from Mr. Jefferson testifying to hia good character ; but 
Mr. Logan succeeded in obtaining repeated interviews with 
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the members of the French Directory, esplainlng to them the 
coQdition of affairs and the publie eentinieDt in the United 
States, and the determination of the ruling faction of the gov- 
ernment to punish the insults of France by war. Nor is it 
unlikely that his representations had a profound effect, he- 
cause the French authorities were laboring under the delusion 
that the people of the United States still retained their 
patriotic gratitude and sympathy toward France, and would 
not sustain the Executive in any hostile demonstrations. It 
was something more than a coincidence that the temper of the 
French Directory was considerably modified thereafter ; but 
the sentimental interference of the Quaker was not grateful to 
the officials on this side of the Atlantic, and when the facts 
became known to Congress, an act, known as " the Logan 
law" was passed, punistiing with $5,000 fine and three years' 
imprisonment any citizen who " should carry on any verbal or 
written correspondence with any foreign government, or 
any officer or agent thereof, with interest to influence the 
measures or conduct of such government, or any officer or 
agent thereof, in relation to any disputes or controversies with 
the United States." 

But notwithstanding the official criticism of his conduct, 
and the prohibition of such interference in the future, Mr. 
Logan's endeavors to promote peace were warmly commended 
by the public, and true to the professions of his faith he made 
a similar hut futile attempt eleven years later in 1810 to 
prevent war between the United States and Great Britain. 

A change had occurred in the composition of the French 
Directory, which, with other circumstances that have been 
suggested, had a softening eflTect upon the relations between 
the two countries. Mr. Murray, our minister to Holland, was 
approached by the representative of France at The Hague with 
that his government had no desire for war 
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with the United States, and profoundly regretted that any- 
thing had occurred to disturb the friendship that had always 
existed. He intimated that Tallej-rand would be glad to 
coDfer with Mr. Murray If the latter could And it convenient- 
to Tiait Paris. 

About the time Mr. Murray's report of this Incident reached'j 
Philadelphia Mr. Gerry received letters from Talleyi 
espressing a desire for peace and promising that the French;- 
Directory would respond promptly to any overtures for the 
restoration of intercourse tliat might be made by the United 
8tates. He repudiated the demand for a loan, and insisted 
that the suggestion that personal gifts must be made to the 
Directory was unauthorized. He declared the willingness of' 
the French republic to enter into a commercial treaty with the 
United States, and to concede all that this government had 
asked for. Mr. Gerry also received a copy of an order that had 
been issued to the commander of the French fleet in the West 
Indies to prevent all interference with American commerce ; 
and a curious statement to show that the French Directory 
had treated nearly every other nation with even greater in- 
solence than had been shown toward the United States, for, 
inflated with the victories of Napoleon Bonaparte, it had 
expelled thirteen foreign ambassadors from Parlu, Imprisoned 
one in the common jail, and another in the chambers in 
his own house. In comparison Mr. Gerry thought the com- 
missionera from the United States had been treated with 
considerable hospitality. 

In opposition to a majority of his cabinet, and in violence to 
the sentiments of the people, which from the warmest sym- 
pathy had changed to the bitterest hatred for France, Mr. 
Adams decided to renew ri-lations with that republic, and 
on the 17th of February, 1799, nominated as plenipotentiary t& 
Faria William Vans Murray, who had been minister to The 
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Hague for some years. There was earnest oppoaitioii even 
among the closest adherents of President Adams, and in the 
Federalist party generally, to what was considered a humilia- 
ting surrender to the insolence of the French government, 
which aug]it at least to offer an apology and apply more 
directly for a, restoration of intercourse. 

It was finally agreed, in the nature of a eomprooiise, that no 
regular and permanent legation should be established at Paris, 
but that the dignity of this government would not l>e Im- 
paired if a temporary commission were sent there to receive 
whatever assiirances and coucessions the Directory might 
desire to make, to negotiate a treaty for commercial Inter- 
course, and to demand reparation for damages committed by 
French privateers. Chief Justice Ellsworth of Connecticut 
and Patrielt Henry were selected to co-operate with Mr. 
Murray, but Mr. Henry declined on account of his advanced 
age and ill health, and ex-OoTemor Davie was appointed In 
his stead. 

The commisaionera, only after official assurance that they 
would be properly received, proceeded to Paris, and March 20, 
1800, were presented to Napoleon, the First Consul, who 
welcomed them cordially. Their instructions required them 
to assume that all previous treaties with France had Iseen re- 
voked by the action of Congress two years before, and were 
not to he revived ; especially the treaty of alHance made in 
1778. They were to demand a recognition of tlie right of 
the United States to make treaties of friendship and com- 
merce with other foreign powera even though these might at 
the time be hostile to France; to adhere to the laws of neu- 
trality, and to forbid the admission to our (jorts of privateers 
and vessels captured by them. Theywere to demand indem- 
nity for losses sustained by American commerce from French 
privateers, and the appointment of a commission to aj^certain 



the amount of datnageg. There was to be no guarantee for the 
protection of French possessions in America, as waa provided 
for by the treaty of 177S ; no financial aid, no gifts or bribes, 
no loans, and no entangling alhance, ttnd the treaty was to 
last twelve years. 

The French government immediateiy insisted that the old 
treaties were atill in force, and that an arrangement having 
been entered into by two governments could not be abro- 
gated hy one without due notice and the consent of the 
other ; that if the United States had done this it was a viola- 
tion of ft-iendly relations between the two governments and 
equivalent to a declaration of war. Therefore no indemnity 
eouJd be claimed for damages done to commerce after the 
abrogation of the treaties by the United States, as the two 
nations were technically engaged in hostilities and had the 
right to attack the shipping of each other. 

The American commissioners were confronted by a perplex- 
ing dilemma. If they denied the existence of tlie treaties 
theycould claini no damages ; if they admitted their existence 
they must acknowledge that the United States had been in 
the wrong. They decided to accept the first alternative, adnalt 
that the treaties had been revoked, abandon the claim for 
damages, and begin anew the relations between the two gov- 
ernments. 

The result was a long treaty of twenty-seven articles, which 
in itself contained Utile or nothing of practical utility, but 
deUvered the United States from the perils of war, and made 
it possible to acquire possession of Louisiana. 

The war between Napoleon, now emperor of tlie French, 
and the rest of Europe brouglit into existence a series of 
decrees* and orders in council by the British government, 
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wMch had the effect of shutting up the ijorts of Great Britain 
to American vessels. The so-called Berlin, Milan, and Itain- 
bouillet decrees of Napoleon made every American vessel 
bound for porta in Great Britain or her colonies subject to 
seizure and condemnation. The "United States were praft-J 
tically thq only neutral power on the seas, and upon 
American vessels fell the heavy pressure of this general war. 
Diplomatic representations were unavailing ; the aeizures in' 
creased until the United States as a measure of precautioa. 
sought to withdraw ,her conimerce froni the ocean by a general 
embargo. Thia was a great saciifice and the results were 
looked for with grave apprehension. Any hope that it would 
produce an amelioration in the decrees of the belligerents wqp 
doomed to disappointment. 

Instead of that, by the Bayonne decree, under the pretext 
that as the embargo made it unlawful for any American ship 
to be abroad, those vessels which happened to be in the 
French ports claiming to be American as well as any whlcli 
might arrive should be seized as British property. Still later 
the Rambouillet decree directed that all vessels which entered 
any Fren»h port after March 20, 1809, under the United States 
flag, should be seized and sold. 

Vigorous but unavailing protests were made by General 
Armstrong, the American minister at Paris, and mattera 
continued in the same unsatisfactory condition until upon 
nottfleation of the passage of the act of May 1, 1810, suspend^ 
ing the nonintercourse act, M. de Champagny, the French ' 
minister, informed Mr. Armstrong that the decrees would 
cease after November 1, 1810, adding : " It being understood, 
that in consequence of this declaration the English shall re- 
voke their orders in council, and renounce their new prin- 
ciples of blockade, which they have wished to establish, or 
that the United States, conformably to the act you have Just 
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oommunicatod, shall cause their rights to he respected by Eng- 
land." This communication was not received hy England 
at) evidence of the repeal, though It was so accepted hy the 
United States and on the 2d of November the President issued 
a proclamation restoring intercourse with French armed 
vessels. Although after this no vessels were (y)ndemned 
under the decrees, the seizures calling forth protests from 
the Amerieaji minister still occurred under various pretexts. 
. The overthrow of Napoleon and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons were followed by efforts on the part of the American 
ministers to secure a commercial convention which would 
place our vessels on an equality with the French in the 
carrying of the products of the United Slates to France. Prop- 
ositions were submitted on the basis of the convention of 
1815 with England, but the French government having Im- 
posed an extra duty on cotton brought in American ships 
her ministers were not anxious to surrender these beneflta. 
They were supported in this course by commercial bodies of 
various cities, which viewed with delight the rapidly in- 
creasing tonnage of their vessels employed in the transatlantic 
trade, This situation was very exasperating to tift people 
of the United Slates. Whereupon Congress passed a law 
impiosing a tonnage tax upon French vessels which deprived 
them of the immense advantages and profits they were enjoy- 
ing. The effect of this action was to cause a speedy agreement 
providing for the e<iual interchange of products in the ships of 
both countries, — an arrangement which was immediately felt 
in the increase of American tonnage employed in the French 
trade. 

An obstacle to the arrangement of the difficulties between 
the two countries arose from the interpretation the French 
ministry insisted upon giving to the eighth article of the 
treaty ceding Louisiana. This provided that after the expira- 
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Hon of twelve years the ahlpa of France were to be treated 
upon the same footing as those of the most favored nation. A 
treaty had been made with England under which British 
vessels were adioitted into American ports, and American 
vessels into British ports ou equal terms, and by this compact 
British vessels had greater advantages than those of the 
French. The United States government contended that Eng- 
land had given us a valuable consideration for this privilege, 
which France could enjoy on the same terms. The French 
minister and John Quincy Adams, who was secretary of state, 
argued the case at great length, and on June 24, 1S22, signed a 
treaty which fixed a discriminating duty of twenty francs 
(about $3.85), on each ton of merehandiae exported from the 
United States to France in American vessels, and a dis- 
criminating duty of $3.7.'i ou each ton of nierchandise imported 
from France into the United States in French vessels. This 
was a large reduction from the taxes formerly levied by the 
two nations on. the commerce of each other. 

In 1831 the questions of claims were settled by the consent 
of France to give twenty-flve millions of francs to those whose 
property had been destroyed or damaged by French cruisers ; 
and the United States agreed to pay one million and a half 
of ftanca to satisfy certain claims which had been made 
against the government by French citizens. It was agreed 
also that the duty on cotton imported into France should 
be reduced. The Congress of the United States promptly 
passed the laws necessary to carry this treaty into effect, 
but the French Chamber of Deputies refused to make the 
necessary appropriations and in 1836 Mr. Livingston, our 
minister to Paris, having failed to induce the French govern- 
ment to carry out this agreement, was directed by President 
Jackson to ask for his jtassport, and return to the United 
States. The French minister was shortly afterwards recalled 
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from Washington, and for & time it seemed as if there would 
r between the two countries. In the House of Repre- 
aeutatives there was a violent debate, after wliieh the Presi- 
dent was directed to use the entire power of the government, 
and, if necessary, resort to force, to compel France to carry out 
fliia agreement, but no declaration of war was made on either 
} the British government offered its services as 
mediator, but before tliis offer had been accepted the French 
government made known ita purpose to pay the promised 
indemnity, aud, after being suspended for nearly two years, 
the cordial relations between the two nations were thus re- 
stored. 

In 1853 there waa concluded a consular convention, the 
former one of 1788 having expired by lim.itation, A pro- 
n of this treaty, tliat consuls should never be compelled to 
appear before the courts as witnesses, occasioned in 1S54 a 
B complication. The Mexican consul at San Franciaoo 
on trial for an offense against the United States laws, 
the prosecuting officer sought to obtain the evidence of the 
French consul, who, claiming the privilege under the treaty, 
refused to appear. But the accused, resting his right under 
the sixth amendment to the Constitution, to liave compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, sought and ob- 
tained the process. Secretary Marcy agreed aa a reparation 
for the violation of the treaty that when a French ship or 
squadron should appear in the harbor of San Francisco, the 
United States authorities should greet the French flag with 
a national ealnte, which should be returned by the sliip or 
squadron. This salute was accordingly given in 1854. 

The declaration of war between France and the North 
German Confederation in July, 1870, brought the diplomatic 
transactions of the legation of the United States at Paris 
into great prominence. The German minister at Washington, 
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having requested of the secretftry of state that the United 
States legation at Paris during the war should have per- 
mission to protect from molestation German eubjecta who 
were noucombatonts, Mr. Washburn, our representative, waa 
instructed to appiy to the French authorities for such per- 
mission, which was duly accorded him. Therefore during 
the continuance of the war the American minister was occu- 
pied in securing freedom from arrest, and alleviating the 
condition of the Cfermun-boru residents of Paris. The legation 
waa also used aa a medium of communication between France 
and Prussia, Bemons trances for alleged illegal acts, and 
notifications of a varied character wore made to the Ameri- 
can minister in London by the Oerman ambassador to 
England, These communications were thereupon forwarded 
by the dispatch pouch to Mr. Washburn to be presented to 
the appropriate French authority. During the siege of Paris 
the dispatch pouch of the United Statea legation was the only 
conununication permitted by the besieging force to pass to and 
fh)m the city. The American minister, while keeping up rela^- 
tions of entire good will with the French during the war, 
rendered important services to all foreigners and his dis- 
patches to the department form a graphic picture of the march 
of events during the struggle with Germany and the terriblft^ 
scenes of the commune.* 

In 1881, the formation of the French Company under 
De Lesseps for the construction of a canal across the Isthmna 
of Panama, brought again into prominence the treaty of 1846 
with New Granada, by which the United States guaranteed 
the neutrality of transit across the isthmus. It was suggested 
that, in view of the possibility of the ultimate construction 
of the canal, other countries should be asked by Colombia 
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to join in the recognition of neutrality. In order to prevent 
any misapprehension as to the views and position of the 
administration on thia question the Becretary of state issued a 
(jreular of instruction to the American minister in France and 
other capitals, in which, while disclaiming any purpose to 
Interfere with the commercial enterprise of the citizens of 
France or of other nations or to seek exclusive privilege for 
American vessels, it was insisted that the United States would 
exercise her right to take all needful precautions against 
the possibility of the isthmus transit being in any event 
used offensively against her interests upon the land or upon 
the sea. Any attempt to supersede the guarantee already 
made by the United States by an agreement between Euro- 
pean powers, it was stated, would be regarded aa an indication 
of unfriendly feeling. 

The various decrees of the French government restricting 
and suspending, on alleged sanitary grounds, the importa- 
tion of that very important class of American commodities, 
pork products, has furnished the theme for continuous diplo- 
matic correspoadence for twenty years, during which, time 
a suggested reprisal of an extra duty on French wines has m.et 
with considerable favor. Upon the passage of an act by Con- 
gress providing for a thorough inspection of all meats intended 
for exportation, the American minister, Mr. Whitebiw Eeid, 
was enabled in 1891 to secure the repeal of the prohibition. 
The French Spoliation Claims. 

The BO-oalled French "spoliation" claims have had con- 
tinued prominence in both the diplomatic and domestic 
history of this country longer than any other matter of 
diplomacy. They grew out of the depredations committed by 
French cruisers upon American shipping, commencing in 
1793. When, as has been recited, the war between England 
and France began, the latter nation called upon the United 
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States to comply with the terms of the treaty of alliance made 
itt 1778, when our fathers were seekiug aid to carry on the 
Revolution. Under this treaty the Unit«d States twund itself 
to render military aid to France when required ; to permit 
French privateers and vessels of war the same privilege in 
their harbors that were given to their own shipping; and to 
protect the French possessions in Amei'ica. The reasons why 
the provisions of the treaty could not be compUed with 
have been explained, but the failure of the United States to 
comply with the expectations of France exaaperated that 
nation to such a degree that retaliation was resorted to. Vee- J 
aela belonging to citizens of the United States to the number of ' 
one hundred and three were forcibly detained in the harbor of ' 
Bordeaux ; many other veasela were overtaken at sea by 
French privateers and were captured or destroyed with their 
cargoes; supplies were forcibly taken In the ports of the 
United States by French men-of-war, and payment was 
refused for those that had been contracted for and deUvered. 

The ministers and commissioners who went to Paris from . 
1793 to 1800, vainly endeavored to persuade the French govern- ] 
ment to prevent these depredations, and to pay the damages 1 
they had caused, but it was not until the latter year that 1 
the privateering was stopped, nor was it until 1803 that 4 
France would admit that any indemnity was due for the I 
losses suffered. When Louisiana was bought, the Unlt«<ll 
States were permitted to deduct 2,000,000 francs (about $400,000): f 
from the purchase money, and to use it In the settlement of fl 
such cl^ms ; hut after that date the plundering continued, and 
the effect upon American commerce was disastrous. Again 
claims for damages were made by America. After much dis- 
cussion the French government finally agreed in 1815 to pay 
an indemnity of 25,000,000 francs (J5,000,000), while the United 
States wera to be released from all French claims by the pay- 
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meat of 1,500,000 franca (fSOO.OOO) ; but the legislative eharaber 
faileii to make the necessary appropriations. The continued 
delay of France was complained of by the United States until 
at last la 1835 matters took, a serious turn and diplomatic 
relationa were severed. When tho French government real- 
ized that this country would brook no further hesitation, the 
appropriations were passed. 

Thus the diplomatic history of the spoliation claims ended. 
Not BO the domeatio, for though the bills that have been Intro- 
duced in Congress authorizing the President to pay the claims 
have received no less than forty-three favorable reports against 
three tliat were adverse, It was not until the act of January 20, 

1885, that provision was made for settlement. This act re- 
ferred the petitioners to the Court of Claims, and in May, 

1886, Judge John Davis delivered an elaborate judgment in 
favor of the claimants and reviewed the entire history of 
tiie aSiilr, The first appropriation on account of the claims 
wraa made in the deficiency act of March 3, 1891, and the 
money is now being distributed among the heirs of those 
who owned the vessels that were destroyed. 

7%e Purchase of Louisiana. 
When in 1800 the United States government learned of 
the secret treaty by which Spain had agreed to return to 
France her vast Louisiana territory, there was a general feel- 
ing of apprehension. The power controlling the Mississippi 
River was a natural enemy to our government. Spain as a 
comparatively weak nation was not greatly to be dreaded, 
but Prance, an old friend, would be a formidable rival. Then 
again the possession of Canada by Eugland, the enemy of 
Prance, would In ease of war make the northwestern part 
of the United States a battle ground. Probably, however, the 
conviction that the best interests of this government were im.- 
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periled by the presence oa American soil of any foreign power 
was the fundamental idea of the American people. 

Mr. Robert Livingston, who waa minister to France, pre- 
sented to the authorities of the French repubUc a proposition 
for the purchase of New Orleans. It was received with so 
much favor that Mr. Monroe was sent to Paris in March, 180S, 
bearing Instructions to carry out that project if possible. The 
original plan was to purchase only that part of the French ■ 
poasesalons lying east of the Mississippi River, but Talleyrand 
suggested the cession of the whole French domain in North 
America, and asked how much would be given for it. Mr. 
Uvingston Intimated that twenty millions of francs might be 
a fair price, hut Napoleon Bonaparte said this was too low, and , 
named one hundred and twenty-flve milliona of ftancs. In a 
very short time however, after negotiations began between 
Mr. Livingston and Talleyrand, the American commissionere 
agreed to pay eighty mlHlona of francs for the vast territory 
along and beyond the Mlaalaslppl River. This act, although 
unauthorized and unexpected, was agreed to by the President, 
Congress waa at once summoned to consider the proposition, 
and on the 20th of the following December the province of 
Louisiana was officially surrendered to Governor Claiborne of 
Mississippi and General Wilkinson of the United States Army, 
who were empowered to take charge and assume command. 
It was afterwards disclosed that the territory could have been 
obtained for fifty millions of franca had our commissioners in- 
sisted vix*"n that sum, for the Instructions of Napoleon to 
his agents fixed that as the lowest limit. The transfer took, 
place on the 30th of November in the council chamber at New 
Orleans, where M. Lausaat, the plenipotentiary of the French 
republic, who twenty days before had received the transfer of 
authority from the Spanish government, handed Governor 
Claiborne the keya of the city and at the same time hauled 
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down the flag of France, which had floated from the mast on 
the building. The American flag was then raised to its full 
height and the agents of the two governments in the trans- 
action exchanged congratulations. The transfer of upper 
Louisiana to the United States took place at St. Louis on the 
8th and 10th of March, 1804. 

The actual cost of the Louisiana purchase was $27,267,621.98, 
of which $15,000,000 was the purchase money, $8,529,353 repre- 
sented the interest upon that amount to the redemption of the 
bonds that were issued to cover it, and $3,738,268.98 the French 
spoliation claims which were paid by the United States under 
the treaty. 

For this money 1,182,755 square miles were obtained. 
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The administration of Washington inherited from the Con- 
'tinental Coogreaa a perplexliig legacy in the form of a dispute 
•over the navigation of the Mississippi River. Tlierefore, one 
of the flrat acta of Mr. Jefferson, when he heeame secretary of 
.8tat«, waa to demand of Spain the right of free navigation . 
for the purpose of commercial intercourse. That government, 
however, declined to discuss the question, and in the following 
year a commission waa appointed to visit Madrid to determine 
the question of boundaries between the United States and the \ 
Spanish possessions in America ; as well as to secure tbe navl- I 
gation of the river. These commissioners were instructed. 1 
to insist that the boundaries acknowledged by England in the J 
treaty of peace should be recognized by Spain so far as they 1 
touclied her possessions ; and that the citizens of the Unlted.J 
States must have the right to navigate the Mississippi from its 
source to its mouth without hindrances or obstructions or the 
payment of toils. They were also to insist that this be ac- 
knowledged as a right, and not as a concession or grant from 
Spain. The Spanish government had little resj^ct for the 
power of the United States, and was, moreover, secretly in- 
fluenced by France to resist our claims, so that the negotiar 
tlons came to nothing. 
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The change In the political relations of Europe caused by ther] 
conclusion of pence between France eud Spain at Ba^le i^M 
July, 179r5, led Gruat Britain to consider plans for attack! 
Spain. Upon the coramoncement of hostilities his Cathollo''* 
majesty's ministers became more inclined to view favorably 
the requests of the United States for an agreement on the 
points at isHue. In the meantime, complaint having been. ^ 
made by Spain that the United States had not hitherto sent b 
that country an en o of the rault due-to her position, anj I 
able to deal properlylj 
with such delicate and..! 
portant afTaira,! 
Washingtou in De-I 
^' cember, 1794, commia^*! 
sioned General Thos. 1 
Pinckney as miniater^ 
]pli>nipotentiary 
Muilnd with full pow- J 
isia to negotiate a. I 
treaty or convention] 
I concerning the navM 
gationof therivw ili.i^laaippi; uiiil such other matters relative ' 
to the territories of the respective countries as required to be 
adjusted and regulated, and in reference to their mutual com- 
merce. Pinckney was also empowered to secure, if possible, 
compensation for the damages and losses sustained by Ameri- 
can cilizens from the acts of Spain or her subjects. 

After Genera! Pinckney had set out for his post, but before he 
readied Madrid the Spanish minister sent a note to Mr. Ean- 
dolph, the secretary of state, informing him that the king was 
ready to enter into negotiations ; to fix the boundaries agree- 
able to the United States as far as they might be compatible i 
■with the treaties made with the Indians, and to consider the I 
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navigation of the Miasisaippi River, expecting in return a 
substantial treaty of alliance and a rccipi'ocal guarantee of the 
possessions of both countriea. It was also hoped that the ques- 
tlOQs of trade might be arranged on a footing of reciprocity. 

Notwithstanding the assurances that tlie Spanish govern- 
ment had given of its readiness to treat on these points, 
General Pincliney encountered the usual delay, until, tielieving 
that it was useless to make any further endeavors to reach 
an agreement, on the 24th of October, 1795, he demanded his 
p^sports. 

This decided step induced Prince Godoy, the prime minister, 
to act promptly and within three days he and Pinckney signed 
a treaty of friendship, limits, and navigation. 

By this treaty Spain agreed to the southern boundary of the 
United States aa it had been settled in the treaty with Great 
Britain, and consented to the appointment of a commission to 
fix the limits. It was agreed also that the navigation of the 
Mississippi River from its sources to the ocean should be free 
" only to his subjects and to the citizens of the United States, ' 
unless he should extend the privilege to other powers byj 
special convention." Places of deposit for merchandise JnJ 
transit for export were established at Now Orleans or at somel 
other convenient place on the bank of the Mississippi. The.l 
provisions concerning navigation were similar to those la.'* 
the treaties previously negotiated with other countries, 
respect to the claims against Sp.ain a commission was author- 
ized to alt in Philadelphia, and " impartially to examine and 
decide the claims in question, according to the merits of the 
several cases, and to justice, equity, and the laws of nations." 

Although speedily ratified by iwth countries, disputes con- 
stantly arose as to alleged infringements and protests were 
made for the failure of Bpain to comply with its engagements. 
In violation of the express agreement Spanish troops were not 
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withdrawn, finally until almost the time of the cession or 
Prance ; and wbiit was of much, greater importance the Spau- 
ishlutendant of New Orleans in contravention of Article 22, 
auepended the right of deposit for American merchandise at 
that city without designating " an equivalent establishment" 
on another part of the bank of the Miaslssippi. 

When the Jay treaty (see page 154) with England took effect 
the Spanish authorities complained that the United 8tat«s had 
no right to accord to Great Britain the liberty to navigate the 
Mississippi Biver, claiming that it was prejudicial to Spanish 
interests. Chevalier de Ymjo, the Spanish minister in the 
United States in 1T97, made an elaborate protest against the 
treaty and the explanatory article, declaring that no subsequent 
treaty had impaired the right to free communication. Secre- 
tary Pickering met the arguments with a long reply, but the 
difficulties remained unsettled, and another treaty was found 
necessary, though it was over twenty years before an agree- 
ment was reached. In the course of the contentions respecting 
the boundary, the French prime minister, to whom both 
parties appealed as to the true interpretation of the specified 
limits, exerted every influence in his power against the claims 
set up by the United States. 

The incidents of D'Yrujo's career formed a striking episode 
in the diplomatic history of the country. Having protested 
strongly against the Jay treaty, he redoubled his eKertlons 
as soon as the cession of Louisiana to France by Spain was 
made pubhc. He fairly outdid the French minister Genet in 
hfs outrageous attacks on the United States government, going 
so far as to have liis strictures printed in certain Philadelphia 
newspapers. Mr. Madison naturally requested the recall of 
this obnoxious envoy but the home government attempted to 
support the untenable position of D'Yrujo. After an animated 
oorreeitondence. In the course of which each government de- 
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manded damages for the conduct of the other, the Spaaiah 
court yielded and changed ita representatiYe. 

Disputes having arisen on account of the revocation of the 
right of deposit at New Orleaus granted under the treaty 
of 1795, demand was made upon Spain for satisfaction and 
payment. To these claims were added those for epoliation 
committed on the sea before the peace of Amiens (1802). An 
agreement was reached between Cevallos, the Spanish secre- 
tary of state, and Charles Plnckney, the American minister, 
referring certain of t!ie claims to a commission, and the con- 
vention was signed August 11, 1802. After some discussion 
it was ratified by the Senate in 1804, but the king of Spain 
having protested against the establishing of a customs district 
at Mobile, refused to ratify the agreement unless the act 
was repealed or a declaration made recognizing the sover- 
eignty of Spain over Mobile Bay. Consequently the trea^ 
was not finally promulgated until ISlfl, and waa really 
never put into effect. 

Meanwhile negotiations were carried on for an adjustment of 
the boundaries and for a settlement of all other pending ques- 
tions. The wars in Europe, with the dethronement of Fer- 
dinand VII. of Spain, interrupted the negotiations, whicli 
after the restoration lu 1814 were resumed through Mr. 
Irving, the United States minister at Madrid, while the' 
secretary of stale made propositions to Don Luis de Onla, the 
minister at Washington. The propositions submitted by the 
United States were : First, that Spain should cede all the 
territory east of the Mississippi ; second, that her eastern 
boundary should be marked by the Colorado River ; third, that 
claims for indemnities for spoliation committed either by the 
Spanish or French within the waters of Spain, and for the 
losses occasioned by the abrogation of the right of deposit, 
should be settled by a commission ; fourth, that the lands from 
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£ast Florida to the Louisiana boundary should be held as 
security for the payment of these claims, and that no alleged 
grant of land by Spain in tliis territory subsequent to the date 
of the treaty of 1S02 sliouid be held as valid ; fifth, and that 
in consideration of this transfer Spain should be released from 
the claims urged by the United States. 

Many troublesome incidents occurred during the course of 
this long discussion, which tended still further to increase the 
irritation existing between the two countries. In 1806, a 
Venezuelan patriot by the name of Miranda,* who had 
served with Lafayette In the Army of Washington, made a 
revolutionary invasion of Spanish America, and claiming that 
the administration of JeiFeraon was friendly to the movement, 
enlisted a number of prominent men in the scheme. As a 
consequence the Spanish government forbade all trade be- 
tween the United States and her American possessions, and 
though her fleet was inaignifleant, she declared a great extent 
of coast to be in blockade, and harassed the commerce of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea so that heavy 
losses were sustained by the American shipping. 

While the negotiations for the purchase of Florida were 
gradually reaching a conclusion, the Spanish king made 
several grants of immense tracts of land In that territory, 
which he was proposing to cede to the United States, and bad 
it not been for the firm position maintained by the Ameri- 
can government there would have been only a very small part 
of the land to transfer. Indeed the draft submitted by the 
Spanish minister a few months preceding the treaty was 
to cede the provinces of East and West Florida, and pro- 
vided that "the donations or sales of lands made by 
government of his majesty or by legal authorities until this 
time, are nevertheless to be recognized as valid." 

* For an account of tbls oxpedltloa, see page 37. 
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The treaty waa concluded on the 22d of February, 1819, 
which purported to settle all the dilQculties and pretensions of 
the two countries, and to designate with precision the hmits of 
their bordering territories. John Forayth of Geo^ia waa 
appointed minister plenipotentiary in February, 1819, and 
he waa made the bearer of the treaty to the court of Bjiain, 
The United States ship Hornet wiia placed at his disposal, and 
he received Instructions to procure the ratification by the 
king at the earliest practicable moment. The Hornet waa 
■ordered to wait for the treaty and bring it back. But tha , 
king sent word that la view of the great importar 
the treaty it was Indispensable that he should t 
with the greatest caution and deliberation. 

While Forsyth was protesting at Madrid against the delay 
in formally ratifying the treaty, the Spanish king sent General 
Vives to Washington to inform the American government 
that if measures would be taken to prevent alleged piratical 
excursions from ports In the United States ; if further aid 
to the invasion of his Catholic majesty's possessions in North 
America would be stopped ; and if assurance would be given 
that no relations would be formed with the revolted provinces 
of Spain, then the treaty would be ratifled. This propositioa 
waa received with surprise and indignation, and a carefully 
drawn reply was made by the secretary of state, in which 
he firmly refused to consider the terms of the treaty as open to 
([uestion. After a delay of precisely two years, upon the 
adoption of a constitution to which the king was compelled to 
take an oath of allegiance, the treaty by the advice of the 
Cortes waa finally ratifled. Incorporated with the ratification 
of the king was a specific declaration that the three grants to 
the Duke of Alagor, the Count of Pufionrostro, and Don Pedro 
de Vargas, which had l>een made secretly during the progress 
of these negotiations, were invalid and null. 
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The treaty ceded all of the Floridos to the United States, 
and marked the western boundary of the United. Statea by the 
Sabine River, the Red River to 100= of west longitude, the 
ArkauMis River to latitude 42° north, and thence to the 
Pacific Ocean. Surveys were provided for ; religious freedom 
was secured ; previous Spanish grants were recognized and 
confirmed; mutual claims iipou the two continents were 
renounced, and the United States undertook to satisfy the 
demands of their citizens against Spain, to the extent of 
live millions of dollars. Provision was made for a commission 
of three to examine and decide upon the amount and validity 
of these claims. As a proof of the friendly sentiments 
toward Spain, the United States agreed to permit vessels laden 
with Spanish products from her ports or colonies, to enter St. 
Aagustine and Pensacola wiihout paying other duties than 
those imposed upon American vessels. This exemption 
waa to be esclusively enjoyed by Spanish vessels, and was 
to last for twelve years. 

The general revolt against tlie Spaiiisli crown in the 
countries of South America led to many depredations upon 
the commerce of the United States by privateers sailing under 
commissiona from the Spanish authorities. Upon the capture 
of some of these vessels by the armed ships of the United 
States, the Spanish minister, Seilor de Anduaga, sharply as- 
sailed the authorities for this necessary retaliation. Mr. 
Adams replied asserting the entire friendship of the United 
States, but insisting on the right to protect trade from the 
incursions of the so-oalled privateers. Matters grew so had 
that the President asked the authority of Congress to con- 
struct additional vessels and recommended the pursuit of 
the offenders even after they had landed, and if tliat were 
not successful, he urged the making of reprisals on the 
property of the inhabitants and the blockade of the ports 
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from which the pirates came or in which they found slielter. 

The losses suffered by the owners of American vessels and 
cargoes were the subject of protracted discussion between the 
two govemments, resulting in the "claims convention" of 
1834, by the terms of which Spain acknowledged her Uability 
and agreed to pay to the United States twelve millions of 
reals vellon bearing interest at five per cent per annum pay- 
able in Paris ; the government of the United States was to 
make the distribution to the claimants. 

The kingdom of Spain was at this time so disturbed with 
inanrrections and civil wars that it became practically impos- 
sible for her to meet the payment of this Interest and finally, 
Air. Buchanan, when secretary of state, accepted the payment , 
of (30,000 annually at Havana as the Interest on the debt. i 

The location of Cutia and its remaining a colony of Spain, 
instead of Joining in the column of the republics which had 
thrown off the Spanish rule, led to many delicate questions 
between the United States and the home government. In 
1840 it was gravely suspected that agents of Groat Britain 
who were determined to put an end to the traffic in negro- 
slaves were intriguing with malcontents in Cuba to arouse a. 
rebelliou agaiust the government. So deep was the conviction 
that the President sent a special message to the consul general 
at Havana informing liim that this government having 
learned, from what appeared to bo a rehable source, of a prob- 
able uprising, it was important that exact and detailed infor- 
mation should be communicated at once. At the same time 
the minister at Madrid was directed to inform the Spanish 
government that the United Stales, having so great an interest 
in the condition of the island, would never permit it to be 
occupied by British agents or forces under any pretext what- 
ever, and in the event of any attempt by any Euroi)ean power 
to disturb Spain's sovereignty the United States would lend 
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Its whole naval and military reeourcee t/> aid iQ preserving or 
restoring it. 

Such assurances were repeatedly conveyed to the Spanish 
ministry, and at various times propositions have been broached 
to purchase the island. These however have been declined as 
the pride of the country would not i)ermit the disposal of the 
territory in that manner. Nevertheless the American min- 
isters at Madrid have been constantly Instructed to advise the 
Department of State, should there appear to be a diaposition 
at any time to consider the question. 

In 1851 when England undertook to OBaiat Spain in preserv- 
ing the island of Cuba from euspected iiivasion by parties 
organized in the United States, it was plainly intimated that 
BUoh a course would not be permitted by this government, as 
it would involve the act of searching American merchant ves- 
aela to ascertain whether they contained alleged invaders. 

The relations between the United States and Cuba suffer 
from the same inconvenience that has been experienced with 
Canada. Both being dependencies of European powers there 
are no diplomatic officers in either colony with whom the 
authorities at Washington can communicate. Every question 
which arises ia subjected to a roundabout and triangular 
course of correspondence. The home government must be 
approached, and before a reply can be made, a report is gener- 
ally required from the governing power of the dependency. 
When it was proposed that the United States should unite 
with England and France, in guaranteeing the Spanish 
dominion of Cuba and mutually disclaim forever all intention 
to obt^n possession of the island, President Fillmore promptly 
declined to become a party to such an agreement, yet at the 
same time the powers were informed that the United States 
had no designs of acquisition. 

In 1869, the disaffection against the Spanish rule which had 
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existed 80 long among the native Cubans broke out in active 
rebellion. A republic was proclaimed at Yara ; an army was 
raised to secure independence and a desultory warfare lasting 
for nearly ten years ensued. The interests of the United 
States were deeply affected, owing to the large amount of capi- 
tal from this country invested in the sugar plantations and 
coffee estates throughout the island. In August, 1669, the 
Spanish authorities in Cuba issued a decree seizing the estates 
of all persona who were suspected of sympathy with the revo- 
lutionists. Under this decree the property of many American 
citizens valued at millions of dollars was confiscated. The 
protests made by General Sickles at Madrid resulted in a 
decree releasing such estates as were owned by Americans, but 
the authorities on the island paid little heed to tills action, and 
it was not until a voluminous correspondence had taken plaoe 
that any measure of relief was afforded. Meanwhile it was 
agreed that the claims for damages should be referred to a 
commission of arbitration which met in Washington. 

On the SIstof October, 1873, the steamship llrgintus, sailing 
under the United States flag, was captured by the Spanish 
man-of-war Tornado, and on the afternoon of the 1st of No- 
vember carried into the port of Santiago de Cuba. In spite of 
the protests of the United States consular officer, Gen, Bnr- 
rlel, the commandant of the city, convened a court martial, 
which met at nine in the morning and before four had con- 
cluded its bloody work. As the result of its labors General 
W. A. C. Ryan, who had been connected with the Irish revo- 
lutionary movement, and three others were shot to death on 
the 4th. Four days later twelve more of the passengers were 
executed, and on the 13th Captain Pry and thirty-six of his 
crew met the same fate. Genera! Sickles at Madrid so vigor- 
ously protested against the action of the Cuban oflcials that 
the relations of the United States were on the point of being 
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broken off. Upon failiug after repeated efforts to obtaio any 
promise of reparaliou for the insult to the flag, our niinisteT 
asked for his passports. But through the Spanish envoy at 
Washington an agreement was reached, whereby the Virginius, 
with those of her passengers and crew who had escaped the 
fate of their companions, should be surrendered to an Ameri- 
can naval vessel. It was also agreed that, if the Vtrffinius 
should be found to have the right to sail under United States 
papers, the flag should be duly saluted at Santiago de 
Cuba. The ship and passengers were surrendered but, the 
attorney general having decided that the Virginiua was not 
entitled to be considered an American ship, the salute was no^ 
demanded. In the meantime, the Spanish government ofll- 
cially disclaimed any intent of indignity to the flag of the 
United States. 

After more than a year of perslsteut pressure Spain paid to 
the United States as a reparation for the killing of passengers 
and crew of the Virginiua the sum of $60,000, which was dis- 
tributed to the heirs of the victims. Earnest efforts to secure 
the puniahment of General Burriel for his butchery were 
unavailing, although a thorough investigation by a military 
tribunal was promised, Far from being punished, lie was 
promoted to be a field marshal. 

Other and frequent questions between the two countries 
have arisen from the peculiar provisions of Spanish customs 
laws, which, imposing heavy fines for even unintentional in- 
fractions, have led to a constant scries of complaints. In 
1891, under the provisions of the tariff act of October 1, 1890, 
an arrangement was effected whereby special reductions were 
made in the duties on certain American products imported 
into Cuba and Puerto Bico, 

The Ptirchaite of Floi-ida. 

"When Mr. Jefferson opened negotiations with Napoleon 
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Bonaparte for the purchase of New Orleans he intended only 
to secure control of the navigation of the Mississippi and the 
mouth of that river. By the treaty of peace in 1782, by which 
the independence of the American colonies was acknowl- 
edged by Great Britain, the southern boundary of the United 
States, as recognized by that government and Spain, was a 
line running from the mouth of the Yazoo River to the Appa- 
lachlcola. The Spanish colony of Florida waa thus separated 
from that of Mexico, and as the former was principally set- 
tled by Englishmen, whose interesta were allied to those of 
the United States, Spain realized that she was destined to lose 
control by revolution sooner or later, and the revolt of her 
colonies in South America made the situation more perilov 
In fact aa early as 1810 a revolutionarj' party in Florida de-J 
dared for Independence and established a provisional govern-*! 
ment. They asked admission to the United Stat^, and a loan^ 
-of money to maintain themselves against the authority of 
Spain. President Madison declined to grant their requests, 
but sent a commisaion to negotiate for the purchase of the 
Florida territory. Spain refused. In 1812 General Matthews 
of Georgia was sent to Florida to receive the province if the 
Spanish authorities would surrender it peacefully. They 
again refused, and with the concurrence of the Georgia legis- 
lature be co-operated with the revolutionists, and defied the 
Spanish commander. Troubles with the Seminole Indians 
again broke out, and in 1814 General Andrew Jackson was 
ordered to undertake their suppression. The Spanish govern- 
ment remonstrated against the occupation of Florida by 
United States troops, but Mr. Monroe, who had become Presi- 
dent, In reply proposed the cession of Florida in lieu of the 
payment of claims of American citizena against Spaia. In 
1B18 General Jackson took possession of the Spanish forts at 
Pensacola, and drove out the governor and his garrison. 
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Spain protested, but the United States justified his action on 
the ground of military necessity as the Spaniards were ac- 
cused of giving aid to the Indians. 

Negotiations for the purQhase of the territory were then re- 
sumed, and finally ended in a treaty made by Seflor Onis, the 
Spanish ambassador, and John Quincy Adams, who was sec- 
retary of state, signed at Washington, February 22, 1819. The 
Florida purchase cost the United States $6,489,768, and added 
to the national domain 59,268 square miles including all of the 
territory east of the Mississippi River. 



CHAPTER XV. 

RELATIONS WITH BUSSIA AKD TUB PURCHASG OF ALASKA. J 

"^HE archives of the State Department at Washingtan show 
that there has been uninterrupted cordiality Isetween the 
emphw of Russia and the United States since the beginning' of 
our history, aiid-it may be said that the czar is the only 
ruler among the great powers of Europe with whom there 
has not been at one time or another some little friction. Nor 
have we ever had trouble with a foreign government with- 
out receiving from Kussia the cordial proiTer of her good 
oflftces in settling the difficulties. She offered her mediation 
to terminate the War of 1812, and under her arbitration the 
difficulties that grew out of the treaty of Ghent were 
settled in 1822. During the war of the Bobellion we felt 
more than ever her friendly sentiments, and her solicitude 
for the preservation of the Union was frequently and sincerely 
expressed. She furnished uo hospitality to rebel cruisers, and 
no agent of the Confederacy was ever encouraged or permitted 
to live at Bt, Petersburg ; while on the other hand the porta of 
Bussla were always open to the United States cruisers, which 
were permitted not' only to seek shelter and supplies hut to 
carry there the prizes captured at sea. 

In 1861 the two governmenta agreed to co-operat« for the 
establishment of a telegraph service between San FrancIsco' 
and St. Petersburg across Bering Strait. The Russian fleet 
vlBited the United States in 1863 as a friendly demonstra^ 
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tion ki affect the attitude of foreign powers toward this 
country duriDg our fl-ar. 

In 1864 the Archduke Constantino received a formal in- 
vitation to vifiit the Unit«(l States In order that the govern- 
ment might by its courtesies to him, the brother of the 
emperor, show it« gratitude and good will. In 1866, when 
the emperor of Russia narrowly escaped assaeeination, Con- 
greea, by eolenin resolution, conveyed its sympathies and 
Its gratitude to Almighty God for his preservation, and Mr. 
Pox, at that time the assistant secretary of the navy, was 
appointed to bear the resolution in person to the emperor, 
as an additional evidence of the friendly seatimenta of this 
■country. He was conveyed to Cronstadt In the monitor 
Uiantonomoh, the most formidable vessel in our navy, and 
thus a ship of war became a messenger of peace. 
TTie PurchaiB of Alaska. 

Few treaties have ever been negotiated and concluded in 
ao simple a manner as ttiat by which Alaska became a part 
of the United States. Two brief notes only passed between 
the governments of Russia and the United States. The 
first was written by Mr. Seward on the 25th of March, 1867, 
renewing in formal terms and in a letter of not more than 
one hundred and fifty words the proposition that had pre- 
viously been made in conversation for the purchase of the 
territory. The other communication was even more brief, 
which It is well to note : 

Washington, March 29, 18G7. 
Mr. Secretary of State : — 

I have the honor to inform you that by a 
tel^ram dated 2Sth of this month from St. Petersburg, Prince 
Oortchakoff informs me that bis m^esty, the emperor of all the 
JtoBsias, gives his consent to the cession of the Russian poesesslons 
on the American continent to the United States for the stipulated 
sum of 87,200,000 in gold, and that hia majesty, the emperor, invests 
jne with full power to negotiate and sign the treatr. Please 
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ftcoept, Kfr. Secretary of State, the asaurances or my high c 
slderatioD. Stokoe] 

Ta the Sonorable William H. Seward, 

Secretary of State of the United BteUes. 

Alaska was the last portion of the American continent to 
ba discovered, and Russia held the title to the territory bj the 
right of diaeovery and occupation. Peter the Great, In 1725, 
was curious to know if Asia and America were separated by 
the Bea or if they were twin continents attjiched hy ties of 
land. To obtain this information he ordered an expedition to 
te equipped, but he died before the preparations were com- 
pleted. His widow, Catherine I., did not permit the en- 
terprise to be abandoned, and made Vitus Bering, a Danish 
navigator of experience, the commander of the party. Taking 
with him seventy sailors and some shipbuUders, Bering left 
St. Petersburg on the 5th of Februarj-, 1725, and crossed 
Siberia and northern Asia to the coast of Kamchatka. It took 
him more than three years to make the journey. When he 
reached the coast he built a small veaael and cruised along 
until he reached the frozen sea. Then he returned to his start- 
ing place and crossed overland to St. Petersburg, where he 
arrived in March, 1730, after an absence of a little more than 
five years. He was created commodore, and in 1741 repeated < ( 
the expedition with a larger force and better equipments. On A 
this journey he discovered and named Mount 8t, Elias, in. * 
honor of the saint on whose anniversary he saw it first. 
the return Bering suffered desperate hardships, and hia party 
were at last wrecked upon a desert island without a name, 
where, sheltered in a ditcli and covered witli sand to protect 
him from cold, he died on tlie 8th of December, 1841. Shortly 
after, Spanish and French voyagers visited the coast, but the 
BuBsians soon established military posta and colonies there, and 
their title to the country was recognized by the rest of the 
world. 
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Tlie first proposition to purchase RoniaD America waa made \ 
during the administratioD of President Polk, but it was not 
seriously considered. When Mr. Bucb&nan was President he 
authorized Senator Gwin of California, afterwards created 
dake of Bonora by Emperor Maximilian, to confer with 
the BusBtan minister at Washington on the subject, and 
95,000,000 was offered as purchase money. The Russian mln- 
iater replied that while the offer was not what might have 
been expected, it deserved mature reflection, and stated that i 
the minister of flnance had been instructed to make an invt 
ligation as to the value of the territory. Meanwhile then 
bellion having begun and ended, attention was again d 
to the Russian possessions, which by that time 
familiar to the fishermen on the Pacific coast and to Uu'] 
whalers and seal catchers that went all the way around fi 
Gloucester and Newburyport, Mass. The matter was flrati 
brought officially to the attention of the government tlirougk^l 
a memorial presentod by the legislature of Washington Terrt-.l 
tory In the wint«r of 1866, asking that the President would I 
secure for the fishermen of the United States full priTllegesfl 
from Russia for the use of its fiishing grounds. This memorial 4 
waa forwarded to the Russian minister at Washington, Mr. i 
Stoeck], and as he was about to leave for St, Petersburg on a 
vacation he promised to bring the matter to the attention 
of his government and secure the most favorable terms, 
Arcliduke Constantine, brother and chief advisor of the late 
czar of Russia, was selected to confer with Mr. Stoeckl, and as 
a result the latter was authorized to treat with the United 
States for the purchase of the territory. He arrived in Wash- 
ington early in March, had several conferences with Mr. 
Seward, and arranged with him the terms which i 
pressed briefly in the letter before mentioned. 

When the purchase of Russian America became linown t 
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the publii! it evoked a etorui <if protests and ridicule. It was 
declared to be a barren, worthless region, whose only 
products were icebergs and polar bears, where the ground 
was frozen six feet deep from year to year and all the 
streams were glaciers. It was called "Seward's Polar Bear 
Garden," and the administration waa abused without limit for 
the alleged folly of paying $7,200,000 for an iceberg. Mr. Sum- 
ner, who had taken a great interest in the matter, made a 
speech in the Senate, which waa one of the most remark- 
able ever delivered in that body. From the moment he 
decided to give hia support to the treaty ho commenced to 
study the condition and resources of Alaaka and read every- 
thing that had previously been published concerning the 
Russian possessions in America. The treaty was ratified by a 
vote of 37 yeas to 2 nays, the latter being cast by Mr. Fessea- 
den, of Maine, and Mr. Morrill, of Vermont. 

A public proclamation of the treaty was made in the follow- 
ing June, and in August Major General Rousseau of the United 
BtatcH Army was appointed officially to receive Alaska from 
the Itussian government. Although the funds had not been 
appropriated by Congress, Russia imposed perfect conildence 
in the good faitli of the United States, and the delivery waa 
made without waiting for the paynient of the purchase money. 
Embarking from Ban Francisco on a man-of-war, General' 
Rousseau, with General Jefferson C. Davis and about 250 
troops, went to Sitka, where the Russian garrison received 
them with military honors. The two battalioiia exchanged 
flags, and then alternate salutes were fired ft'om the Araericaji 
and the Russian batteries. The troops were then brought to 
"present arms," and the Russian banner was lowered (torn 
the flagstaflT on the top of the garrison. The Russian repre- 
sentative then said : 

"General Rousseau;— By authority of hia majesty, the 



emperor of all the Russias, I transfer to the United States 
all right and title to the territory of Alaska." 

Oener&l Rousseau replied : — "By authority of the President 
of the United States I accept the transfer." 

The United States flag was then hoisted above the barracks, 
and the ceremonies ended by a banquet on hoard one of the 
men-of-war. 

Until its purchase by the United States the country had 
always been known upon tlie maps and in published volumes 
as Russian America, and while the treaty was pending in 
the Senate there were frequent discussions among the mem- 
bers of the cabinet and the ofBclals of the State Department 
as to the name that should be bestowed upon the new terri- 
tory. Several were suggested as appropriate, but Mr. Seward, 
with whom the decision rested, preferred Alaska, which was 
the title of the long strip of land that extends from, the main 
territory into the Bering Sea. At the next session of Congress 
a bill was introduced to appropriate the money for the pay- 
ment provided by the treaty, and on the 27th of July, 1868, 
it was finally passed, whereupon the secretary of state handed 
a draft for ¥7,200,000 in gold to the Eussian minister. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RELATIONS WITH ITALY. 

Thebe have been few rliplomatic incidents in the relations^ 
between the Uniteii States and Italy. The first treaty with 
any of the Italian nations was made with the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies in 1S32 ; the nest with the kingdom of Sardinia 
in 1838 ; another with the Two Sicilies In 1845 ; a third in 
1854 ; a fourth iji 185S ; a treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
extradition with the consolidated kingdom in 1S68, and 
another in 18T1. The first minister was eent from the United 
States to the Two Siciliea in 1816 ; one was sent to the king- 
dom of Sardinia in 1840, and to the States of the Church In 
1846. 

During tlio years 1809 to 1812, when Prince Murat was king 
of the Two Sicilies, the commerce of the United States suf- 
fered much damage from the privateers that infested the 
Mediterranean, and at the cloae of the War of 1812 our govem- 
m.ent demanded reparation and indemnity for the losses 8U»- 
tained. William Pinckney was sent to the capital as a com- 
missioner to conduct the negotiations, but he failed to accom- 
plish any results and was recalled. The claims continued to 
be the subject of correspondence until 1832, when John Nelson 
succeeded In making a treaty under which the government 
of the Two SiL'iliea agreed to pay the sura of 2,116,000 ducata 
as indemnity for the destruction of vessels and cai^^oes. This ' 
money was afterwards distributed by a commission among * 




those who suffered loss. Similar clatmH were afterwards made 
against the kingdom of Naples and were collected in a similar 



Several attempts were made to involve the United States in 
the struggle between the papal church and the kingdom of 
Italy, but Mr. Fish, who was secretary of state under Presi- 
deut Grant, succeeded In preserving a strict neutrality, and, 
since the atwlltlon of the civil authority of the pope, this 
government has had no offlcinl intercourse with the Vatican. 

The moat serious controversy that has ever occurred tietween 
the United States and the Italian government was fhatwlilch 
arose over the New Orleans massacre In 1890, 

On the night of October 15, 1890, David C. Hennessey, chief 
of police in the city of New Orleans, was murdered in the 
streets of that city. On the lath of December following, a score 
of Italians were indicted for direct or indirect complicity In 
the crime. Aiwut the middle of February, 1891, they were 
arraigned for trial. Nine of them were tried separately. On 
the 13th of March three of the prisoners were found not guilty 
and in the cases of three others the jury failed to agree. The 
verdict was universally condemned in New Orleans as unjust 
and a meeting was called for the 15th of March to consider 
means for the vindication of the law. At the appointed hour 
a lai^ crowd assembled and, proceeding to the parish prison, 
forced an entrance and shot the accused. In all eleven were 
killed, the six who had been tried and five of those awaiting 
trial. 

On the 4th of December the secretary of state requested the 
attorney general to ascertain whether the persons indicted for 
the Hennessey murder were citizens of Italy or of the United 
States. On the 20th of that month tiie United States district 
attorney at New Orleans reported that of the persons Indicted 
a majority were naturalized citizens of the United States. 
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OntlielSth of March, 1891, Baron Fava, the Italiamnlnister 
at Washington, informed, our government that the eleven 
prisoners had hcon murdered by a mob, and he submitted 
a dispatch from the Marquis dl Rudini, Italian minister of 
foreign afliilre at Rome, denaanding in the name of juatice and 
civilization that the federal administration Interfere for the 
protection of the living prisoners and the other memitere 
of the Italian colony in New Orleans. Italy demanded also 
that the mob and those who Inspired it he speedily brought to 
justice. 

The secretary of state at once telegraphed to the governor of 
Louisiana deploring the massacre and expressing the hope 
of the President that the subjects of a friendly power would 
be furnished adequate protection, and that the leaders of 
the mob would be promptly brought to justice. At the same 
time a telegram was sent to the United States minister at 
Rome instructing him to convey to the Italian government 
the profound horror and regret of the President and to give as- 
surance that every possible effort would be made to protect 
Italian subjects. Several dispatches of a similar cbaraefer 
passed between Washington and Rome on the following 

Glovernor Nichols on the ISth of March informed the sec- 
retary of state that there was no reason to apprehend further 
trouble, and that the action of the mob was directed against 
individuals and not against their race or nationality. Copies 
of the correspondence were telegraphed to Rome. 

On the 18th of March Baron Fava handed the secretary 
of state a long statement of the massacre and the incidents 
that preceded it, and complained that the local authorities 
at New Orleans had been guilty of neglect of their duty. He 
also submitted a cablegram from the Marquis di Rudini direct- 
ing him tf apply for indemnity, as a declaration gf regret 
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on the part of the United States could not be accepted t*, 
reparaliou. 

On the 2lHt <)f March Baron Fava repeated the demand 
and submitted a cablegram from Rudinl ioststing upon an 
official assurance from the government of tlie United States 
that the ^lersona guilty of the massacre liad been brought 
to justice. He also insisted upon Immediate indemnity. On 
the game date Mr. Blaine called upon Baron Fava for the 
names and c<Hiilition of the Italian subjects murdered in New 
Orleans. 

On the 24th of March Baron Fava handed Mr. Blaine a 
cablegram from Kudini insisting that the demand of the 
Italian government for the punishment of the mob, and 
indemnity for their victims must be complied with or he 
would be under the painful necessity of recalling the Italian 
minister from a country where he was unable to obtain 
justice. On the following day Budinl telegraphed : " I can- 
not admit further delay." On the same day Baron Fava sub- 
mitted a statement from tlie consul at New Orleans showing 
that lliree of the jiersona murdered were citizens of Italy, and 
that kIx had only declared their intention to be naturalized. 
On the 26Lh of March Baron Fava sent a note to Mr. Blaine 
by his secretary re<ine8ting an immediate answer to the 
demand of Budiui. In the meantime Mr. Blaine instructed 
the United States minister at Home to explain to the 
Italian government the diial character of tlie govermnent 
of the United States and the necessity of a thorough in- 
vestigation of the circumstances of the massacre before a 
proper answer could be made to tlie demands of Marquis di 
Rudlni. 

On the Slst of March Baron Fava again called the attention 
of Mr. Elaine to tlie demands of the Italian government, and 
insisted upon the assurance (1) that the guilty pwties should 
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be puuished and (2) that the principle that indemnities were 
due to the families of the victims Kliouid be recognized by the 
United Statea. As the secretary of state liad in au interview 
declined to give this assurance, Saron Fava announced his 
withdrawal from Washington under the instructions of his 
government. On the following day Mr. Blalue rephed to this 
oonamuni cation, expressing regret at the departure of Baron 
Fava for which he w^ unable to see "adequate reasons." 

Several diplomatic communications followed, in which the 
Italian minister reiterated the demands of his government 
and charged the United States with not showing proper vigor 
in investigating and punishing the crime under discussion, 
while our secretary of state replied at length claiming that 
everything possible had been done, but as^rting a doubt 
about Italy's right to demand indemnity. These documents 
were characterised on both sides by courteous phrases, 
which, however, som.etimes bordered on acrimony, and for 
a time there was much Idle talk of war between the two 
countries. The fact that the Italian parliament met soon 
after the New Orleans affair, probably induced the ministry to 1 
make a show of aggressiveness and vigor not quite necessary. I 
When it seemed clear that the matter could not be imme- I 
dlately adjusted, this government, following the example at 4 
Italy, granted a vacation to Minister Porter. Thus diplomatic 
relations, except the ordinary routine business, were sus- 
pended. 

Early in 1692 an intimation was given tlie Italian gov- 
ernment that the United Slates would voluntarily oflfer 
some indemnity for the massacre of its subjects at New 
Orleans, and the suggestion was received with the greatest 
cordiality by Biguor Budlnl. After a brief aud very friendly 
correspondence Mr. Blaiue paid $25,000 out of the fund appro- 
priated for the expense of conducting diplomatic negotiations 
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to be divided among the families of those who had been 
killed. The Italian government, expressed its satisfaction, 
and its legation at Washington, which had been left vacant 
since the peremptory recall of Baron Fava, was again filled by 
his reappointment as minister to the United States. Ex- 
Governor Porter, of Indiana, who had been minister to Italy, 
but had been recalled when Baron Fava retired irom Wash- 
ington, was sent back to his post at Home and the friendly 
relation between the two governments was entirely re- 
stored. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
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Oermany, 
Prussia was the fourth power to conclude a treaty with the 
United States, yet her relations with this country extend to 
the very beginning of the war of the Revolution. The king 
of Pruasia, Frederick the Great, wa.** in hia old age. When he 
had at last established his kingdom on a itrm basis, he ex- 
erted himaelf to serve, rather than to rule his aiibjecta. Aus- 
^tria and Kauuit^; were against him ; his Russian alliance 
seemed transitory and he had not the real friendship of any 
power In Europe. Old and childless, he must keep up until 
the end his struggles to make Prussia a permanent political 
force. On him alone fell the burden of maintaining Protestant 
freedom and preserving the independence of Prussia. Fred- 
erick's ideas of government were very liLeral. "Tlie most 
perfect government," he said, "Is a well administered mon- 
archy. But then, kingdoms are subjected to the caprice of a 
single man whose successors will have no common character. 
A good-for-nothing prince succeeds an ambitious one; then 
follows a devotee ; then a warrior ; then a scholar ; then, may- 
he, a voluptuary ; and the genius of a nation, diverted by the 
variety of objects, assumes uo common character. But repub- 
lics fulfill more promptly the design of their institution, and 
hold out better— for good kiugs die, wise laws aie immortal." 
When he held such views as these, it is with little surprise 
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that one hears him say : " The treatment of the American 
oolonles appears to nic to be the Arat st«p toward despotiam. 
It ia hard to proclaim as rebels free subjects who only defend i 
their privileges against the despotism of a ministry." But] 
although he looked with favor upon the revolt of the colonial 
In America, the future of Prussia demanded that during thsB 
war of the Bevolutlon he shoukl observe the strictest neutia 
ity. If the new government waa to be recognized, some othef j| 
continental government must take the initiative. A copy o1 
the Declaration of Independence was sent to Frederick by the 
American commissioners at Paris. The king strongly ap-9 
proved of the manifesto and, while he refused to open nego-1 
tiations with the United States, he gave express commands to ' 
his minister at London " to do nothing which could offend or 
wound the American people." 

Arthur Lee, one of the commissioners, went to Berlin in 
177T but no notice was taken of him ofBcially. During Lee's 
stay all of his jiapers were stolen by a servant and turned over 
to the British minister, who returned them the next day ap- J 
parently unopened. There was evidence, however, to show | 
that they had been examined. When Frederick heard of the j 
outrage he refused to receive the British minister and wrote J 
to bis representative at London : " The EngUsh should blush 1 
for shame in sending such ministers to foreign courts." 

Lee desired that, if a treaty of alliance could not be effected, 
at least the port of Emdea on the German Ocean might be 
opened to American privateers. This Frederick refused for 
the reason that Prussia was not a maritime nation and could 
not protect her interests against the British. "But," he 
wrote, " if the American colonies maintain their independ- 
ence, a direct commerce will, of course, follow." Although 
Emden was not opened, Frederick finally allowed Dantzig to 
be used as an asylum for our cruisers. When he had done 
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this, he became more open in his admiration, for America. He , 
attempted to dissuade the German princes from furnishing 
mercenaries to the British and refused to allow such troopa 
from Hesse to pass through his domains. Following this re- . 
fusal, he gave the American commissioners the greatest facili- 
ties for purchasing arms and ammunition in Prussia, and thus 
opened a direct way for a treaty. His m.iniBter wrote in Jan- 
uary, 1778, to the commissioners : " The king will not hesi- 
tate to recognize your Independence when France shall have 
given the example." 

Two months later the treaty with France was made public 
The commissioners who expected to foliow up their French 
success with a sim.ilar victory in Prussia, were disappointed, 
for Frederick, menaced on every side and threatened by the 
English navy, hesitated. He oontiimed, however, to express 
his cordiality toward the new power, and, when peace with 
England had lieen declared, he negotiated a treaty similar to 
those existing between France and Holland and the United 
States. The American negotiators were FranlUiu, Adams, 
and JefTereon. The arrangement was an admirable eonclusioo 
to the work of Franklin, who tlien ended his European 



This treaty, which was called at the time an "admirable 
abstraction," ia remarkable for its provisions ; all bloekadea 
were to l>e abolished, contrabands were not to be subject to 
confiscation, and privateering was condemned. This instru- 
ment expired by Ita own Umitation in 1796 and a new treaty 
was concluded in 1709 (thirteen years after Frederick's death}, 
in which the provisions just noticed were omitted. 

Other Oerraan states following the example set by Prussia 
made treaties with the United States. In 1828 a treaty was 
proclaimed by the Hanseatic Republics, headed by Hamburg 
Kjd Bremen. From that time until the formation of the 
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North Confederation in 1868, treaties were made with nearly 
all the petty German ataleg. In 18G3 George BuDoron; ar- 
ranged ft naturalization treaty with the Confederation. He 
was also the signer of the convention wtilcb reUtes to the 
duties of consuls, Vwtween the United States and the German i 
Empire In IBTl, soon after the establishment of that govern- I 
ment. 

The conflict In Samoa in 1888 between the revolutionU 
T^unaaeae and the reigning king Malietoa, and the connectlQ 
of Great Britain, Germany, and the United States with tba'M 
affair caused a sharp correspondence. Germany had for sev- 
eral years evinced a strong desire to annex the Samoan Islands 
and for thai end she was ready to aid the revolutionists. In 
1884 she had drawn up a treaty with Samoa which virtually 
gave Germany possession of the islands. This treaty was 
disallowed by Great Britain and the United States and was 
repudiated by Malietoa as having been extorted hy threats. 
The treaty with the United States was explicit in its terms, 
one of which is as follosva : " If unhappily any difference 
should have arisen or shall hereafter arise, between the Sa- 
m.oBn government and any other government in amity with 
the United States, the government of the latter will employ 
ita good ofRces for the purpose of adjusting these differences 
upon a satisfactory and a soUd foundation." 

When the Germans took sides with Tamnsese the American 
consul, in conformity as he thought with the clause of the 
treaty quoted above, raised the American flag in protection 
of the Samoan government, in order that a conference might 
adjust the difficulty. Before this conference could be held the 
secretary of state repudiated the action of the consul. 

Germany continued her policy and forced Malietoa to 
abdicate. He was taken as a prisoner on board a German 
nian-of-war and late In 18S8 he was carried to Berlin. Sood 
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after, Germany announced to the United States that she 
had declared war on Samoa. Mr. Bayard replied that she 
had no right to do this. Bismarck rejoined that he regretted 
that the state of affairs in a far-off island should disturb 
the friendly relations which had ever existed between the 
United States and the German Empire. At last a conference 
composed of representatives from the three powers waa 
appointed to attempt pacific adjustment of the Samoan 
difficulty. As a result, a general act was agreed to, which 
guaranteed the neutrality of the Samoan Islands and settled 
matters of minor importance. 

In 1883 the Oerraana laid an embargo upon American 
pork. A long diplonaatlc correspondence on this subject 
followed until in 1891, largely through the exertions of our 
minister at Berlin, Mr. "WUliarn Walter Phelps, the em- 
bargo was raised and American meats were admitted into 
the empire subject to certain inspection which the Gtermau 
government considered necessary. 

The same year a reciprocity treaty waa negotiated with 
Germany under which all food products and many manu- 
factured articles of the United States are admitted Into 
German ports at a rate of duty loss than is imposed upon 
the same articles from other countries. In return for this 
concession the United States adniits free into her ports the 
beet root sugar of Germany. 

Austria. 

Copimercial intercourse between the United States and Aus- 
tria was insignificant during the early years of this century, 
and the Napoleonic wars discouraged any attempt to arrange a 
treaty. By the year 1829, however, trade had increased to 
such an extent that a treaty of commerce and navigation was 
arranged. It went into effect in 1831 and has been twice 
extended. 
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In 1853 there was an Incident in which the United States 
and Austria were interested, that occasioned wide discussion 
at the time and has since heen regarded as one of the most 
remarkable cases in international law. An Austrian subject, 
Martin Koszta, emigrated to the United States and declared 
his intention of liecomlng a, citizen of this country. He 
had been implicated in the unsuccessful revolution of 1848 but 
managed to escape from Austria to Turicey. Here he was 
arrested and confined but he was finally liberated upon his 
promise to leave Turkish territory. From Turkey he went to 
the United States, where he resided until 1853. Then, iiefore 
the term of years necessary for hia naturalization had expired, 
he went to Smyrna. Here the American consul granted him 
A traveUng pass which entitled him to the protection of the 
United States. "While at Smyrna, he was seized by several 
men in tbe employ of the Austrian consul, and carried out into 
the Iiarlwr, where an Austrian man-of-war was anchored. 
His captors threw hira overboard. He was rescued by the 
sailors of the man-of-war, taken on board that vessel, and 
placed in confinement. 

The American consul at Smyrna Immediately entered a pro- 
test against this action and reported the matter to the Ameri- 
can minister at Constantinople, who directed a United States 
steamer to proceed to Smyrna, demand the release of Koszta, 
and, if necessary, follow up the demand with a resort to force. 
In order to avoid a conflict and all that might ensue, the 
French consul at Smyrna offered his mediation, and Koszta 
was given over to him until the case could be decided. 

After a diplomatic warfare, jurisdiction over Koazta was sur- 
rendered by Austria and he returned to the United States, 
with the understanding that, should he ever again be on 
Turkish territory, Austria could proceed against him. The 
i for the decision In &vor of the United States were : 
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_ First, that the acta of the Austrian offlciala on Turkish 
territory -were an Inault to the sovereignty of the latter 
country ; and, second, that, if the pass granted by the Ameri- 
can cODBul was correct, he was entitled to the protection 
which is accorded al! American citizens in Turkey. If Kosztfl 
was not entitled to the pass, Turkey, and not Austria was 
the power to complain. The resort to force to gain posseasiou 
of Kosrta was contrary to the principles of International 
law but the action was justified as it indicated the sovereignty 
of Turkey. 

In 1870 the United States and Austria concluded a naturali- 
zation treaty and two years later a correspondence ensued over 
the citizenship of one Franfois Heinrich, who was born in 
New York of parents who were Austrian subjects and only 
temporarUy resident in this country. The treaty of 1870 re- 
quired that a five years' residence was necessary for naturali- 
zation. Helnrich's parents did not fulfill this stipuJation aa 
they returned to Austria tiefore the allotted time had elapsed. 
The laws of the two countries conflict on the subject ; the 
United States holding that a man is a citizen if born within 
ita territory ; Austria, on the contrary, determines a man's 
nationality by that of lils parents. 

Heinrich returned to Austria with his parents and pei^ 
formed none of the duties of an Austrian citizen, but accepted 
an Austrian passport. la 1872 he was notified that he must 
perform service in the Austrian army. He refused to comply 
with the demand and asked the interference of the United 
States in his behalf. Our government finally refused to idd 
Mm as he had shown by hia long residence in Austria that he 
intended to reside there permanently and his allegiance to the 
Austrian government was shown by his willingness to travel 
under one of its passports. 

Besides the treaties of commerce and of naturalizatioii, 
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there have been proclaJmed by the two countries, two treaties, 
on extradition (1S5G), and on the rights of coosuls (1870), 
besides a coavention relative to trade-marks. 
JBolland. 

The diploiDBtic relations between the United States and 
Holland tiegan in 1782 with a treaty of amity and com- 
merce, entered Into by " Their High Mightinesses, the 
States General of the United Netherlands and the TTnit«d 
States of America." While the United States were British 
colonies, all European countries were denied the right-of trade 
with them. When the bonds of the mother country had been 
tJirown off, the continental powers were eager to share Ameri' 
can commerce. The readiness of France and Holland to enter 
into diplomatic relations with the young country was ap- 
parent. In 1778 France had negotiated a treaty with Frank- 
lin, Deane, and Lee for the States, Xn this treaty, however, 
France instead of securing a monopoly, obtained merely the 
right of trade without exclusive advantages. The same 
general idea was carried out four years later in the treaty 
between the United States and the Netherlands. Citizens 
of the United States were to have the same privileges in 
the United Netherlands as had those of the most favored 
nation ; and Uberty of conscience was secured to the citizens of 
each country in the other's dominions. This hist clause, 
though omitted in the French treaty, occurs in treaties 
with Sweden and Prussia. 

Although the Dutch treaty was proclaimed four years 
later than that with France, negotiations had begun only 
eight months after the declaration of the latter. In Scp- 
temtier, 1778, the American conamissioners at Paris were 
notified that as soon as the United States were recognized 
by the English, the Burgomasters of Amsterdam were willing 
to treat " concerning the most extensive reciprocal advantages 
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Jn relation to the commerce of the two powers." It was 
,su^;ested that the treaty recently concluded between the 
United States and France be used as a baais, " changing 
lonly those provisions which cannot be applicable to the re- 
public of the United Netherlands." 

la spite of eraphatie protests on the part of England, John 
Adams conducted the negottatiuna to a successful issue. The 
cumbersome constitution of the Netherlands required that 
the treaty should receive the approval of each of the leg- 
islative bodies of the seven provinces, and it was not until 
late in April that Mr. Adatna was officially received as a min- 
ister. Tliree months afterwards the treaty was signed and a 
loan to the United States of five million guildera (?2,OtB,000) 
secured. 

The French revolution and empire ao disturbed the govern- 
ments of Europe that after the Congress of Vienna, by which 
the Netherlands were established as a constitutional mon- 
archy, that country claimed the right to abrogate all former 
treaties. The United States demurred at first but finally ac- 
quiesced and from time to time the usual treaties and o 
tions regarding commerce, the rights and privileges of ei 
the extradition of criminals and the like have been c 
eluded . 



Our regular diplomatic relations with Belgium began in 1645, 
at which time was negotiated a treaty to be In force for ten 
years. In this treaty freedom of commerce and navigation 
was secured to vessels of the United States, and Belgium 
agreed to make'a restitution of the Scheldt dues, which were 
levied by the Netherlands on all shipping which passed up 
that river. As there was some delay in the exchange of rati- 
fications, and as it was to hold for one year in addition to the 
ten years' limitation, the treaty did not expire until late i 
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1857. Oh the twentieth of August in that year, the secretarj- 
of 8tat«, Lewis Cass, was notified officially that the Belgium 
government wished to terminate it, the next year a new con- 
vention was negotiated, with approximately the same pro- 
visions, which was to bold for another ten years. 

But the dues which Holland levied upon commerce on the 
Scheldt were obnoxioua and out of conformity with the prac- 
tices of most nations, so that in 1863 a treaty was entered into 
by the United States and Belgium for the capitalization of 
the dues, and later in the same year they were abolished. 
Since that time eight treaties have been ratified between the 
United States and Belgium, on the gubjecta of naturaliisatioii, 
trade-marks, consuls, etc, and in 1875 a new treaty of com- 
merce and navigation was drawn up and ratified, which ie 
still In force. 

Within the last few years, however, the two countries have 
been brought more closely together on account of the connec- 
tion of each power with the Congo Free State, whose sover- 
eign is the iiing of the Belgians, and the discoverer of whose 
territory was an American, Henry M. Stanley. This relation 
is described (hlly in Chapter XXII. 
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In 1782, the Swedish minister at Paris, by the dii-ectiou of 
Ms sovereign, Gustavua III., called on Benjamin Franklin to 
inquire about the desirability of a treaty between the two 
countries. In the course of conversation the minister re- 
marked that it was a pleasure to him to think, and ho hoped 
it would be remembered, " that Sweden was the first power in 
Europe which bad voluntarily and without solicitation oSered 
ita friendship to the United States." Dr. Frankliu informed 
Congress of the application by Sweden and he was empowered 
to agree on a treaty, which he did, April 3, 17S3. The pro- 
vldons of this instrument resembled closely those of the 
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Dutch treaty of the previous year and its validity was limited 
to fifteen years. The relations between the two countries 
have ever been, the friendliest. In 1810 certain claims against 
Sweden, concerning the spoliation of American property ,were 
adjusted privately. After the union of Sweden and Norway 
a new treaty was effected (1827) ; since then there have been 
two treaties, for extradition (1860) and for naturalization 
(186!)). 

Denmark. 

The United States has had diplomatic intercourse with 
Denmark since 1770, but it was not until fifty years after 
the Declaration of Independence that regular diplomatio re- 
lations began and ministers were accredited from one country 
to the other. In 1779 Benjamin Franklin remonstrated to 
the Danish minister of foreign affairs at Copenhagen against 
the seizure of American vessels within the jurisdiction of Den- 
mark. The remonstrance received no attention at the time, 
but w^hen later troubles of a similar nature arose, the Danish 
government paid Indemnities. 

In 1783 the minister of foreign afibira wrote to a 
who was altout to travel in France, " I cannot omit 
mending to you to endeavor during your stay in Paris to gaiD,.j 
as much as possible, the confidence and esteem of Mr.l 
Franklin. We are persuaded that it will be for the genenl'l 
interests of the two states to form, as soon as passible, recipn^-^ 
cal connections of friendship and commerce. Nothing wouldjl 
be more agreeable to us than to learn by your letters that you 
find the same disposition in Mr. Franklin." 

DeWaltensdoi'f, to whom this letter was written, bad several 
conversations with Franklin, and they agreed that a treaty of 
amity and commerce would be very desirable for Irath 
countries. Congress was informed of the negotiations and 
was asked to give Franklin the necessary power to conclude 
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a treaty, using that wltli the Netherlands (concluded 
the year before) as a model. But &a Denmark, under 
preaaure from England, had eeized three American vessels 
off the cxiast of Norway, Congress brought the uegotiationa to 
a close and the matter was dropped. 

The Napolconio wars brought the United Btates into col- 
lision with Denmark as weM as with almost all the other 
lEuropean nations. During 1S09 and 1810 one hundred and 
sixty American vessels were seized by Denmark and many 
of this number were confiscated on the ground that they were 
really English saihng under false oolora After the usual 
diplomatic contest our government succeeded in securing 
an indemnity of $1,750,000, which in view of Denmark's 
dirainiahed resources was deemed a substantial Mctory. 

The favorable settlement of these claim') which has ever 
since been considered 
a naasterpiece of diplo- 

aecomphshed than the 
United States set about 
secunng the abolition 
of a tax which Den- 
mark, from time Im- 
memonal, had placed 
upon all shipping pass- 
ing through the Sound 
innectmg tlie Baltic 
jnd theKorth Sea. 
These taxes, called 
"Sound dues," are mentioned as early as the thirteenth 
century and they were tacitly admitted as just by all 
of the maritime powers of Europe. The treaty of Christia- 
nople regulated them in 1615 and they were again fixed 
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In 1701 and continued at the rate agreed upon at that 
time until the early part of this ceutury. Denmark claimed 
that the dues were levied for the purpose of raising money 
to maintain lights and biiuya as aids to navigation but 
more probably they are based historically on a quasi feudal 
privilege of the king of Denmark, to which the tolls levied by 
the mediffival German barons might be compared. The 
Bound dues formed a lai^ part of the Inconae of the Dan- 
ish monarch, and in 1830 American vessels contributed one 
hundred thousand dollars to this fund. The first notice taken 
by the Ignited States of the imposition occurs in the treaty 
■of 1820, between this country and Denmark, a clause of which 
stipulated that American vessels, passing through the Sound 
were not to pay higher dues than those paid by the shipa 
■of other powers. This clause shows clearly that the United 
states recognized Denmark's right to levy the tolls and thia 
view continued to be taken by the United States until 1813, 
■during the secretaryship of Mr. Upshur, who, in a com- 
munication to President Tyler, stated, that " Denmark 
continues to this day, without any legal title, to lo^-y ex- 
ceedingly strange duties on all goods passing through the 
Sound. She cannot lay claims to these duties upon any 
principle, either of nature, of the law of nations, or from any 
other reason than that of antiquated custom, . . . For the 
United States the time has come when they can appropriately 
take decisive steps to free their Baltic trade of thia pressure." 
In 1845 the United States oiTered to give Denmark $250,000 
If she would forever exempt American vessels from Sound 
dues ; the sum to be regarded not as the payment of a 
claim, but as remuneration for the maintenance of lights 
and buoys. Denmark at first looked favorably at the proposi- 
tion hut hostilities with Germany caused a suspension of 
the negotiations. Eight years later our govermaent with- 
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drew its offer and declared that the United States were no 
longer willing to recognize a claim based upon a medueval 
custom, and announced the abrogation of the treaty of 1826. 
Denmark realizing that her ancient privilege was in peril, 
proposed a plan to all nations by which each country 
should pay her a sum proportionate to the amount of mer- 
chandise passing through the Sound. The European states 
accepted the proposition, which took the form of a treaty 
in 1857. Soon after, the United States made a similar but 
separate arrangement by which the payment of about four 
hundred thousand dollars secured the esemption of American 
shipping from the obnoxious dues. 

The negotiations between the United States and Denmark, 
over the cession of the island of Bt. Thomas by the latter have 
been fully described in Chapter IX. 
Portugal. 

Early in Washington's administration, proposals were made 
for a treaty with Portugal, in order to gain a eommon cause 
with that power against the piratical Barbary States, with 
whom she, as well as the United States, was at war. Before 
these transactions took place, however, Benjamin Franklin 
had written to Congress, in 1783, that " the conclusion of the 
Portuguese treaty waits only for the commission and instruc- 
tions of Congress." Three years later an understandlDg was 
reached twtween the two powers, but no definite treaty was 
decided upon. 

Beginning in 1791, regular diplomatic relations were sus- 
tained with Portugal, with resident ministers accredited from 
each country to the other. In ISOl, however, the ministers 
were recalled, owing to the general disturbance in continental 
afllb.irs, and no regular minister was sent from the United 
States to Lisbon until 1822. 

While the War of 1812 was in progress, a conflict took place 
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in the harbor of Fayal, in the Azores lalands, between a 
British man-of-war and an American privateer, in which tlie 
iatter was destroyed. The United States Immediately claimed 
damages from Portugal as being responsible for the violation 
of the neutrality of the port. Portugal refused to award dam- 
ages for the reason that the American vessel had gone Into 
tmttle without having aaked the protection of the port. 

The incident gave rise to a correBpondenco between the 
two powers, which lasted from 1814 until 1S51, when it was 
agreed to refer the matter for settlement to some foreign ruler. 
Accordingly, the president of the French repubUc (afterwards 
Napoleon III.) was selected as a referee and the case was de- 
cided in favor of Portugal. The conclusion of the decision 
reads : " The government of his most faithful nmjcsty 
cannot be held responsible for the results of the collision 
which took place in contempt of the rights of sovereignty, in 
violation nf the neutrality of her territory, and without the 
local officers having been required in proper time to grant aid 
and protection to those having a right to the same. There- 
fore, we have decided that the claim of the United States 
QD foundation and no indemnity is due from Portugal." 

Ttiis is the only controversy of importance which has ■ 
occurred between the two countries. Two treaties have been 
concluded and proclaimed ; one of commerce and of naviga- 
tion In 1840, which gave reciprocal rights of commerce, regu- 
lated consulates, and decided upon the proper disposition of 
deserters. The other treaty was ratified in 1851. By this in- 
strument, the claims of the United States against Portugal, 
as descril>ed above, were referred to a foreign arbitrator, and 
certain claims of American citizens against the Portuguese 
government were settled. 

The government of Portugal, however, showed its good will 
toward the United States by surrendering without an extradl- 
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tion treaty the person of William M. Tweed, the notorious 
politician of New York, who fled to Lisbon when his rascali- 
ties were discovered. He sought an asylum in Portugal, 
knowing that there was no extradition treaty between that 
government and the United States, but when his presence 
there was discovered, he was arrested and the authorities of- 
fered no objection to his removal to this country. 



CHAPTEE xvrn. 



■H BASTEBN AND MBDITERBANEAN POWERS. 

Dl'KINU the early years of this century Aniericaa conuiierce 
In the Eastern MedUerraneaii was uuder the protectloa of 
what waa known as the English Levant Company and no at- 
tempt was made to arrange commercial relationa with Turkey 
on a treaty basis until ISIT. From that time until 1830 vari- 
ous propositions were snggested for a treaty between the 
United States and the Ottoman Porte, but without success. 
In 1830, however, President Jackson appointed a eommisBion 
for that purpose. This commission consisted of Commodore 
Blddle, who was stationed in the Mediterranean, David 
Offley, the consul at Bniyrna, and Charles Ehind, who was 
directly from the United States. In order to keep the nego- 
tiations secret, Rhlud proceeded alone to ConstantiDople, and 
drew up a treaty. "When this had been done, his colleagues 
Joined him. 

This treaty gave privileges of trade equal to those of the 
most favored nations, allowed American ships passage through 
the Dardanelles, and agreed upon the establishment of consul- 
ates in both countries. 

In addition to these provisions, the original draft, prepared 
by Ehind, contained a separate and secret article, which pro- 
vided for the purchase of timber by Turkey In the United 
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States and for the building of ahipa in this country by t 
former. Blddle and Offley, on arriving at Constantinople, 
disapproved of this secret article, but they signed the treaty 
and forwarded it, 
'With their reaaotiB 
for rat fying, to the 
secretary of state. 
The feenate ratified 
he treat J but re- 
jected the separate 
art cle 

Th« original draft 
of tlie tre^ity was In 
Turk sh and, as the 
comm SB uerswere 
ignorant of the lan- 
guage complicar 
t ons arose as to ite 
real c ntents and 
at pulat ons There 
w e fo r different 
translatio s s t to Ame ta a d it was found that the one 
considered In the Senate and eubsequentlj tat fled by that 
bodv w^-i not that signed by the coram B8 on 

The Turkish government complained to David Porter ,who 
bad been sent to exchange the ratifications at Constantinople, 
that the original translation was not the one acted upon by 
the Senate. Porter thereupon signed a paper, which was in 
Turkish, pledging that the United States would abide by the 
stipulations of the Turkish original, should complications 




However, no trouble occurred until 1868, when Turkish 
offloeiB arrested and imprisoned two American citlzena 
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for alleged o^eosea against that govertuneat. The United 
States coDiplaiQed that sucli actions 'were diiectl? contrary to 
the provisions of the fourth article of the treaty of 1830 ; the 
last part of which reads, in the Senate version : " Citizens of 
the United States of America, when they may iiave commit- 
ted some oSTenae, ehall not be arrested and put in piiaon hy 
the local authorities, but shall be tried by their ministers or 
consuls and punished according to their offenses, following, in 
this respect, the usage observed toward other Franks." 

The Turkish minister for foreign affairs replied to our min- 
ister that this clause was incorrect and did not occur in the 
original Turkish document. The American minister then re- 
quested several officers in the Russian and French legations to 
make translations from the original draft, and none of these 
new translations contained any phrase corresponding to that 
in. the copy sent to the Senate. 

The discussion, in regard to the true meaning of the Turkish 
text, raised at that time, is still unsettled ; but this one clause 
seems to bo the only discrepancy between the two versions, 

Six years before the case referred to occurred, a new treaty 
of eomoierce was negotiated, which, however, did not abro- 
gate that of 1S30, but only changed some of its minor provi- 
sions and Baid nothing concerning the extraterritorial juris- 
diction of American consuls. 

The treaty of 18G2 was to be valid for twenty-eight years, 
subject to termination by a notice to be given one year before 
the expiration of fourteen or twenty-one years. 

In 1S74 the United States was informed that the Turkish 
government Intended to terminate the treaty. The reply was 
made that this government could not receive, in advance of 
more than one year, notice of such a desire. When the proper 
time arrived for the notice to the government, Turkey neg- 
lected to send it. 
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The matter waa left in abeyance and Ihe treaty held unHT J 
Uarch 12, 1SS3, when notice was again given that Turkey d 
sited to abrogate the existing convention the following year. 

The United States replied that sach a notice would not boT] 
In order until June 5, 1SS3, The Turkish government acted 
again as it had doue in 1S74, and the proper time passed with- 
out any farther action being taken. According to the stipu- 
lation of the treaty, If noticewas not given one year In ad- 
vance of the expiration of the twenty-first year, the treaty 
was to be binding until the twenty-eighth year. 

Turkey refused to agree with the United Btatea that a 
proper notice had not been given and has considered the treaty 
of 1882 as abrogated ever since June 6, ISei 

To show, however, the good feeling of that government 
toward the United States, she has given a standing invitation 
to negotiate a new treaty, but as yet the otTer baa not been ao- 
cepted. Keverthelesg, American, commerce has ever been 
treated most favorably by the Turkish government and the 
cordial relations between the two powers are proverbial. 

Mohammed, ttie fother of the present shah of Persia, 
Nasr-ed-Din, was a prince possessing enlightened views, and 
he desired to improve the condition of his country. England 
and Bu^ia, now so opposed in their Eastern policy, concurred 
In securing him the throne, and England exerted a strong In- 
fluence over his policy throughout his whole reign from 1834 
to 1848. Once, In the war with Afghanistan (1836-38), he 
proceeded contrary to the wishes of theBritish government, 
bat in this campaign, and particularly iii the siege of Herat, 
the Persians were totally unsuccessful. From the end of this 
war until the shah's death, England and France attempted 
to negotiate commercial treaties. England succeeded in doing 
BO, but the French mission was for a long time unsuccessful. 



ActiDg upoD English. Buccces, and observing the increasing 
trade between the UnitedBtatea and Persia, Secreta,ry of Btate 
Marey instructed our minister to Turkey, Carroll Spence, to 
arrange with Persia a treaty of fricudahip and commerce, 
which lie did, December 13, 1856. The ratiflcationa were ex- 
changed at Con- 
atantiaople and 
the treaty waa 
proclaimed in 
August, 1857. Of 
all the treaties ar- 
ranged with Eastr 
ern powers, the 
one with Persia 
exhibita the naost 
Oriental character 
in its opening 
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contracted by 
" The President of 
the United States 
of America and 
Fia M^eaty as exalted as the Planet Saturn ; the sovereign to- 
whom the sun serves aa a standard ; whose splendor and rang- 
nificence are equal to that of the skies, the Sublime Sover- 
eign, the Monarch whose armies are aa numerous as the stars." 
Following the negotiations of the treaty, Secretary Marcy 
Bent a comnaunication. to Congress requesting an appropriation 
for the maintenance of the legation at Teheran. The Houae 
voted a specified amount for the yearly salary of the minister 
and corresponding sums for the other officers. The relations 
between the two countries have always been cordial and 
complications of any importance hove ever ariseii. 
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The Barbary Slates. 
Duriug the early purt of this century what were called 

the Barbary States — Morocco, Algeria, and Tripoli — lying 
along the north coast of Africa, made a business of piracy, and 
were known as the "piratical nations." They had a fleet 
of Bwift-sailing ahlps, commanded and manned by cutthroats, 
who watched the straits of Gibraltar to Bcize, plunder, and 
burn merchant veaseia, and hold tteir crews for ransom or sell 
them for slaves. Tliey often pursued vessels eren into the 
Atlantic. Navigation upon the Mediterranean in those days 
was therefore attended with the greatest perila. The great 
French dramatist Uegnard was once captured and served 
for seven years as a slave in Algiers ; Jacob Leisler, afterwardfl 
governor of New York, served four years aa a slave in Mo- 
rocco ; and Cervantes, the Spanish author of Don Quixote, 
was held for five years as a captive before he was ran- 
somed. 

Some of the European nations, In order to protect their 
commerce, paid large sums annually to the dey of filorocco 
and the dey of Algiers in the form of a bounty. France, by a 
formal treaty in 1788, agreed to pay $200,000 each year for 
ten years, besides giving presents to the principal officiala 
of the two countries, and In tea years, fronj 1790 to 1800, 
Spain is variously estimated to have paid ijam three to five 
millions of dollars in blackmail for the same purpose. Eng- 
land paid an annual tribute of $280,000 ; while other countries 
were in the liahit of keeping agents at Tunis and other places 
for the purpose of securing the release of any of their subjects 
that might he captured by the payment of ransom at so much 
per capita. From 1786 to 1790 the price of ransom ranged 
from $1,200 to 13,000 per man ; and from 1790 to ISOO it ranged 
from 5500 to J3,000. 

Before the war of the Eevolution the "United Stales had 



the porta of the Mediterraneau, em- 
ploying about one thouaaod vessels and twelve thouaaad 
seamen. The vessels were protected by Great Britain as long 
as the states were colonies of that government, but at the 
close of the war, in 1783, when trade began to revive, the 
rulers of the Barbary powers began a concerted and deter- 
mined attack upon shipping that carried the flag of a new 
nation that paid them no tribute. Several ships wore cap- 
tured and burned, and the masters and men sold into slavery, 
Mr, Jefferson, who was then minister to France, was In- 
structed to make an investigation and endeavor to secure 
their release. He succeeded in rescuing the crew of one 
vessel through the good offices of the Spanish government, 
but in his report to the President said; "It rests with 
Congress to decide between war, tribute, or ransom as the 
means of re-eatablishing our Mediterranean commerce." 

In 1784 Congress authorized Dr, Franklin, John Adams, 
and Mr. Jefferson to make a, treaty with the Barbary States, 
and they carried on negotiations with an agent who was 
sent to Paris to confer with them. But he demanded about 
$1,500,000 as blackmail for hia sovereign and $50,000 for 
himself, which the commissioners refused to pay, Thomas 
Barclay was then sent to Moroijeo to deal directly with the 
dey, and made a treaty with him, under which he agreed 
to let American ships alone if the United States would give 
him a hundred cannon. These were sent and cost but $9,000. 
But the treaty was very soon terminated by the death of 
the dey, whose son and successor refused to renew it with- 
out the payment of tribute. 

Joiin Lamb, who was sent to Algiers on a similar mis- 
sion, failed entirely in his negotiations and, very shortly after, 
Richard O'Brien was dispatehed to see what he could 
accomplish. Of this remarkable, but appropriate diplomatist. 
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Mr. Adams wrot« : "O'Brien ie an old Irlahniau, whc^ 
waB once consul general at Algiers chiefly because he had 
been for nine or ten yeara a slave there. Ho was the master of 
a vessel, and Is an exact oopy of one of Smollett's novel 
Bailors, Hia diaeoursB la patched up entirely of sea phrases, 
and he prides himself upon nothing so mueli as bis lan- 
guage," 

The dey of Algiers received O'Brien politely, told btm 
ho had heard of General Washington, and wanted a fliU 
length portrait of him.to hang In hia palace, but this admira- 
tion did not diminish his desire for money, aa he demanded 
16,000 ransom for each sea captain captured, $4,000 each for 
mates, and $1,400 each for ordinary seamen, witli eleven 
per cent bonus on the total amount, This proposition was 
rejected, and O'Brien returned to Paris. 

Mr. JeflTerson then appealed to the Holy Order of St. Matha- 
rin at Paris, a religious society organized in 1199 for the 
purpose of rescuing Christiana captured by the infidels. The 
captain general of this order offered to undertake the rescue of 
the Americans then held in captivity, but required that 
the utmost secrecy should be observed in order that the 
Algerians should not know that the society was acting 
in behalf of the United States government. Ho had ran- 
somed only one person, however, when the Frencli revolution 
occurred, and all religious orders in France were abolished. 

Paul Jonea, the famous sailor, was authorized by CongresB 
to undertake the work of rescue, but he died before he had 
accomplished his mission. David Humphreya, the Ajoerl- 
ean minister at Lisbon, was next selected to perform the 
delicate duty, and f800;000 was placed at his disposition, 
but he failed, and during the next few months ten more 
vessels were captured by the Algerian pirates and ona 
hundred and fifteen American sailors were sold as slaves. 
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Congreas then passed an act authorizing the President to 
employ a suffleient naval force to protect the commerce of the 
United States on the Mediterranean, and orders were ^ven 
for the constniction of six frigafea and t<?u smaller vessels 
of war. But hefore they were completed an arrangement was 
entered into with a firm, of Jewish bankers In PaxL^, who 
BSaisted in securing a treaty with Algiers under which the 
protection of American commerce was guaranteed. It cost 
$992,463.25 to fulfill this treaty. The sum of |G42,500 was paid 
In eaah to the dey of Algiers ; he was presented with a frigate 
of thirty-six guns ; the United States agreed to furnish 
him t21,t)00 annually in naval stores, besides $20,000 annually 
in cash, and $17,000 annually in presents to his officials. In 
1798, the government having faUed to pay the annuities, 
four armed vessels were presented to the dey instead, 

A similar treaty was made with the bashaw of Tripoli 
by Joel Barlow, the poet ; and he made another with the bey 
of Tunis, which cost $107,000, and a quantity of jewelry as 
presents. The whole cost of purchasing protection for Ameri- 
can ships in this form of blackmail was over $2,000,000 ; and It 
unounted to nothing as wlttiin two years the bashaw of 
Tripoli became dissatisfied because he had not been paid 
as much ea the dey of Algiers, and declared war against 
the United States. A fieet of ships under the command 
of Commodore Decatur was sent to Tripoli, and active hostili- 
ties were carried on until Tobias Lear, who had been private 
secretary to Washington, negotiated a treaty of peace and paid 
a bounty of $60,000 as ransom for American captives. 

There was immediate trouble with Algiers, also, which con- 
tinued through the War of 1812, until it was terminated by 
the very prompt action of Commodore Decatur, who declined 
to pay blackmail in any form, and threatened to bombard the 
capital unless the American captives were released. The dey 
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asked three houra to consider, but Commodore Decatur re- 
plied: "Not one minute." Through the oiediation of the 
Bwedish consul the captives were releasedi, and a treaty 
waa slg^ned under which tribute was abolished, and it was 
agreed that American sailors should not be made slaves. 

Deeatur then proceeded to Tunis and instead of offering 
ransom demanded an indemnity of $46,000 for two vessels that 
bad been captured. The dey looked at the commodore's fleet 
through the windows of his palace, com]:)ed his beard for a 
few moments with a tortoise-shell comb heavily set with 
diamonds, and saying "I know this admiral," ordered the 
money to be paid at once. 

A similar scene occurred shortly after at Tripoli, when the 
bashaw, in response to Decatur's demands, paid $23,000 as 
indemnity for two American ships, and released the prisoners. 

The summary action of Commodore Decatur and Its result 
attract^-d the attention of all Surope, and the several nations' 
which had been paying tribute soon after united to suppress 
the Barbary pirates. The United States was the first govern- 
ment to defy them, and set the example for Europe, but the 
expenditures in tributes alone, not including the cost of 
the naval operations, reached & total of $2,650,709 Ijefore these 
bandits were taught to observe the principles of civilization. 
The Egyptian Mixed TrUmnals. 

The methods of judicial procedure In the Oriental countries 
differing so widely from that in uwe in the United States, 
this government in its first treaty negotiations with those 
countries obtained their consent to vest American nalnisterB 
and consuls with power to act in controversies aflfccting the 
property rights of our citizens. The criminal jurisdiction was 
also obtained, as the punlahments Inflicted by the laws of 
those countries were not In harmony with our own, bastinado- 
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In 1860 a law was passed conferring judicial powers upon the 
ministers and consuls In Chioa, Japan, Siam, Persia, and 
Turkey, This law remained in force in respect to Egypt untO 
the organization of the Mixed Tribunals of Alexandria and 
Cairo. There were so many foreigners residing in Egypt, 
brought thither by the work on the Suea Canal and the 
extended commerce growing out of its navigation, that in- 
numerable queationa requiring settlement by lawsuits arose. 
Different nationalities being often represented in these con- 
troversies, resort was bad to their respective consuls and great 
confusion naturally ensued. 

The khedivc, desiring that his government should be 
recognized as among the civilized countries, submitted plana 
for the settlement of these suits, and in 1873 there were estab- 
lished at Alexandria a Court of Appeals, and three Inferior 
tribunals of first instance at Alesandria, Cairo, and Zagazlg. 
These courts were composed of foreign aud native judges, and 
were so arranged that the foreigners should have a majority In 
each court. 

To these courts all questions in civil and commercial matters 
affecting our citizens residing in Egypt come for trial, whether 
the controversies are between them and natives or with 
citizens of other countries. Upon receipt of the notification 
that these courts were organized the President issued, October 
29, 18T4, a proclamation suspending the consular functions 
in these matters, being authorized so to do by the act of 
March 23, of the same year. 

There is an American judge in both courts of first instance 
at Cairo and Alexandria, and one on the bench of the Court of 
Appeals in Alexandria. These judges are appointed by the 
khedive upon the nomination of the President of the United 
States and receive salaries of about $5,000 a year. The pro- 
ceedings before these courts are of a very novel nature 
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owing to the variety of nationalities represented. The Judg- 
ments are delivered in French, but the testimony is given 
in almost every language in the world, while the pleadings 
and arguments depend upon the nationality of the ootmsel 
employed. 

The government has not been willing to relinquish its 
jurisdiction over our citizens accused of crimes in Egypt, 
and it is still the duty of our consular officers to make the 
necessary investigations and punish offenders. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 



RELATIONS WITH CHINA, 

In the aixteeath century China claimed Malacca as a vassal 

estate. In the year 1510 it was attacked by some Portuguese 
pirates, who carried away a great booty. This was the fii'st 
experience of the Chinese with tlie maritime powers of the 
West. From Malacca, Raphael Pereatralo sailed to visit the 
■coast of China, of ■whicli he had heard. A few years later 
-another Portuguese, Ferdinand Andrada, found his way with 
his ship to Canton, and sent an envoy, Thomas Perez, to the 
■emperor at Peking. He was well received, accorded the privi- 
lege to trade, and returned toCanton. But another Portuguese 
piratical squadron appeared off the coast and committtd dop. 
redations which led to the execution of Andrada and Perez, 
in 1523. Such was the beginning of foreign intercourse with 

The Bussians and the Dutch established resident embaaaies 
at Peking as early as 1656. The latter were specinUy permits 
l«d to bring "tribute" and to send a trading ship to China 
once in eight years. This restriction upon trade was due to 
the generous consideration of the emperor, who feared that 
the boisterous winds might wreck the Dutch ships and cause 
,him great sorrow, if lie allowed them to come more fre- 
quently. 

Since that time ambassadors from different European courts 
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have visited Peking with various esperloncea, but It ia a que^^ 
Uon even to-day whether there 1b not, among the Chinese 
offlciolH, beneath all the elaborate courtesieB of formnl diplo- 
matic Intercourse, a feeling of the infinite superiority of China 
over all other nations in greatness, jwwer, and culture, and 
a disposition to regard or to represent to the people all foreign 
ministers as bearera of tribute to the Dragon throne. 

The history of the relations between China and the nations 
of the Western world is full of strange incidents Inexplicable 
even to-day. It Is impossible for one of us to think as a 
Chinese thinks, or spontaneously to follow the strange course 
of reasoning which frequently leads him to most unexpected 
and astonishing conclusions. We should clearly recognize 
the &ct that it was in response to a demand enforced by the 
conquest of allied armies, that the great emph^ was eventu- 
ally opened to foreign trade and ofBcial Intercourse, in entire 
disregard of the trikditions and prejudices of the people and 
their rulers. The difficulties to be overcome were extraor- 
dinary. But China was too rich and productive a country to 
be neglected. Foreigners had already enjoyed the fruits of 
profitable trade at Canton for more than a century, but under 
conditions of ignominy and restraint which could not be in- 
deflnitely tolerated. So long as the Chinese had to deal %vith 
private traders alone, they could enforce such rules and re- 
strictions as they pleased ; but with the expiration of the 
charter of the great East India Company, in ISIW, the traders 
became no longer members of a chartered company, hut sub- 
jects of foreign powers, which was a very different matter. 

But the Chinese government had always held Itself high 
and mighty over all other powers. This was not a mere con- 
ceit, to be eradicated by an appeal to force and a crushing 
defeat of its brave but inefiBcient armies. It was, and still is, 
an inborn element of national faith, a belief fostered by cen- 
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tnrleB of intercouree and war with the uncivilized and fi»r In- 
ferior peoples with whom the Chinese came into relatiODB 
from time to time, a part of the education of every child from 
the cradle. It is, therefore, not unnatural that the educated 
people, the high oflSciols of the land, owing to the limitations 
of their knowledge and their inadequate conceptions of the 
outer world and its inhabitants, should assume an arrogance 
and supremacy toward all foreign nations, and erect barriers of 
exclusiveness which required to be broken down before busi- 
ness could be permanently established, or the safety of foreign 
life and property assured. 

In the early days of foreign trade all buaineaa was trans- 
acted at Canton with certain Hong merchants, who alone 
were permitted to deal with foreigners. There waa no com- 
munication between the foreigners and the local or government 
ofHelalB except through the Hong merchants, and even after 
the appointment of foreign consular officers the Canton 
oflSeials gave but little heed to their presence or represen- 
tations. 

The American flag first appeared at Canton in 1784 on the 
ahip Empress of China. Trade with the Portuguese had then 
been maintained for nearly three centuries, since they had es- 
tablished themselves at JIaeao. Tlie Dut«L formed a settle- 
ment on Formosa in 1624. British trade at Canton dates tiom 
about 163T. 

In the year 1790, President George Washington appointed 
Samuel Shaw as consul of the United Statea at Canton. Our 
interestflin China were then considerable, but aaan illustration 
of the disregard of foreign representatives manifested by the 
Chinese officials in those days, the following instance may be 
cited : An American sailor was accused of the murder of a 
Chinese woman. Doubtless he was guilty, but the consul 
Viaa unable to secure him a proper trial. He was tried by a 
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court from which the consul was exdadcd, and finally ex-* 
ecut«d by the viceroy's oriliT. 

To break down the barricra of Chinese aiTOganee and ex- 
cluBivenesB doubtless required Mioiier or laler an appeal to 
arms ; but we may well deplore that such unJUBt and inade- 
quate causes as led to the opium war, conducted by England 
in behalf of merchants engaged in an illegal trade, should 
have been the active means of introducing to China the civ- 
ilization and morality of the West. The emperor Keen 
Lung, one of the truly great and wise rulers of the present 
dynasty, prohibited the importation of opium. In 1T96 and 
IBDO more stringent laws were passed to stop the trade. But 
it was worth a million of pounds sterling a year to British 
traders I Two Chinese convicted of dealing in it were ex- 
ecuted in front of the British factories, aa an eunieat of the 
determination of the authorities to stop the trade. But it 
was of no avail. The trade was illegal, every pound of opium 
was smuggled into the country in direct violation of the laws 
of the empire, yet the authorities were powerless to atop it. 

In 1839 the imperial conimissioner Lin was sent to Canton 
with full authority to stop the trade as best he could. He 
demanded that all opium in the hands of foreign merchanta 
should be delivered to him, and enforced this demand by 
stopping all trade until it was done. More than 20,000 chests 
were delivered into his hands. The entire quantity was de- 
stroyed. An American merchant who witnessed the deatruo- 
Iton was astonished " that while Christian governments 
were growing and farming this deleterious drug, this pagan 
monarch should nobly dL^idain to enrich his treasury with a 
sale which could not fall short of $20,000,000." 

After this, trade was resumed and opium smuggling went 
on as before. In 1S40 the English were declared to be out- 
laws, and their trade was stopped. The English then, regard- 
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, strong protest from the United States consul, 
declared a blockade of the river and port of Canten on the 
28th of January, 1840. This was the beginning of active 
hostUities against the Chinese. The city of Canton waa b«m- 
barded and captured. This glorious feat of arms was unneces- 
Hary and of no practical benefit ; unlesa it be regarded, as one 
British author has declared it, aa retribution for the destruc- 
tion of the opium. Aa & result of this great conquest of British 
arms over matclilockB and culverina, the treaty of Nanking 
was signed, which accorded privileges of residence to British 
Hubjects at Canton, Amoy, Shanghai, Fooehow, and Nlngpo, 
ceded the ialnnd of Hong-Kong to the crown, and bound the 
Chinese government to pay an enormous indemnity for the 
opium so justly destroy od^pium which was contraband and 
liable to confiscation under the laws of all civilized countries. 
This treaty led to the openingjof diplomatic relations between 
China and the United States. President Tyler alluded to its 
provisions in hla message to Congress in December, 1842, and 
at the aanie time referred to the importance of our commercial 
relations with China. They require, he said, " at the present 
moment, a degree of attention and vigilance such as there 
is no agent of this government on the spot to l>estow." He 
recommended the appointment of a comraisaioner to exercise 
watchful care over the concerns of American citizens, the pro- 
tection of their persona and property, empowered to hold 
intercourse with local authorities and also with the emperor, 
through high government officers. 

Mr. Caleb Gushing was aoon after appointed commissioner 
and envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
China. He arrived at Macao in the U. 8. steamer Brandy- 
wine in February, 1844, with the intention of proceeding 
directly to Peking to present his letters to the emperor. But 
the newly appointed Chinese commissioner at Canton, Tsi- 
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yeng, or Keying, strongly deprecated any thought of a journey 
to the capital, or even to Tientsin, saying that the appearance 

of the American ships on the coast would give rise to much 
anxiety and excitement among the people, and offering many 
arguments agaiuat the propriety of the imdertaiiing. Mr. 
Gushing finally yielded to these protestations, which was 
doubtless the wisest policy at the time. 

Mr. Gushing succeeded in negotiating a treaty, known as 
the treaty of Wang Hiya, which was signed July 3, 1844. 
By this treaty five porta were opened to American trade, 
privileges of residence granted to citizens of the United States, 
port regulations established, and two very important conces- 
sions secured, the first involving the right of foreigners to 
be tried by their own consular or other government authori- 
ties, the second according to the United States all privilegea 
and advantages which China might concede to any other 
nation. These two provisions, known as exterritoriality and 
(he favored nation clause, have been, and still are, of the 
greatest importance to foreigners in China and also in 
Japan. 

A feature of the agreement is the privilege of direct corre- 
spondence between the United States government and "the 
court, such correspondence to be transmitted through certain 
designated officers at the open ports. 

The successful and prompt negotiation of this treaty was no 
doubt due to the fact that the Chinese commissioner became 
fully convinced that the United States did not desire to 
take possession of Chinese territory or to extort money or 
to offend the national pride or dignity. 

The selection of Caleb Gushing as the first diplomatic repre- 
sentative of this country was most fortunate and wise. Look- 
ing over the correspondence conducted by him with the 
Chinese oflicials in the light of later years of experience in 
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dealing with those personages, one can butl feel' iaipifsseA 
with his keen insight into their strange character and 
Ever excessively courteous, In oonfonuUy with the 
s of the East, he was firm in maintaining' the dignity 
and power of the United States. The treaty wfiich he 
negotiated was the result of the wisest diplomacy, through 
which we secured greater prestige and even more honorable 
concessions than British arrogance had enforced at the 
cannon's mouth. It was British trade which opened China 
with powder and ball and the sttcrMce of thousands of lirea 
and the payment of an enormous indemnity. But it was the 
United States which first secured the right of diplomatic 
correspondence with Peking. Although our minister was 
finally induced to desist from his avowed purpose to visit 
Peking and present his letter to the emperor in person, we 
can be sure now, that it was far better that he should have 
acquiesced in tills, than to have made the journey under 
the same conditions as the earlier embassies of Lord Macart^ 
ney and Lord Amherst, who knowingly traveled, at least 
by tacit acquiescence, as bearers of tribute. 

In the year 1657 Mr. William B. Beed was appointed envoy 
and minister of t!ie United States. Esperieoce had already 
shown the necessity of a revision of the treaty and of a more 
rigid enforcement of its provisions. The British and French 
were united in their demands upon China and desired the 
assistance of the United States in armed co-operation. Thla, ■ j 
however, was refused. Our policy was to gain everything* i 
necessary by peaceful means and friendly overtures alone ; 
a course also most consistently followed by the Russian minis- 
ter, Count Pontiatine. Mr. Reed was particularly instructed 
to say to the Chinese that we were not parties to the existing 
Iiostllities — the secoDd-opium war, as it may justly b& termed, 
iaving begun — but our people desired only to engage In 
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trade under suitable guarantees for their protectioi 
that the Unltfd States government did not wish to legi 
the opium trade, in violation of the laws of China. 

The oorreapondenre between the Chinese Commissioner"' 
Yeh, at Canton, and Mr. Keed ia curiously illustrative of 
the skill and elegance of composition ao tj-pical of a learned 
Chinese lUplomat. Mr. Beed says that citizens of the United 
Staiea "have suffered many wrongs from the tuicrs and 
people of China." Yeh says t "But allow me to olaserve, 
that since the merchants and citizens of the United States 
have corae to China to tnide, they have ever t)een treated with 
courtesy and feindness, and therefore can have no wrongs 
to redress." When Mr, Reed expressed his regret that the 
comnuBSioner was unahle to meet him for a personal inter- 
vlew, the commissioner replied: "From this It is plainly 
to he perceived that your escellency well understands the 
position of things, and the heartfelt regrets which you 
express have greatly tranquilized my feelings" — which means 
that a personal Interview la not necessary, and indeed it 
was not accorded. In fact, the tranquil and extremely 
arrogant Yeh could not be made to acknowledge that than 
waH anything wrong or inoperative about the old treaty. 
"Our two countries," he said, "are like two good Mends," 
and since making the treaty " are still In every respect db 
the best of terms." 

The scene of action now changes. Finding satisfactory 
negotiation at Canton impoasible, Mr, Eeed determined to 
proceed to Peking. The British and French fleets were about ^ 
to sail for the mouth of the Peiho, there to demand s 
faction for their wrongs, if necessary by an armed demonstra- J 
tlon at Peking. Mr. Beed accompanied them, and was 9 
an observer of all that took place at Taku, hut not a partici- 
pant in any of the warlike operations. All his influence was 
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' exerted to prevent hostilities, but ia vain. The ftUiee 
captured the Taliii forts and sailed up the tortuous chatmel to 
Tientsin, where new treaties were drawn up by all the powers 
represented and duly signed. It waa agreed that ratifications' 
should be exchanged the next year. 

The treaty negotiated by Mr. Heed, signed June 18, 1858, 
gave to the United States the right of direct correspondence 
with the p r i 
council at the capi- 
tal. Under certain 
limitations the 
United Btatesmin- 
Ister was to be al- 
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Peking annually, 
but permanent res- 
granted. The ports 
Niuchwang, Tang- 
chow (Chefoo), 
Swatow, Taiwan, 
Tameui, and 
Kiungehow were 
opened to foreign 
trade at this time. 
When this treaty 
was signed, and 
for several years 
before and afterwards, the couatry waa in the midst of a 
disastrous civil war, which threatened the dynasty with 
extinction and the restoration of tlie Mings. This was 
the famous Taiping insurrection. We can only allude to Its 
origla and progress. The emperor, Tao Kuang, died on the 
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26th of Febniarj", 1850. " At the hour mao in the morning, 
his celestial majesty transmitted llie Imperial dignity to his 
fourth SOI), and In the evening at the hour of hai, he set off 
for the atmde of the gods." The new emperor was a young 
man of nineteen, who assumed the title of Hienfung. One of 
bis first acts was to dL^miss and degrade two of the 1>est and 
higliest officers in the court, and appoint in their steud persona 
most fanatically opposed to the foreign barbarians, as the 
Europeans were dettignated. 

There was au old prophecy current in China that about thia 
time, 1851, the former dynasty of the Mings would be re-estab- 
lished. This gave a sort of prophetic promise of victory to 
the rebellion, which just then broke out in Kiangsi and soon 
assumed such threatening proportions as aertouaiy to en- 
danger the government. It was originally a religious move- 
ment, inspired without any doubt by tlie teachings of the 
Christian missionaries, although by no means conducted In 
the Interest, or with any clear conception, of the Christian 
religion. In 1852 the pretender occupied a throne at Nan- 
king and issued edicts dated "the first year of Taiping of 
the dynasty of the late Mings." • 

This great rebellion, which for ten long years desolated the 
country, was finally suppressed with foreign aid. Tlie British 
general, Gordon, has worn ail the t&rae and laurels for the re- 
sult, but the true victor was the one who organized and led 
the Ever Victorious Army. We read of him In English 
hoolts as " an American adventurer named Ward." He may 
have been an adventurer and he certainly was an American 
named Frederick Ward ; but lie fell at the head of his men In 
1862, at a time when General Gordon had only to reap the 
honors for the completion of a work already nearly done. 
Whatever may be said on the other side as to the relative 
merits of the two men, the one a mere " adventurer," if you 
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like, the other an officer in the British army, one 
to testify how the Chinese recognized the services of our 
countryman. Only two foreigners have ever been awarded 
posthumous honora by the emperor of China, One of these 
ia Frederick Ward and the other Anson Burlingame. 

Mr. Reed departed from China in December, 1858, leaving 
Mr. S. W. Williams charge d' affaires. He was succeeded by 
Mr. John E. Ward, who brought the treaty over for ratifica- 
tion. Arriving at Shanghai he was met by coniniisaionera 
from Peking, who endeavored to have the ratiflcationa ex- 
changed there. But Mr, Ward was instructed to go to Peking, 
and, although no place was designated in the treaty for the 
exchange of ratifications, he proposed that it should be done 
at Peking. The British treaty, however, mentioned Peking 
particularly, and the British and French plenipotentiaries 
were determined to carry out the agreement. But unexpected 
■obstacles were in the way. The very reaiiona which Mr, 
Ward urged for prompt action, in order that the treaty should 
be ratified on or before the 18th of June, the date specified, 
were ingeniously made an excuse for delay by the commis- 
sioners. They twisted the words about in this way : " But, 
aa In our view the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty 
ta a matter of high importance to both countries, it ia unde- 
sirable that it be hastily done." 

It soon became obvious that the commissioners were de- 
'termined to delay the exchange of ratifications beyond the 
date appointed and also that they designed to prevent the 
foreign envoys from reaching Peking, The latter decided to 
lose no more time, so they left Shanghai and in a few days 
were again at anchor in the Gulf of Pechili, Greatly to their 
surprise they found the entrance to the Peiho closed by barri- 
cades, and the forta at Taku repaired and strengthened. The 
indications were that the approach of the foreigners to Pe- 
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king would be met with resinbince. The British admiral de- 
manded the removal of the obstructions, adding that if not 
removed by the morning of tlie 2!>th of July he would order 
them blown up. Mr, Ward, however, determined to make 
an atteniiit to reach Peking in advance. Accordingly he 
croBsed the bar early on Friday morning in a small steamer, 
but when about half a mile from the forta the steamer 
grounded and he had to remain there until the evening tide 
enabled hii* U> n--lurn to the Powhatan. About midnight the 
British begun removing the barriers and the forts opened Are 
on the ships. The nest day the battle began in earnest, and 
the British suffered an Ignominious defeat. This broke off 
all negotiations on the part of the Engliah and French, who 
forthwith returned to Shanghai. 

Mr. "Ward, however, opened correspondence with the gov- 
ernor of Chihli and expressed his desire to visit Peking in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty. In reply the- 
governor stated that he would be conducted to Peking from 
Pehtang, a port a few miles north of Taku, and that carts^ 
horses, and coolies would be provided for the journey by the 
provincial treasury. Accordingly Mr. Ward and his suite 
went to Peking ; but during their brief sojourn there they 
were subjected to euch restrictions that they were unable to 
see much of the city. 

When Mr. Ward proposed the exchange of ratifications, he 
was told that before any business could be transacted in the 
city he must be received by the emperor. This was accom- 
panied with the intimation that he must kneel before hia 
majesty, but as such a ceremony could not be arranged, the 
audience was given up. Since without It the business could 
not be conducted at the capital, ratifications were finally 
exchangediit Pehtang on the 'leth of August, 1859. 

The next year the British and French returned to the Peiha 
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with a powerful fleet and army. They agaia captured the 

forta at Taku and marohcd to Peking, Their treaties were 
ratified in the Hall of Ceremonies and the British embassy 
was then established in the city. 

We now puas over a few years not devoid of interest, he- 
cauae their events do not require espeeial attontion here, Mr, 
Anson Burlinganie became United States minister in 18C3, 
He was the first of our representatives to reside In Peking. 
His policy, which he described aa "an effort to substitute 
fair diploniiitic action in China for force," was eminently suo- 
cessful, and made him popular at the Chinese court. In 1867 
he left the diplomatic service of the United States, and was 
chosen by the Chinese as their representative to all the 
foreign powers with which they iiad treaty relations. His mis- 
sion as the envoy of China to America and Europe did much 
to open the minds of the people to the fact that the Chinese 
had made great progress in literature and arts. But his death 
tiefore he could return to Peking prevented the f\ill results of 
his labors from being felt in China. The so-called Burlingame 
treaty, negotiated by him iu behalf of China in 1888, contains 
the following declaration, which is of interest now because of 
ita hearing upon the later action of the- United States con- . 
cerning Chinese immigration : " The United States and the 
emperor of China cordially recognize the inherent and in- 
alienable right of man to change his home and his allegiance, 
and also the mutual advantages of the free migration and 
immigration of their citizens and subjects respectively from 
the one country to tlie other for the purposes of curiosity, 
trade, or as permanent residents." 

This treaty was made after we liad experienced the results 
of twenty years of Chinese immigration. Mr. Burlingame 
liad encouraged it in 18GS by saying that a mUlion Chinese 
would find employment on the Pacific coast. Then was the 
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Ume when the people of California welcomed the CbioeHA. 
The development of the vast resourcea of that ettite was ren- 
dered possible by their presence. Even up to the year 1831 it 
was scarcely possible for the formers of California to flnd 
laborers enough to carry on their work, find the cry was 
heard that only high wages would bring the Chinese over ! 

But the Cliinese immigration had become an element la 
local politics, and the most unfounded and impossible aaser- 
tions were made against them. When there were about 
75,000 of them in California, and Jess than 94,000 in the whole 
country, it was declared " a well-known fact " that there were 
more than 150,000 of them in California, and the absurd pre- 
diction was made that "tlie Chinese population will, in the 
near future, exceed the population of Americans and all other 
races t-ombined." This was In face of the fact that the Chi- 
nese population here was actually decreasing, and when there 
waa even a smaller number of Chinese in the state of Cali- 
fornia than there were colored people in the District of 
Columbia. In considering the course of our legislation upon 
this subject, it should not be forgotten that the Chhiese came 
here originally at our own solicitation, that they were an im- 
portant element in the development of the state of California, 
that the Burlingame treaty guarantees " every privilege and 
complete protection to Americans in China," and " equal 
righta to Chinamen in the United States." 

The socalled Angell treaty of November 17, 1880, was 
the first «tep in a course of restriction of immigration and 
exclusion. In this treaty it is agreed that " the government 
of the United States may regulate, limit, or suspend " the 
coming or residence of Chinese laborers, "but may not ab- 
solutely prohibit it," and that " the limitation or suspension 
shall be reasonable." Taking full advantage of the privileges 
thus granted, an act of Congress was passed May 6, 1882, 
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suapeoding the coming of Chinese laborers for ten years 
and requiring that Chinese persona not liiborers who desire to 
enter the United States, shall provide themselves with certifi- 
cates from their government. It also provided for the Issue of 
certificates to Chinese residents in this country who desired to 
go home and return. At a later period the certificates 
thus issued and accepted in good faJth by the Chinese were 
arbitrarily repudiated, and our customs offleera at San Fran- 
cisco no longer recognized their validity. 

The act of 1882 was amended in July, 1884, increasing the 
stringency of Its provisions and extending the time of its 
operation two years — until 1894. 

Both these acts, while purporting to admit persons not 
laborers, require that such persons shall eshtbit certificates 
from the Chinese government attesting the faet. It is practi- 
cally impossible to obtain such certificatea, as the framera 
of the bill doubtless knew very well. 

The climas of Injustice was reached by the passage of 
the Scott act, October 1, 1888. This absolutely prohibits the 
return of Chinese laborers to the United States and declares 
all certificates hitherto issued in pursuance of law, void and of 
DO eflTect. Since the opening of China the foreign powers, 
through their ministers at Poking, have been incessantly de- 
manding that China should obsen-e her treaties. A more 
conspicuous disregard of treaty obligations than is involved 
in the passage of the Scott act by the Congress of the United 
States cannot he found. It is absolute exclusion not only 
of laborers who come intending to remain in the country hut, 
aa at one time construed by the Treasury Department, prohi- 
bition even of travelers in transit. To make the matter 
atiU more discreditable to the United States, at the time when 
this act was passed, a treaty, which involved a prohibition 
of the immigration of Chinese laborers and which originated 
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wilh the Chinese government, had been considered by tlie 
Senate, amended iu minor details, and, tlie amendments 
having Ijeen acwpted as satisfactory by the Chinese minister 
at Washington, had licen sent to Peking for ratiflcation. 
This treaty gave to ub all we could possibly demand. In the 
preamble it ruidn as follows : 

"Whereas the government of China, in view of the an- 
tagonism and much depreoated and serious disorders to which 
the prL«ence of Chinese lalwrers has given rise in certain 
porta of the United States, deslrea to prohibit the emigration 
of such laborers (Tom China to the United Btates," etc. 

Article I. OB amended reads: "For a period of twenty 
years the coming ... of Ciiinese laborers to the United 
States shall be absolutely prohibited and this prohibition 
shall extend to the return of Ciiinese laborers who are not 
now in the United States, whether holding return certiflcatefl 
under existing laws or not." 

There was no reason at the time to apprehend that the 
treaty would not be ratified. The Chinese did not recognize 
that there was any necessity for special haste about it and 
they had some further propositions to submit for considera,- 
tion. But the demand was made through our minister, 
Mr. Denby, for immediate ratification. This met with no 
reply and it was therefore considered that ratiiication of 
their own treaty was refused. 

The Scott act therefore received the President's signature 
and became a law. As regards the action of Congress in 
this matter it was " the first time," as Mr. Evarts declared, 
" in the diplomatic history of tills country of an intervention 
by legislative action while there was a treaty negotiated 
by this government in all its constitutional forms pending for 
adoption by a foreign nation." Mr, Sherman declared that if 
Great Britain were to act thus toward the American people, 
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lie "would without bealtatioa vote for a declaxation of non- 
intcrcouree or war." 

The Chinese always maintained that they did not refuse to 
ratify the treaty. This ia true enough, and at the time whea 
the Scott act was passed there was no reason to doubt that 
they would sign the treaty. But later diecloanres indicate that 
already they had begun to realize that the treaty proposed by 
themselves was a mistake — that it was a serioua matter thus 
to sign away a nation's rights and privileges. That such 
an act was possible shows how lightly the high offlcera of the 
government at Peking esteem the privileges of their people 
abroad, but more clearly still how ignorant they are of their 
material interests in foreign lands. Before the time for the 
ratification of that treaty arrived, the action of one of the Aus- 
tralian colonies together with the representations of the 
Chinese minister at London, served to open the eyes of the 
Peking officials, and it is doubtful whether the treaty would 
ever have been ratified. 

Coming down to the present time, a number of bills were 
Introduced in the Fifty-second Congress to regulate or stop 
"the immigration of Chinese, two of which, the Geary bill and 
the one drawn up at the Treasury Department and introduced 
by Mr, Sherman, were intended absolutely to close our ports 
to all Chinese except government officials. The less said 
about these bills, and the sooner they drop into oblivion, 
the better. The former passed the House by a vote of 179 
in the affirmative. It may yet rise to confront us as an 
example of the u tter disregard of our legislators of the highest 
obligations of this nation, 

Aa one of the Chinese ministers wrote concerning the Scott 
act, he " was not prepared to learn , . . that there was 
a way recognized in the law and practice of your eountiy, 
whereby your government could release itself from treaty 



obligation!) without roiiHultation with or the oooaent of the 
other party." 

Although the Geary bill waa too tmrsh u laeaaUTe to receive 
the support of the Seuate, the practical effect of the blU 
which was passed and which became a law on the 5th of May, 
, is scarcely less unjust and oppressive. This law con- 
tinues in force all existing laws relative to Chinese inunigm- 
tlon for ten years from the passage of the act. It also requires 
all Chinese laborers In the country who are legally entitled to 
remain, to obtain certificates of residence within one year. 

The Chinese minister has made a strong protest a^inst the 
passage of this bill. Hla ground of complaint is that it 
renews the Scott liiw of 1888, denies the right of baU to 
Chinese in habeas corpus cases, and requires registration 
under conditions which in most instances are practically 
Impossible to fulfill. The last is the most serious considera- 
tion because it afleets every Chinese laborer in the country. 
Owing to the regulations enforced during the last ten years, 
by fer the greater number of Chinese laborers now here 
arrived before the exclusion act of 1882. Since that time up 
to June 30, 1890, 56,263 Chinese have arrived with certifi- 
cates of previous residence, and of new arrivals, presumably 
not laborers, there have been only 10,242. Now, the total 
Chinese population in the United States does not exceed 
110,000 — a ridiculously small number to cause a great nation to 
break its faith. It may be said that practically every one 
of these who is a lalwrer, is sow obliged to establish his right 
a in the country by the evidence of at least one white 
witness, wlio must have Icnown him ten years ago. or 
before the law of 1882 was passed. The utter Impossibility of 
securing such witnesses is obvious. The law therefore is 
not only one to exclude Chinese immigrants but it will 
liave the eCCtei of sending aw^ thousands of industrious, 
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frugal, and inoffenaive laborers, who have both a moral 
and a legal right to remain here. And the quei^tion must arise 
In the minds of all who study this subject, whether the 
makers of the laws of this great nation are bound by any con- 
siderations of national honor. If not, if treaties are to be dis- 
regarded and abrogated without warning or just cause, other 
nations than China will begin Ui ask. concerning the valae 
of such engagementa with this country. 

This chapter is already bo long as to preclude any discussion 
of the condition and influenoes of the Chinese population 
in the United States. So far as the writer's personal obaervar- 
tion and inquiries on the Paciflo eoust extend, and consider- 
ing also the weight of the published testimony concerning the 
Chinese, it would appear that most of the charges brought 
against them are either gross exaggerations or utterly 
felse. But it is Impossible to refute them here. If the 
opinloQ of an individual who has a knowledge of the Chinese 
In their native land is of any value, it may be said that 
they are a far more desirable class of inunigrant laborers than 
a large proportion of the Inilf million who annually come 
&om Europe to increase our population and Influence our 

It is Impossible to foresee what the relations between the 
United States and China will be in the near fiiture, "Whether 
the Chinese will resent the recent action of Congreaa by with- 
drawing their legation from Washington, and also by adopt- 
ing measures to expel Americans from China, la uncertain ; 
but it cannot be doubted that the interests of American 
citizens in China have been jeopardized, and perhaps Irre- 
trievably ruined ; not merely our present interests In the trade 
with China or the present business and employments of 
our countrymen in China, but opportunities which the 
near future is opening there to foreign enterprise greater than 
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ever befon.', but now, doubtless, clost'd to the people of thSa 
uallon. These opportunities have never been fiiirly presented 
to tho people of the United States. There are few persons 
■ufBciently fiunlllar with the eaormoua resourcea of Cliina 
ftud with the policy which, arroj;ant, conservative, Boapicioua 
na It la, la still tending toward their development, to foresee 
and take full advantage of the future course of events ta thai 
country. 

7here i^s still one Important feature about the foreign rela- 
tions of China which can only be briefly referred to here — the 
oonditioiia imder which foreign mlnistera are received by the 
emperor. Although the ports of China were opened to trade 
by foreign demands enforced by powder and ball, not one 
foreign envoy has for two hundred years been received by the 
emperor on terma recognizing the equality of the nation he 
represented. Imperial audiences have been very few It is 
true ; but they have been frequently demanded. There was 
one in 1873, which was a mistabe on the part of the foreign 
ministers, for which they were severely CTitioiaed at the time. 
But so subtle are the ways of Chinese diplomacy that the 
errors of 1873 were repeated in 1891. The explanations of the 
diplomatic corps at Peking are very specious and plausible, 
but the fact remains that the audience was another victory for 
Chinese diplomacy, and the high ministers of the empire 
must have enjoyed it keenly and indulged by themselvea In 
that " smile which Is childlike and bland" over the discom- 
fiture of the foreign envoys. 

At the time of the last audience tho present wrifer penned 
in China the following lines: "The audience question in 
China is not yet settled. It is not much to the credit of 
foreign diplomats that it has so long remained open. A just 
and firm policy, coupled with an intelligent understanding of 
Chinese afFairs and Chinese character, would have accom- 
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pllehed long ago what years of diplomalic intercourse with- 
out a deiiiied policy or purpose have not done. The audience 
was granted : but has the persistent barrier of Chinese self- 
assumed superiority and supremacy been broken ? Do we, or 
does any nation on the face of the earth, stand on an equality 
in Chinese eyes with the Chinese themselves ? Certainly not. 
If we are not tribute bearers in fact, we are an Inferior and 
unworthy people. The recent audience may be, for aught we 
know, represented to, and actually regarded by the Chinese 
nation, as a mere formality, not in any sense, as it should be, 

an acknowledgment of equality in rank or power 

Future audiences are to be held in a special hall to be erected 
for the purpose. But may not this be another trap set for the 
unwary ministers by Clitneae diplomacy? It is doubtful if 
the emperor would even now grant an audience to a foreign 
envoy in the imperial palace without the ceremony of the 
kotow. This fact may prove of greater significance in future 
than it now appears." Subsequent events and experiences 
have fully sustained the views then expressed. 

The more one studies and reasons and attempts to fkthom 
the peouliarities of the Chinese, the more he becomes con- 
scious of the vast gulf which separates us froni participation 
In the culture and thoughts and motives of that people. We 
cannot understand them, but we are forced to acknowledge 
their high culture, and to recognize that It is this wh:ch lies 
at the foundation of a great and successful empire. We learn 
to respect it for its permanence and antiquity, as well as 
for what it has led up to in industry and arts. And If ever 
we would boast of our own superior attainments In literature 
or science, let us not forget how very recently all this has 
come to us. What was there of our civilization in the 
thirteenth century ? At that time China was at the height of 
lier prosperity, with a civilization which extended back 
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for many (viituricH an<l a written language which can be 
tnuM'd liack, piThaiw, to tlie time of the ancient Aflsyrians, 
long U'fori' tlio ancH^stors of the Chinese began their eastward 
marrh and founded an empire on the shores of the Yellow 
Sea. Tlicy us<*d tho magnetic needle in the fourth century, 
and printed iMM)kH in tlie tenth century, five hundred years 
l-efore tliat art \va« known in Kurope. 
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The empire of Japan was founded 660 years before the 
advent of Christ and was bjx absolute monarohy uotil 1889, 
■when the despotism was aboUahed and a constitution 
adopted. It consists of four islands lying east of China, with 
an area of 147,655 square miles, or nearly as large as the state 
of California, and a population of 40,000,000, or a little more 
tlian that of France. The army consists of 80,000 men with 
32B guns, and all its firearms, ordnance, and ammunition are 
made in Japanese arsenals. The navy is composed of seven- 
teen steel and iron vessels, five composite and three wooden 
vessels, of 37,600 aggregate tonnage, and 11,463 officers and 
men. The imports in 1890 amounted to $80,000,000, about 
$7,000,000 of which was bought from the United States. The 
exports for the same year amounted to $55,000,000, of which 
$20,000,000 was aold to the United States. 

The first intercourse of Japan with Europeans resulted from 
a visit of a Portuguese company to Nagasaki in 1545, with 
whom commercial relations were established. They were 
followed by the Dutch in 1600 and the British East India 
Company in 1613, with whom similar commerce was opened. 
Owing, however, to the intrigues and political intermeddling 
of Catholic missionaries, a ^.ecree of the government expelling 
foreigners from the country was enforced in 1611) o 
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alieiu' exwpt a few Dutch tnulers, who were permitted, under 
severe restrictions, to nnaain within cert^a limits of the 
couQiry. 

This rigorous isolation from the other nations of the world 
was carefully maintaiued for neariy three centuries. But it 
must not be inferred tliat the Japanese were ignorant of all 
that happened during these many years, In Europe and Asia, 
Bince one of the conditions imported upon the few Dutch 
residents remaining in the empire was that they were to 
collect and report to the government all important or interest- 
ing information relating to other nations. This Information, 
studiously concealed from the people, was regularly commuut- 
cated to the emperor and his advisera. Thus they had 
constant and accurate knowledge of the progress of European 
oconmerce and the British and Russian encroachments into 
Asia. Thpy gave the closest study to the march of these 
events. They saw that the intrusions of Western civilization 
were inevitable and that, in the near future, they too would 
have to face the problem. Hence they were prepared, how- 
ever unwillingly, to break down the barriers that had l)een so 
long and Bueceasfully maintained and, by virtue of necessily, 
to enter into relations with the outer world. 

At this auspicious period, Commodore Perry of the Ameri- 
can navy, specially commissioned by his government, entered 
the bay of Yedo. Although accompanied by an armament 
isufficient to have enforced any demand, he seems to have 
depended alone, for the success of his plans, upon the im- 
pressive moral eficct that would result from such a display 
of force ; and hi8 conduct toward the Japanese authorities was 
marked by a scrupulous regard for their government and 
a punctihous respect for their people. After a few days of 
pleasant intercourse and the interchange of courteous civihtiea 
with the natives, be conamunicated to them the object of Iiis. 
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mission and confliled to their care dlspatchea to be conveyed 
to the emperor. Then he weighed anchor and, without wfdt- 
ing for any reply from the government, put to aea. This 
strange species of diplomacy, so ftilly in line with Japanese 
Ideas of propriety, had a happy effect ; for, contrasting 
this conduct of the Americans with that of the British and 
Russians toward Eastern countries, the people were deeply Im- 
pressed with the delicate sense of honor displayed by- the 
Americans ; and, conscious of their inability longer to avert 
foreign intercourse, they were now prepared to entertain 
our advances favorably. 

Under these circumstances, Commodore Perry agidn entered 
the Japanese waters in 1854, one year from the date of his first 
visit. This long period of time had afforded tlie Japanese 
an opportunity for careful deliberation; and, in view of 
file necessity of opening the country to foreign intercourse and 
of the apprehension tliat they might soon have to 
experience some of the peculiar tactics of European diplomacy, 
they decided to respond to the advances of the United States 
government. Thus it happened that the visit of Commodore 
Perry waa most opportune, and that officer, who had carefully 
acquainted himself with the circumstances, at once addressed 
himself to the auccessful accomplishment of his delicate task. 
His various steps In the process of negotiation were taken with 
caution, and his gracious and courteous conduct so completely 
dispelled suspicion that he was regarded aa the representative 
of a friendly power with whom Japan might safely treat. 
Thenceforth his overtures, couched in deferential terms and 
ftee from every species of dictation and assumption, were 
reapectfuUy and favorably considered by the Japanese govern- 
ment ; so that, after some short delays incident to the arrange- 
ment of such matters, a treaty between Japan and the United 
States was signed. This treaty, the first one entered into- 
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by Japitu, has resulted in the opening of the cwuntry to the 
world and, supplemented as it has l)eea by our Just conduct 
toward that people, lias given to the United States a prestige 
and influence In Japan that no other nation so fully enjoys. 

In 1855, Mr. Townsend Harris was appointed consul 
general of the United States to Japan by President Bn- 
chanan and, proceeding there, established his residence at 
Sbinfodaon the bay of Yedo, a port opened to our commeree 
under the treaty negotiated by Commodore Perry. From the 
beginning of his official career, this remarkable person exer- 
cised great influence In Japanese afTalrs. Although trained 
to mercantOe pursuits, and without any previous experience 
in diplomacy, he seems to have understood intuitively the 
character of the Japanese and to have perfectly compr^ 
bended the complicated situation that had resulted from the 
opening of the country to foreign intercourse. And it should 
be recorded to his honor and to the credit of the government 
he BO ably represented, that the great influence wielded by 
him was always exerted in a spirit of liberality toward Japan 
and with unswerving fidelity to the Interests of bis country. 

Boon after his arrival there evidences of a popular revolu- 
tion were manifested. The opening of the country to for- 
eigners, accepted as inevitable by the state, was resisted by 
the people, who were not yet willing to receive the western 
barbarians. The ruler was considered as a usurper and con- 
spiracies were formed for his overthrow. Many of the power- 
ful territorial nobles were in revolt. The country w^as In a 
state of chronic dii^order and, amidst it all, those foreign na- 
tions that had followed the United States in mailing treaties 
with Japan, were holding the government to the strictest re- 
sponsibility, in spite of the fact that it was doing everything 
in Its power falthflilly to comply with the treaties. Mr, Har- 
ris alone seemed to comprehend the real situation and to ex- 



tend, his Bympalhy and aid to the government. "While care- 
flilly guarding the interests of his own country, he refiiaed to 
lend hia sanction to any harsh or oppressive measures and, by 
his prudent course, succeeded in obtaining from Japan all 
those concessions that are the bases of existing treatiee. In 
1857 he made a treaty enlarging the privileges granted to lis 
in the Perry treaty and secured, among other advantages, the 
opening of the port of Nagasaki as well aa the right of per-- 
manent residence for Americans at the porta of Shimoda and 
Hakodate. But liis greatest diplomatic triumph was in the 
successful conclusion of the treaty of 1858, when, alone and 
unattended, lie was the first foreign representative to be re- 
ceived in private audience at Yedo by the shogun, where, 
without any show of force or compulsion, he persuaded the 
governra.ent to enter into another treaty ttiat revolutionized 
the relations of Japan with foreign nations. It is to his 
credit that, notwithstanding his great prestige and Influence, 
he Insisted upon no unjust exactions, but negotiated in the 
true American spirit of justice and tolerance ; and there la 
little doubt but that, if the then tottering government could 
have had the co-operation of other powers in enforcing the 
terms of that treaty, Japan would have no reason to 
complain of the restrictionB of succeeding treaties nor would 
foreign powers have to contend with the irritating obstacles 
that now hamper their intercourse with Japan. 

The visit of Mr. Harris to Yedo, as special ambassador of 
the "United States, deserves some special notice, on account of 
the careful and minute instructions of the government in ref- 
erence to the nianner of his conveyance to, and reception at, 
the capital The governor of Shimoda, where Mr. Karris lived, 
B ordered to accompany him with his staff and the in- 
J q]ector of roads was commanded to provide relays of men and 
' horsea and to take care that the roads and bridges on the 
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ivay, as well aa tbc lodging places, fthould be placed 
order. Householdera were required U> keep the rood In fivnt 
of their houses cleanly swept and the people were forbidden 
to gather in crowds in front of shops or at the windows to ■ 
gaze at the proeesBloa of Mr. Harris. The executive offioen j 
oi the Tycoon were directed to tnulte all needful preparatioDfl' 1 
to facilitate hia visit and for hU aceonimodalion at the cap- 
ital, as well OS for hia visit to the imlace and hia audience with 
the Tycoon and council. Hia route upon entering the capital^ 
bis visit to the castle, and his way to the palace of Priuce 
Hotta, where he should lodge, were oU dictated hy special 
order of the government. The preliminaries and farmalitie» 
of his audience, and tlie dress of the oSicials to be in attend-' 
ance at the reception were particularly prescribed. A special- 
memoraDdum was arranged of the places to be visited and tf — 
streets to be traversed by the American ambassador duriny' 
his stay at the capital, and, in short, every detail and c 
mony that could add to the dignity of his mission and 
phasize the sincere friendship and consideration of the Jap- 
anese for Mr, Harris, were carefully studied and minutely 
carried out. It is a gratifying fact that these high honors 
were first extended to our representative and that he him- 
self was so worthy of this attention and esteem. 

Mr, Harris was succeeded as United States minister hy Mr. 
Pruyn, and, during the service of the latter in Japan, a 
the diflflcultiea between the ahogun and the powerful n6bl« 
who had espoused the cause of the mikado. These troublesi 
culminated in the attempt, by the daimio of Nogato, to closefl 
the straits of Slmoneseki, and, in the execution of his pui 
pese, he fired upon the merchant vessels of foreign poweTS.1 
The conduct of this rebel against the legitimate government^ 
of Japan led to tbc expedition of the allied fleet to thof 
waters, participated in by the vessels of the United Stat€a,J 
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Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands, the result of 
which was that, after bombarding Simoneaeki and otherwise 
punishing the rebel daimio, these foreign powers exacted 
from Japan an indemnity of $3,000,000. The foreign repre- 
sentatives, under the leadership of the British minister, at- 
tempted to use two thirds of this sum aa a corruption fund to 
extort from the ghogun further concesaiona, but he resisted 
their overtures and assumed its payment. Unhappily, how- 
ever, for Japan, he yielded far enough to agree to the tariff of 
1866, to which the "United States, through Mr. Portman, 
charge d' affaires, was a i>arty, by the terms of which Japan 
was bound to levy a rate of duty on foreign merchandise not 
exceeding five per cent during the pleasure of the treaty pow- 
ers, and although the treaty provided for the revision of this 
tariff within a specifled period, yet it has been so far impos- 

Irible for Japan t« gain the consent of these powers with the 

^exception of the United States. 

r Our government fully manifested its appreciation of the in- 
justice done to a friendly nation by providing, in the treaty of 
1871, that Japan should arrange her tariff in such manner 
that the owners and cultivators of her soil might be in a 
measure relieved from the heavy taxes imposed upon them 
by the deficit in her revenues. The United States Congress, 
aJso, in 1883, gave to Japan a further evidence of their good 
will and sense of justice by returning to that government our 
share of the Simoneseki indemnity fund of $3,000,000, at least 
two thirds of which has been popularly regarded as shameless 
extortion. Another proof of friendship and fairness was indi- 
cated in tbe apology of this government for the action of Com- 
mander Selfridge, who violated the sovereignty of Japan by 
firing at a target on her shores ; and an additional act of Jus- 
tice was done in voting a satisfactory indemnity for the kill- 
ing and wounding of several of her citizens, who, unao- 
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<|ualnt^ wltli the oh&raoter of the unexploded Bhells fired by 
thu eonininnclcr, BufTend death or injaiy while trying to §tilp 
the copper from one of the«e missiles. Again, in the postal 
convention of 1873, the United States manifested anew the re- 
spect and confidence due to the Japanese by sarreudering to 
their government the control of lier own postal RQBlrs. This 
senelble and proper recognition of the right and ability of 
Japan to ninnage her own mail system was fiercely assailed by 
European goveniraenta, but the wisdom of the Bt«p was fully 
Jufltlfled by Bimllar favorable action on the part of those gov- 
ernments. Indeed, the kind and litjeral spirit that the United 
Statesbave Invariably manifested toward the Japanese tiaa won 
their confidence and frlendsliip to a degree not enjoyed by any • 
other nation or people. 

The brilliant reception extended by the government and 
people of Japan to General Grant during his visit there 
exdl«d, in America, general admiration and grateful apprecia- 
tion. The occafilon afforded to the Japancie a favorable 
opportunity to demonstrate their high regard for America 
and Americans, and it was improved by them to the fullest 
estent. General Grant was received with royal honors and 
every day of his sojourn was distinguished by fresh mani- 
ttotationa of the high respect and gracious hospitality of 
the entire nation. His journeys through the country assumed 
the semblance of tTlumphal processions, his sojourna in the 
cities were characterized by splendid banquets and brililant 
fiStes, and his voyages, as ha sailed along the shores, were 
replete with spontaneous and splendid welcomes amid the 
roar of cannon, the blaze of fireworks, the waving of banners, 
and the deafening plaudits of a rejoicing people. Upon his 
arrival at Toklo, the capital of Japan, where the most elabo- 
rate preparations had been made for tiis reception, he was 
a regal state to Euriokwan, one of the private palaces 
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of the emperor, whtch liad been destgnuted us hia quarters 
during his stay in the capital. There, attended by a nuiuer' 
ous retinue of the royal officials and servants and surrounded 
by all the refinements of Japanese art and lusury, he was 
entertained with such a rare and splendid Oriental hospltaUty 
as has never been extended to royalty. There he was visited 
by the emperor himself, who, in a private interview, discussed 
with him the policies of state and asked his friendly counsel 
In the various matters relating to the welfare of his subjects 
and to the prosperity and progress of hia country, 

Tlie question that at present overshadows all others in 
the empire of Japan is the revision and reformation of her 
treaties with foreign powers. If, upon the opening of the 
country to foreigners, the government had carefully pursued 
the prudent policy counseled by the American representative, 
it would have been spared many of the evils that now afflict 
the nation ; but, in view of the threatening attitude of 
European diplomatists and the misfortunes that had over^ 
whelmed China, it sought to temporize in the face of appre- 
hended dangers and yielded step by step to the insidious 
demands that were preferred by England, Germany, and Hol- 
land. Thus it granted the right of extraterritoriality, under 
which foreigners are not amenable to Japanese law and by 
virtue of which the consular officers of various nations, notori- 
ously uninstnicted in legal naattera and, in many cases, other- 
wise unfitted for the administration of juatlee, have Bet up 
miniature courts upon the soil of Japan to shield their subjects 
from merited punishment, to involve the natives in technical 
violations of their edicts and afterwards to speculate upon 
their misfortunes and trade upon their fears. They have 
resisted the payment of land taxes, of tonnage and lighthouse 
dues, and tolls upon bridges ; they have quite monopolized the 
ooastwiae trade to the exclusion of Japanese vessels, and, in a 
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notable iiiBtaiice, wben Llie govemmeDt bad diecovered smug' 
gliDg &Dd was adopting proper means to prevent it, the mlBls- 
ter of Great Britain tltreiitened to land troops to assist his 
Goimtrymen in violatioa o( Japanese regulations. 

The tarilTcoDCessioiia also, extorted from the government in 
the same manner, have "Involved the country in financial 
distress. Under their provisions little more than four per cent 
can be collected by Japan upon Imports from Europe, but 
the representative of Great BritiUn still clamored for rcduo- 
Uons and finally succeeded In securing the promise of further 
rebates. By threats and importimities his su^estious and 
demands have from time to time been acceded to until it 
appeared that the government, to avoid loss in the collection 
of its scanty revenues, would be obliged to close Its custom 
houses and declare its ports free to the world. The natural re- 
sult of this foreign interference with the tariff has been to 
destroy a legitimate source of revenue and to burden the 
agricultural interests with taxes that they are unable to 
pay. Under these circumstances the government is fettered 
and prevented from adopting adequate measures for the 
relief of the people, who, groaning under taxes and indignant 
at the wrongs Imposed upon them by foreigners, are begin- 
ning to evince those feelings of detestation for the government 
and disdain for Europeans that may, when least expected, 
overwhelm the country with terrible internal disorders. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

RELATIONS WITH KOREA, SAMOA, AND BIAM. 

77tc kingdom qf Korea. 

The kingdom of Korea is situated in Lhe north-western part 
of Asia on the Pacific Ocean. It has au area of 82,000 square ' 
miles (about that of the state of Kansas), and is a x^ninsula 
'like Florida, with a jMjpulation variously eatimatod at from 
eight to sixteen millions. The religion of the country is 
Buddhist and the Chinese language la spoken. Until within 
recent years, Korea has been closed to the world. The policy 
of the govemioent, like that long practiced by China and 
Japan, was to exclude all foreigners from the country and 
to prevent its citizena from going abroad ; hence it has re- 
mained for ages in a state of secluaion and until lately very 
little waa known of it by the people of the West. 

The United States was the first nation to attempt relations 
with Korea, and tliis was due to a curious aeries of circum- 
stances. An American citizen named Frederick Jenldns, who 
had for some time served as interpreter at the United States 
consulate general at Shanghai, formed a amall band of con- 
spirators of various nationalities In China, chartered an 
American schooner, the General Sh^-man, and sailed for Korea 
early in 1868 for the purpose of robbing the ton ba of the 
deceased sovereigns of that country and holding thei: remains 
Jor ransom. Having soiled up a river some . ance into 
.the interior, the party cast anchor and severa the crew 



went ashore, when, after offering some indignities to Hm 
people, they were arrested. Afterwarda reinforcements from 
the Sherman came to their assistance, rescued them, and took 
them on board. This conduct, however, inflamed the people, 
to such a degree that they attacked the party, killed eight of 
them, carried the others ashore, and destroyed the veeael. 
The leader, Jenkins, escaped and returned to China. 
In March 1S68 shortly after this event, the United States 
ship Shenandoah, 
then In Chinese 
atera, visited Ko- 
rea Upon her re- 
turn, in Jlay, 1868, 
tlie conamimder re- 
ported that al- 
though he had 
flight intercourse 
ivithaomeofthena- 
ti\eB on the coast, 
he bad failed to 
1 am anything in 
reference to the de- 
struction of the 
Sherman and the 
fate of the persons 
captured on board 
that A-essel. 
Ill April follow- 
ing, commiHsioners from Korea were sent to Shanghai with 
the object of learning the state of feeling with reference 
to the destruction of the SIterman and the killing of the 
persons on board that vessel, and to consult with the United 
States consul general as to the propriety of sending an em- 
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baasy to Washington to explain the circuniBtanceB connected 
with tlie affair. They also represented that their govern- 
ment was considering the question of proposing the adoption 
of a treaty of friendship and commerce between the two 
nations. Mr. Seward, becoming Interested in the subject, 
communicated some suggestions to the Department of Btate In 
reference to the propriety of making such a treaty and the 
correspondence was continued for some time. Meanwhile 
Admiral Rogers of the United States Nav^, then in Chinese 
waters, also addressed our government upon the same subject 
and urged the negotiation of a treaty for the protection of 
shipwrecked seamen. 

After prolonged consideration the secretary of state In- 
structed Mr. Frederick F. Low, our minister to China, to 
confer with the Chinese government in reference to the 
conclusion of a treaty with Korea. This course was adopted 
for the reason that Korea was, in some respects, tributary 
to China aud it was therefore deemed proper and advisable 
to secure first the good will and, if practicable, the good offlces 
of that government. The Chinese minister of foreign rela- 
tions, with characteristic eastern diplomacy, had little to 
say upon the subject that might involve him in any re- 
sponsibility, but took occasion to inrorm Mr. Low that 
their relations with Korea were not such as to prevent the 
latter country from making such a treaty. 
The preliminaries having been aa far aa possible arranged, 

\ the American commissioners, Mr. Low, Admiral Rogers, and 
Mr. Seward, with a squadron consisting of the. United 
StatM vessels Colorado, Alaska, Bcnida, Monocaey, and 

I Palos, sailed from China, and arrived, May 30, ISTl, off the 
coast of Korea at the mouth of the Salfie River, fifty mUee 

I from S^oul, the capital of the country. Some of the natives, 
after the display of their customary caution and reservt 
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induced, by tbe friendly demonbt ration h of the AxnericouB, to 
come OH board, where they were entertained with kiadnesB 
and attention and informed of the object of the visit. They 
were also advised that it wan the intention of the admiral 
to send a euireying party up the river on the following day for 
the purpose of murliiug out the channel, to which he hoped no 
objections would be made ; and he requested that the na- 
tives might be informed of their object and that, as their 
ml'^sioQ was peaceful, no hostile demonstrations might be 
made toward them. The natives replied that there would 
Y)e no trouble about the sur\'ey but that, in the matter of a 
treaty, the people and the king were averse to contracting 
relatione with foreign powers. 

The surveying party, iu the Palm, Monocacj/, and some 
steam launches, started on June 1, 1S71, making soundiDga 
and scientific observations, but, upon arrivii^ at a sharp angle 
some distance up the river, batteries on either side of the 
stream were unmasked and fire opened upon tbe Americans. 
The vessels however soon silenced the batteries and drove 
the natives from their forts, aft«r which they returned to 
the squadron. Some days were spent, after tikis occurrence, in 
a correspondence with the local officials with a view to a 
peaceful adjustment of affairs, but their stubborn reticence 
rendered every effort futile. Although informed that an 
apology for the attack upon the surveying party waa expected 
from them, they studiously ignored the subject in their replies 
to the commissioners. Another expedition was therefore 
arranged and sailed up tbe river on June 10, 1871, returning 
two days later, after having captured Ave forts, which, 
with the munitions of war found in them, were destroyed. 

Our minister, Mr. Low, now made another effort to open 
negotiations with the government by sending ashore a letter 
directed to the king, which was promptly returned unopened. 
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He again addresBed a communication to the king and sent 
ashore an Interpreter to deliver it and to explain to the people 
the necessity for its tranamiasion to their sovereign ; but thia 
L Also was returned with a message that uo one could be found 
9 ■who would dare convey it to the capital. Mr. Low finally 
" concluded, in view of the circumftancea, that any further 
efforts would be useleee, so he returned shortly afterwards to 
hts post. Admiral Rogers lingered for soma time in the 
vicinity, but he too became convinced that no practical results 
could be accomplished and sailed with his squadron for China 
and Japan. Our government wa*. duly advised of the foilure 
of the expedition and, seeing no jiope of accomplishing 
anything further without a display of force in Korean waters, 
all plans for opening negotiations with the Korean govern- 
ment were indefinitely postponed. 
L In 1874 there was a bloodless revolution in Korea, in eon- 
l-Wquence of which the ruler, who was a, usurper, was deposed 
~ anid the lawful successor to the crown was placed on the 
ttirone. The tyrannies previously sulTered by the people were 
mitigated and, although the policy of n on intercourse with 
other nations was still adhered to, yet public interest was 
excited upon the subject. The embassies annually sent to 
China had become acquainted with the purpose of the attempt 
by the Americana to establish amicable relations with the 
sople of Korea ; and the natives who visited China took with 
l~them on their return books and papers relating to foreign 
(flountries, from which waa derived general knowledge of 
Sie policies that governed these nations. 
■ In the meantime, Japan became involved in a war with 
Eoreo, and, having prosecuted the conflict to a successful con- 
^'Qluaion, a treaty of peace was signed, by the terms of which 
I Tarlous porta of Korea were opened to the commerce of Japan. 
LThta event marked the epoch of the opening of Korea to 
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the outside world, slnoe we find that the people were after- 
wards permitted to leave aud return to their coufltry, and 
were even allowed to carry their produce ta foreign markets, 
and to take home with them the products of other couDtries. 

The conditions fur negotiations with the government having 
now asBumed a more favoitible character, the United States 
again made an efibrt In that direction. Admiral Bhufeldt of 
Ibe American navy was intrusted with the delicate mission, 
which was discharged with such auccesa that, on May 22, 1882, 
ho concluded a treaty of peace, amity, and commerce witb 
Korea, the ratifications of which were exchanged at the capital 
on May 19, 1883. This was t)ie first treaty made with any 
power escept Japan. By its terms ample aid and protection is 
to be extended to our vessels and seamen as well as to our citi- 
zens who may travel through or reside in the country ; and 
certain porta were declared open to the commerce of the 
United States, This treaty was proclaimed on June 4, 1883. 

Mr. Lucius H. Foote, the first minister of the United 8tal«8 
to Korea, arrived tiiere and assumed the functions of hla office 
iu May, 18S3. He made a favorable impression upon the 
government and so fully convinced the king of the friendly 
interest and peaceable intentions of the United States that, on 
July 6, 1883, it was determined, in state council, to send two 
plenipotentiaries on a special mission to our country. They 
were accordingly dispatched witb credentials to our govern- 
ment and duly arrived at Washington, wiiere they were 
received by President Arthur witb cordial demonstrations of 
friendship and treated witb the attentions pertaining to their 
distinguished character. Our government has been fortunate 
in the selection of our diplomatic representatives to Korea, all 
of whom have cultivated friendly relations with that people 
and have acquainted them with the character, resources, aud 
policies of our government. It is doubtless due to this fact 



tbat Americana are highly esteemed there and the relations 
between the two governmeuta are in perfect harmony. 
The Kingdom of Samoa. 

The kingdom of Samoa, popularly known as Navigator's 
Islands, was discovered in 1772 Ijy a Dutchman named Bozen- 
wein, and is composed of a group of nine islands lying in the 
Pacific Ocean five thousand miles southwest of San Francisco, 
-with an area of seventeen hundred square miles, hardly aa 
large as the state of Delaware. The population is estimated 
at thirty-flve thousand souls. 

The products of the islands are varied and abundant. The 
chief article of esport is " copra," the dried meat of the cocoa- 
nut ; cotton, cofTee, indigo, com, potatoes, arrowroot, nutmeg, 
mace, breadfruit, oranges, bananas, and lemons are success- 
fully grown, but the people are too indolent to devote them- 
selves to agriculture. Tbe spontaneous fruits of the soil are 
abundant and unfailing, so that little or no efibrt is required 
to provide the necessities of life. 

Relations between the United States and Samoa were first 
opened by Commander llicliard W. Meade of the American 
navy, who viaited the islands in the man-of-war Narragan- 
sett in 1872. He entered the Pango-Pango harbor and was 
kindly received by the natives, to whom he extended proper 
civilities and assurances of the friendship of the United States 
government. During bis stay he so impressed them with the 
prospective advantages to be gained by the cultivation of in- 
timate relations with our country that they readily consented 
to cede to the United States the harbor of Pango-Pango as 
port of refuge and coaling station, and a treaty to that effect 
was granted him. This oflicer also induced the chiefs of the 
Island to form a confederation for their mutual aid and proteo- 
Uon. 

From this date the attention of our gorernment was di- 
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reeled toward the affairs of 6iimoa, and Preaidenl Grant, in 
responsu tu a petitiou frutu tbe native clii<.-f^, aent a special 
commissioner there in 18T3 to collect informatioa conceraing 
the couutry and the people. This commissioner, Mr. Stein- 
herger, sailed from San Francisco ajid arrived at tlie harbor of 
Panfri>Pnniro, August, 1874, where he entered upon friendly re- 
lations with the natives and visited and inspected the various 
iglands of the group. He prepared and transmitted to the 
President a voluminous and Interesting report upon the topog- 
raphy and resources of the ialanda and the customs and char- 
acter of the natives. 

The people had been, for several years, engaged in petty 
warfare among themselves with the natural result that indus- 
try had been abandoned and all development suspended. 
They were now, however, quit« wearied of strife and, to put 
an end to their troubles, were anxious to place themselves 
under the protection and authority of the United States. A 
petition to that effect had been signed by the chieis of the 
various islands, as well as by a number uf foreign residents 
there, including missionaries and other influential persons, 
and sent to the President, Under the advice and direction of 
Mr. Steinbei^r, the various chiefs assembled in council and 
framed a constitution and laws for their united government ; 
and, as soon as this new government was organized, the rulers 
and chiefs, in response to the popular desire, again addressed 
the President of the United States, praying that our govern- 
ment might take the country under its protection. Mr. Steln- 
berger shortly afterwards sailed for the United States and sub- 
mitted to President Grant his report, together with the peti- 

After the lapse of two years, during which time our govern^j 
ment took no action whatever in reference to the subject, I 
Steinberger became impatient and resolved to return to Samoa 
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with the purpose, as it appeare, of taking part in the govern- 
ment of the Island. He arrived there in 1875 and soon after, 
under hie counsel and supervision, the government was reor- 
ganized, the chief Malietoa was chosen king, and Mr. Btein- 
berger was appointed his prime minister. The turbulent 
spirit soon broke out afresh, however, among the jealous 
chiefs, and this government fell to pieces in the following 
year, Chief Malietoa having been dethroned and Mr. Stein- 
berger banished from the country. 

The new government, under the direction of a council 
of chiefs, started out very well and maintained peace for a 
considerable time, During its administration the "United 
States negotiated a treaty by the terms of which the port of 
Pango-Pango was definitely secured and free commerce was 
granted to ua. Soon after this event the affairs of state again 
began to assume a portentous aspect and the country reached 
the ver^ of a fresh, revolution. The consular and naval au- 
thorities of the United States, England, and Germany, then 
In Samoa, having been appealed to, it was decided that Malie- 
toa was entitled to be recognized as king, and he was accord- 
ingly anointed and proclaimed in May, 1879. 

The history of this government for a series of years is a 
tale of strife and jealousies, the opposition to the king being 
fostered and encouraged by the German residents, who had. 
In many cases, acquired lands by questionable means and 
quite monopolized the trade of the islands. At last a crisis 
was precipitated in 18S4, when the German consul concluded 
an ^p-eement with the Bamoan council providing for the cre- 
, ation of a German-Samoan council of government. The king 
refused to execute the terms of thia'agreement, which bo ex- 
asperated the German consul that he raised his flag over Apia 
and took possession of the municipality in the name of his 
goverunaent. The rebellion of Tamasese, an aspirant to the 
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throne, now assumed rormicUble proportioue, and, with the 
aid and encouragement of the Oermuna, he was sood declared 
king. Malietoa was overthrown and carried away fn)m the 
Islands in a German man-of-war. 

Tbia action on the part of the German authorities Justly 
aroused hi tense excitement in the United States. It waa re* 
garded by our people as an attempt to estabUsh a. protectorate 
over Samoa that would result in the ruin of our interests and, 
ultimately, in annexation to the German Empire. Decisive 
measures were promptly adopted by the United States chal- 
lenging the conduct of Germany, the result of which was th&t 
the commissioners, appointed by the United States, Englaad, 
and Germany, for the amicable adjustment of the diflioulty, 
declared that the pretensions of Taniasese were to be discoun- 
tenanced and IMalletoa replaced upon the throne. The neu- 
trality of Samoa waa guaranteed. Its independence was recogi- 
nized, the right of the natives to choose their own ruler was 
established, and the citizens of the three powers were declared 
to have equal rights In the islands. A supreme court was 
created, consisting of one judge appointed by the king of 
Sweden and Norway, to whom are referred all suits respecting 
real property, all causes between natives and foreigners, and 
all crimes committed by the natives against foreigners. All 
future alienation of lands, except with certain specilled escep- 
tions, is also prohibited. 

This policy, ratified by the three powers, has been promptJy 
executed, and the go^ ernment of Malietoa, thus supported 
-and protected, has given permanent peace to the country. 

Very little is known of the ancient history of the kjngdoiti. 
It is inhabited by a heterogeneous population that, in phys- 
ical cliaracteri sties, customs, and manners, is closely related 
to the Hindoos and Chinese, and has been, from time to 
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time, further reinforced by, and amalgamated with, a con- 
siderable emigration from those countries as well as from the 
islands on the south. Its boundaries, too, are as yet unde- 
fined, though its area is popularly estimat«d at 2>)l),000 square 
I miles or nearly that of the state of Texas. The number of in- 
habitants also is only approximately known, since tliere has 
never been an official census. Various authorities state the 
number of souls at 6,000,000, of which only about one third 
are Siamese. 

The trade of Siam has been tributary to Cliina from a re- 
mote period and is still principally carried on with that coun- 
try although, in recent years, the English commerce has 
grown to considerable proportions. The exports in IS84, 
amounted to nearly $12,000,000, more than one hiilf of which 
consisted of rice. The importe for the same period were 

■ valued at about $5,200,000 and were made up of idlk goods, 
tea, opium, and English cottons. The exports, generally in 
excess of importa, are paid for in foreign silver, which is re- 
coined Into the currency of the country. 
Although the ruler of Siam pt^seases autocratic power, it 

tlB rarely exercised. The code of laws is old and vener- 
ated and, though crude and incomplete, all decrees and judg- 
ments are intended to be based upon it. In cases of ambigu- 
ity, the courts are governed by precedent ; and this custom is 
80 general and strong that much of the civil and criminal pro- 
cedure derives force and efficacy ftiim the unwritten law. 
Buddhism is the religion of the country and the large and 
costly temples, richly ornamented and stocked with grotesque 
and gigantic idols, form a conspicuous feature in every part of 
the land. The numerous reJigioua festivals are seasons of great 
rejoicing and amusement. Even funeral rites are aL-com- 
panied with banquets, dancing, and similar diversions, and, 
after burning the bodies of the dead, the ashes are preserved 
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in urns or, being mixed witli ilme, serve to plaster the tempie 
waiis. 

Bangkok, tlie capital, is a city of 500,000 iahabitanta, and is J 
located on both sides of the large river Chow Payah, aboutfl 
thirty miles from its moutli. Tlie city extends forei 
along itt) banks and is so intersected by canals and a 
streams running in all directions through the city that the'i 
place is appropriately styled the "Venice of the East." 
Thousands of sbopa and dwelliDgs, built upon bamboo floats, 
line the shores for miles, and boats are exclusively used for 
viriting all parts of the city. Tt is situated in a vast plain 
that is covered with rice fields and, although destitute of 
sanitary improvements, is considered very healthy. Its iio- 
portauce as the capital and chief commercial port of the 
kingdom has attracted to it a large body of European and As!-.-, 
atic residents, and, with submarine cable, mail and tel^raphl 
feeilitieB, telephone exchanges, gas and electric light planl4( 
and other necessary or convenient appendages of modern rf-^l 
illzatlou, the city in becoming quite cosmopolitan. 

The Siamese aj^ not a Uterary people, yet education ii 
erally diffused among all classes. Their Byst«m of writing, , 
which is quite as slow as the forming of Euglish capital let-aj 
ters with the pen, makes the preparation of manuscript a 
and tedious process. Yet they liave some printing pressi 
from which the natives have issued elementary sohoolbootB^ 
and Buddhist volumes for the priettts. Tlie Protestant mle- 
aionaries established the first printing prees in Biam in 1836 
and, since that date, they have printed and distributed many 
thousands of volumes among the people, consisting mainly of 
the Gospels, Pilgrim's Progress, Life of Christ, Evidences of , 
Christianity, and other books of a similar character. Their g 
long-continued and persistent efforts have been crowned w 
abundant success, their missions are in a flourishing conditioafl 
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and no more ioviting field ha^ been opened for the exteusion 
of the Protestaat religion. 

Our treaty relatioiiti with the government of Siani were flrA 
established in lfiS3, when Mr. Edmund Roberts was commis- 
sioned by President Jackson to visit the courts of Cochln- 
China, Siam, and Muscat for the purpose of effecting arrange- 
ments for the protection of our seamen and the extension of 
American commerfce. At the time of hia visit our shipping 
was subjected to every species of extortion that eastern av- 
arice so well knew how to impose upon it, and American citi- 
zens were exposed to the penalties of laws that gave to the 
creditor power over the life as well as the property of the 
debtor. The success of the mission was fully attained by the 
abrogation of these harsh provisions and the securing of 
neceeaary and proper guarantees for the protection of our ships 
and seamen. Our relations with the kingdom of Siam, since 
that date, have been undisturbed by any untoward incident, 
and our commerce with the country, though inconsiderable as 
yet, has enjoyed all the rights and immunities which are ex- J 
tended to that of the most favored nation. 
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Tht Conno State. 

Ddrino the last decade an association was formed in Europe 
for the purpose of organizing a government and developing 
the resourceB of that vast portion of equatorial Africa, 
which Henry M. Stanley has so successfully explored. This 
association, called " ComifS d'Etudes du JJaul (hngo," and 
afterwards substantially merged into "The International 
African Association," had as ita president, King Leopold of 
Belgium. 

Portugal claimed this territory, or at leaat that part of it 
lying about the lower Congo, by right of discovery by her 
navigators in 14S4. Possession was taken at that time in the 
name of Portugal and a colony calied Zaire was founded. In 
various treaties with Spain dating from 1608 to 1713 Portugal's 
right to the Congo country was conceded. During the conti- 
nental war in the eighteenth century she was dispossessed of 
her African colonies but by skillful diplomacy she managed to 
regain them in 1763. Early In this century England at- 
tempted to effect by diplomatic means, the abolition of the 
slave trade carried on by Portugal. The latter government, 
however, was unwilling to discontinue a trade which formed 
the bulk of her income from Africa. But in 1810 she was in- 
duced to join in a treaty to suppress the traffic. Shortly after- 
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wards, Great Britain had reason Id believe that Portugal was 
not carrying out the purpose of the treaty and a aeries of new 
treaties was concluded iu which more stringent meaaures were 
adopted. Portugal made a proclamation expressly prohibit- 
ing the slave trade and gave England permiasion to overhaul 
and search vessels off the coast of the Portuguese A/Wcan col- 
onies. Even with such measures the slave trade continued 
until 1871, when the Portuguese government was able to an- 
nounce to Great Britain that the inhuman traffic was at an 
end. 

During the period from 1810 to 1871 Portuguese power on 

the African coast steadily declined. Commercial enterprises 

of various kinds had been started by Dutch, French, and 

Snglish traders aloug the seaboard and for some distance into 

the interior. Over each one of these establishments was 

hoisted the flag of tbe nation to which the proprietors be- 

I longed. The far interior, into which Stanley had penetrated, 

B divided among many petty chieftains, who acknowledged 

h no sovereignty save their own. Beginning in 1880 the Inter- 

[ uational Association had negotiated about one hundred trea- 

I ties with these African chiefs, who surrendered in consideration 

[ of "ptio&ili" a territory which covers over 14,000 square miles, 

By these treaties the chiefs and their people were not to be 

r aetuftUy dispossessed of their lands but were to put themselves 

i under the protection of the International African Association. 

Portugal became alarmed at these encroachments upon her 

territory and in 1884 drew up a treaty with England which 

I recognized the sovereignty of Portugal over the west coast of 

J Africa tietween the Sth and 8th degrees of south latitude and 

[ declared the navigation of the Congo and the Zambezi Elvers 

As a remuneration for recognizing Portugal's aov- 

' ereignty England received the colony of San Juan Baptista. 

This treaty seemed a deathblow to the association. Portugal's 
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dominionB upon the Congo were a menace to the neutrality of 
tlie recently acquired poaseseioDs of the assooiiktiort. Ita plana 
seemed impossible and Its influence was fast waning when 
a hitherto apparently uuinterested power appeared upon the 
scene and revived Its drooping fortunes. No sooner had Eng- 
land by her treaty with Portugal discouraged the civilizing 
tendencies of the association, than Bismarck set hia seal of ap- 
probation upon the movement and by his diplomacy, iastead 
of an iiasDciutiou under the patronage of private individuals, it 
tiecame a corporation to t>e foat«red and guided by the great 
powers of the world. 

Bismarcif had well aiid that the standing menace to the 
unity of the German Empire was the ever increasing emigra- 
tion of the sturdy Teutonic stoelc to other countries. By what 
means could this raaaa of people be Itept at home ? Only 
by providing more extensive employment, and in order to 
do Ihls, by enlarging the markets for German manufactures. 
To gain this end Bismarck inaugurated a regular colonial 
policy, which was not to encourage the emigration of German 
subjects but to increase the manufacture of German wares. 
The experiment had been tried in Samoa and in Fernando Po, 
of opening large warehouses for German goods and of estab- 
lishing lines of German merchant vessels to supply them with 
the articles for which there was a demand. Samoa and Fer- 
nando Fo rapidly came under German influence and exports 
to those porta became a considerable part of the conmierce 
of the German Empire. 

By the efforts of the International Congo Association an 
enormous tract of land had been opened whose population con- 
siderably exceeded a miUiou souls. By the introduction of 
civilization, the wants of these people were to be increased 
and, as the prospects pointed to a rapid growth of population 
by immigration, there was an opening for German trade which 
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would make that with Samoa sink Into comparative inaignlfi- 
cance. 

Bismarck aet about to gain the co-operation of France and 
England in support of the associfttion. To England he wrote 
that Germany could not respect the right of parties who 
had been previously futereated on the Congo. With aueh 
an announcement as this and with all of England's com- 
tnercial interests demanding that the governmeut should lend 
its aid to the aasociation, the British minister hesitated to 
ratify, and finally rejected the treaty so lately drawn up 
with Portugal. 

Bismarck next secured the good will of France hy offering to 
abandon any German occupation in Africa, should it be 
considered prejudicial to French interests and he proceeded to 
show the inestimable advantage which would accrue to 
the French by co-operation in the plana of the association. 
The United States had already signified its approval of the 
plans of the association and on the 22d day of April, 1884, 
President Arthur with the advise and consent of the Senate, 
recognized the Sag of the International African Association (a 
golden star on a field of blue), as that of a friendly govern- 
ment, avoiding in doing so any prejudgment of conflicting 
territorial claims that might be involved. 

By this time, the association having received a strong back- 
ing, by Germany, France, England, and the United States, 
Bismarck, Issued an invitation to the powers of Europe and 
to the "United States to a conference to be held at Berlin on the 
16th of November, 1884, to consider and decide upon the free 
navigation of the Congo and also upon the establishment of 
rules which would govern future occupations on the west coast 
of Africa. It was expressly stipulated that all questions of 
sovereignty should he left untouched. Accordingly on the 
day appointed, representatives from nearly all the powers 
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appeared at Berlin and, for the first time i 
Beatatlvee from the United States Joined i 
conference with the powers of Europe, 

After a brief diBcusBion, the navigution of the Congo was 
declared free to all the powers of the world and futiue occupa- 
tions on the coast were to be regulated by a new association, 
" The International Conference of the Navigation and Com- 
merce of the Congo." This conimissiou was authorized to 
maintain euificient authority to insure peace, and Great 
Britain was given the aupervlaion of it. 

Although the International African Association ae such 
did not enter into the delilierationfi at the conference, yet 
the important questions wiiieh concerned it were setUed. 
These out of the way, the association was on a sure footing 
and almost immediately after the conference ended, it de- 
veloped into a political entity, called the " Congo Free State," 
With this new power nearly all of the nations represented 
at Berlin negotiated treaties of recognition and friendship. 

It was a novel spectacle in international politics, — a atat« 
actually created by the good will of the great powers of the 
world, with ila recognition Immediate and its independence 
guaranteed. Germany is, perhaps, Its guardian, but the 
United States is its godfather. The territory of the new state 
was made known to the world by Stanley, and our govern- 
ment was the tirst to recognize its existence aa an institution 
by declaring that, " in harmony with the traditional policy of 
the United States — this goverrmient announces its sympathy 
with, and approval of, the humane and benevolent purposes of 
the International Association of the Congo and will order the 
ofScers of the United States on land and sea, to recognize 
the flag of the International African Association as the flag of 
a friendly government." 

On the flrst of August, 188-5, Klnj; Leopold wrote to President 
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Cleveland, "Now that the poaition of the association in an 
tntcrnational point of view, that its territorial position ia 
eetablished, that its mission has received valuable encourage- 
ment, I am prepared to bring to your notice and to that of the 
people of the United States that the posBeasionB of the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo will hereafter form, the 
Independent State of the Congo. I have at the same time, 

the honor to inform you that, authorized by the Belgian 1 

Chambres, I have taken the title of sovereign of the Independ- J 

ent State of the Congo." jj 

The union between Belgium and the new state was to he ^HH 

wholly personal and President Cleveland replied, " I con- ^^^H 

gratulate your majesty on being called to the chief magistracy ^B 

of the newly formed government and the people of the United ■ 

States cannot doubt that, under your majesty's good gov- I 

ernment, the people of the Congo region will advance in 1 
the paths of civilization and deserve the good will of all those 

states and jjeople, which may be brought into contact with _ 

Whatever the resources of the new state may be, and the re- ^^^^| 

ports on that subject are very conflicting, the method of its ^^^^| 

^^B organization is strikingly novel and is a proof of the human- ^^^^H 

^^H izing tendencies in nineteenth century politics. ^^^^H 

^^H TJw Uamaiian or Sandwich Islands. ^^^^H 

^^^ The Hawaiian Islands, comprising a group of eight inhab- ^^^^B 

ited and four uninhabited islands, are the most important in ' 

the north Pacific Ocean, and, lying directly in the track of 

commerce between America and Asia and nearly equidistant J 

from the two continents, their value to the United States as I 

a port of refuge, as well as the seat of a profitable and flour- J 

ishing trade, is fully recognized and appreciated. They are ^^^| 

located between the nineteenth and twenty-second degrees ^^^^| 

^of north latitude, nearly corresponding to the latitude of the ^^^^| 

m 4 
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island of Cuba, and tlieir area, excluding that of the four tm- 
iulutblted islands, Is estimated at 4,250,000 acre^, or about 
6,640 equare miles ; of this auount about 2,500,000 acres, or 
about S,900 square mllefi, are included in the area of the island 
of Hawaii. The population, according to the census of 1890, 
amounted to 90,000 souls, comprising 34,500 natives, 15,000 
Chinese, 12,000 Japanese, 8,500 Portuguese, and the remainder 
of various nationalities, nearly two thousand of whom are 
Americans. At the discovery of these islands by Captain 
Cook in 177S, the population was estimated at 200,000, but, 
&om ofilcial and other data, obtained at various periods since 
that date, it appears that the native race le in the course of 
gradual extinction. This is ascribed to the fiict that leprosy 
and other diseases have been introduced from abroad as well 
as to the reason that the female population is much smaller 
tlian that of the other sex and tliat only about one of three 
married women bears children. 

The natives of Hawaii are, in stature and development, aa 
fine as those of any of the Paciflc islands. They have a reddish- 
brown complexion, very black and straight or wavy hair, 
broad faces, thlekhps, thin beards, andratherflat noses. They 
are naturally a good-tempered, Ught-hearted, and pleasure- 
loving people, fond of sports, swimming, and horseback 
riding. They are besides a brave and fearless race, though by- 
no means bloodthirsty or revengeful ; and, while they have 
always kindly received and hospitably entertained strangers, 
they have never hesitated to resent the insults and repel the 
attacks of those wandering buccaneers who, like the followers 
of Captain Cook, have sought to degrade their men and de> 
bauch their women. , 

The field, orchard, and garden products of the ialauda are 
generally the same as those of Cuba, except that corn, wheat, 
and rice are also grown in considerable quantities. Sugar, 
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however, is the chief staple agricultural product, of which 
250,000,000 pounds, valued at $12,150,58.5, were exported in 
1890. The total exports of all products during that year 
amoanted to $13,023,000, and the imports for the aame period 
amounted to the sum of $0,962,000. The sugar industry was 
enormously atunulated by the reciprocity treaty between the 
United States and Hawaii that was proclaimed in 1875, by the 
terms of which the Bugur from these islands was admitted 
free of duty into United States porta ; and this measure, 
amounting to a bonus of almoat ten cents per pound on their 
sugar, gave them a degree of prosperity never before enjoyed 
and diverted ninety-one per cent of their trade to the United 
States. The paesage of the McKinley bill, however, remov- 
ing the taritr upon the raw augar of the West Indies, has 
proved a severe blow to the sugar Interests of Hawaii ; since, 
owing to high-priced labor, dear food supplies, and the diflfer- 
ence in freights, the sugar planters there cannot compete 
with those of Cuba and Puerto Bieo. In view of this desper- 
ate condition, which, if not ameUorated, must involve them 
in bankruptcy, the people are beginning to direct their at- 
tention to the growing of coffee. The prospect of success 
from this diversion of their agricultural interests is heightened 
by the fact that the islands are the natural habitat of the 
coffee plant and that, while the wild berry is of quite ae good 
quality as that from South America, the cultivated article ia 
fully equal to that of Java. The serious phase of the case 
seems to be involved in the fact that labor is thrice as dear aa 
in South America, but this apprehension loses much of its ap- 
parent force when it ia remembered that the coffee planter 
may cultivate bis lands with one tenth of the labor that is 
required to till them in augar. 

The climate of the Hawaiian Islands ia remarkably genial 
and propitious, for, although they are situated In the torrid 
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zone, their natural isolation exposes tliera to refreshing sea 
breezes, aud, Tor nine monttis of the year, to the steady blow- 
ing northeast trade winds. Scarcely a country can be found 
where the temperature is more equable and the elements kind- 
lier mixed- The diurnal range of the thermometer ia twelve 
degrees and the extremes maric fifty-three and ninety degrees. 
The lofty mountain peaks, some of which are covered with 
peqjetual snows, that form such a distinguishing feature of 
these islands, afiford a charming diversity of temperature ; for 
at the height of four thousand feet the thermometer ranges 
from forty to seventy degrees and Area are often comfortable 
even in the month of July. The vast quantities of vapor 
floating up from the sea drape the mountain tops in fantastio 
summer clouds or, condensed by the cooler atmosphere of 
these high elevations, Ml in refrestiing showers upon the hilla 
and valleys below. 

Upon approaching Hawaii the objects that first engage 
the attention and enlist the admiration of the beholder are the 
stupendous volcanic mountains, apparently rising abruptly 
from the sea and lifting their summits two and a half miles 
into the sky. Clad in perennial verdure and isolated in their 
grand proportions, they appear, from the distant ships, like 
Btupendons curtains hung up upon the azure heavens. One of 
these, Kilauea, is the largest active volcano in the world. 
Its crater, four thousand feet above sea level, is three and a 
half milea long and two and a half miles wide ; within this 
and filling its area to the brim ia a lake of boiling lava, which, 
at night, illumines the overhanging clouds and skies and 
which, in periods of great eruption, rolls in rapid seething 
rivers down through forests and over precipices to the sea. 

The first Protestant mission sent out to the Hawaiian 
Islands, consisting of seven Americans with their families and 
three Hawaiians, twenty-two in all, sailed from Boston, 



October 23, 1819, and, after a protracted and uneventful voyage 
around Cape Horn, arrived safely off the fslands on March 30, 
1620. It was a most auspicious moment for the success of their 
mb^sioQ, since, King Kamehameha having lately died, his eon 
had marked his advent to the throne by abohahing Idolatrous 
customa, destroying the eacred images, and tearing down 
the temples of worship. The strangers were soon visited by 
many of the natives from shore and each party, in their 
accustomed manner, exchanged kindly sentimenta of friend- 
ship and hospitaUty. The chiefs also, with their wives, came 
on board, aud, after having received every demonstration 
of consideration, they manifested great pleasure at the coming 
of the party and extended to them sincere expressions of 
welcome and invitations to come upon shore. An audience 
with the ting having been arranged and presents having been 
freely distributed among his family and retainers, he was in- 
duced, after much delicate tact and mDd persuasion, to permit 
the mission&jies to take up their residence in the islands 

I and to disseminate their religion for the space of one year. 
He was averse to granting even these terms, because the 
idolatrous priests having hitherto weakened the power of 
the government, he feared that, by the atlraission of a new re- 
ligion, similar results would ensue. Under these favorable 
auspices the foundations of Christianity were laid, and they 
were so solidly based and firmly cemented by the discreet con- 
duct and devout life of these pious persons that the idolatrous 
nation was quiokly and permanently converted to the 
Christian religion ; so that now the peals of Sabbath bells 
and the notes of hymned praise, the Babbath school and- ' 
divine service, are settled features of the life of this interest- 
ing people. 
In the year 1S43, a British ship of war visited Hawaii to 
settle certain complications that had arisen between the 
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British consul aiid (he government ; aud, allhough these diffi- 
culties were clearly traceable to the arrogance aud unreasoa- 
ableness of the British representative, the captain of the royal 
navy aent a communication to the king couched in most 
offensive terms and demanding humiliating concessions 
coupled with the threat that, if prompt and full compliance 
with iiis demands was refused, he would open his Imtteriea 
upon the port of Honolulu. The king, despairing of any 
effectual resistance, acceded to his demands, but only to 
learn that this imperious dictator had framed a second eeriea 
of demands, more insulting and excessive than the first. See- 
ing that contention was useless and that further concessiona 
would provoke renewed eJcactions, the government at last 
determined, in the face of impending mln, to cede the islanda 
to Great Britain and proceeded to frame a treaty to that effect 
This action, consummated under the stress of such notoriously 
unjustiiiable circumstances, everywhere aroused public in- • 
dignation and especially in the United States, in consequence 
of w^hleh the British government hastened to disavow any 
responsibility and to repudiate the cession of the islands. 
This was followed by a convention of the leading powers and 
the adoption of a treaty, by the tenns of which the independ- 
ence of the islands was recognized and guaranteed. American 
Influences, always in the ascendant there, have grown so 
great during the past ten years that the country is now In 
all except government under the con trol of the United States. 
There have been various measures in recent years, seml- 
ofBcial or otherwise in their nature, looking to an American 
protectorate over these islands or for their absolute cession to 
the United States, but the settled and wise policy of the gov- 
ernment to abstain from foreign Interference and the acquisi- 
tion of distant and isolated posaeasiona has prevented the con- 
summation of such Bciiemes, and it may well be questioned 
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whether or not, by the annexation of such territory or by the 
extension of special protection to it, any compensatory advan- 
tage to the United States would result. Indeed it might be 
insisted, upon good grounds, that such connections might in- 
volve our government in embarrassing complications and, 
under certain circumstances, prove a source of serious trouble: 
and great expense. 
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